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Ir DANIEL WILSON was not a great man, he certainly had 
many of the elements of greatness. The Christian public were, 
therefore, entitled to expect that his “Life” should be pre- 
sented to them. This expectation has been met by Mr Bate- 
man, whose relation to the bishop, as his nephew, his son-in- 
law, and his domestic chaplain, almost necessarily imposed the 
duty upon him. Various uliarities in the character of 
Bishop Wilson made the task of his biographer by no means 
an easy one; and we must say that, upon the whole, Mr Bate- 
man has executed it very creditably. It is true that he mani- 
fests throughout a very decided partiality, as was to be ex- 
pected from one who had for-so long a time contemplated his 
character, as a nephew, a son, and a presbyter contemplates the 
character of an uncle, a father, and a bishop. But we are not 
to look for absolute impartiality in a biography; for nought 
but such affection or veneration as is incompatible with abso- 
lute freedom from bias would induce any man to undertake 
the office of a biographer. And even if a writer were free from 
such bias at the outset, the continuous study of the character, 
and the contemplation of it for so long a time as must be occu- 
pied in the composition of a life, would of itself produce a 
certain degree of partiality. Middleton’s “ Life of Cicero,” and 
Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” are not 
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free from partialities and prejudices, though the author of the 
one never dined with the great orator, nor the author of the 
other ever took tea with their majesties. 

Bishop Wilson’s life naturally divides itself into three periods ; 
comprehending, respectively, his youth, until the time of his 
taking orders ; his ministry in England; and his episcopate in 
India. In the course of these, he was brought into contact 
with many of the most remarkable men of their times—Romaine, 
Cecil, Newton, Mrs Hannah More, and all the members of the 
“Clapham Sect,” Josiah Pratt, and Charles Simeon, and, 
latterly, with such ornaments of the Indian Church as Corrie, 
Weitbrecht, Lacroix, and Ewart. Thus, with the Life of the 
Bishop is, to no inconsiderable extent, interwoven the history 
of his times ; and these times extend from the rise of Evangel- 
ism in the English Church to the downfall of Puseyism, and 
include such mighty achievements as the abolition of the Slave- 
trade and of Slavery, Catholic Emancipation—all the changes, 
social and moral, that have occurred since the first French Revo- 
lution ; and, in India, changes even more marked and striking 
than any that have occurred in this country, in the morals and 
religion both of Europeans and natives. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to say that the volumes before us are well worthy, 
not only of perusal, but of study. 

Daniel Wilson was born at Spitalfields, on the 2d of July 
1778. His father was a silk-manufacturer, “a gentleman, a 
true Christian, a kind father, and a good master, methodical in 
his habits, and somewhat quick in his temper.” His mother 
was a help-meet for such a husband. “In early life she had 
chosen ‘the better part,’ and subsequently became an exem- 
omg wife, an affectionate mother, and a careful mistress.” In 

is early schoolboy days, he seems to have exhibited a good 
deal of the character which adhered to him through life, though, 
of course, modified by circumstances, and sanctified by Divine 
grace. “There is no milk-and-water in that boy,” said his 
master on one occasion; “he will be something either very 
bad or very good.” And when, by the grace of God, he after- 
wards became very good, it was, in some way or other, generally 
pretty manifest that, if he had not been good, he would have 
n very bad. He was never a commonplace character. When 

he was just fourteen years old, he was placed in the warehouse 
of his relative, Mr William Wilson, to whom he was bound as 
an apprentice for seven years. In this warehouse he was kept 
very steadily and strictly to business. From six in the morn- 
ing in summer, and seven in winter, till eight in the evening 
all the year round, with scanty time for meals, and no holidays, 
whole or half, he was incessantly fagging at the monotonous 
work of a mercantile clerk. But although there was no “early 
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closing,” or march of intellect in those days, young Wilson 
contrived to study not a little. He regularly spent two hours, 
from ten o'clock till midnight, in his own room, in reading 
Latin and French, and in the practice of English composition. 
At this time he was altogether a stranger to the power of reli- 
gion, and it would appear that he even wandered for a time 
from the path of decent morality. But the influence of his 
Christian up-bringing seems never to have been wholly neutral- 
ized ; and the time was at hand when he was to be the subject 
of a great and saving change. The manner of his conversion 
was remarkable, inasmuch as the human instrument employed 
in effecting it does not seem to have been himself converted. 
It appears that in the warehouse, after closing hours, discus- 
sion on religious topics, in any but a religious spirit, was a 
favourite pastime, Daniel Wilson had taken up, either for 
argument’s sake, or from having misapprehended those Calvin- 
istic doctrines which he had heard from the pulpit of Mr 
Romaine, a system of belief of which the outa element was 
fatalism. When he argued that it is not in a man’s power to 
be religious, and that he will be so, or otherwise, according as it 
is decreed, he was told by one, who, apparently, was as irre- 
ligious as himself, that God may have decreed the means to- 
wards the end, as well as the end itself, and that men are 
responsible for the use of the means. This remark originated 
a train of thought in his mind, which led at last both to clearer 
and more correct views, and to a course of humble, earnest, 
and active seeking, which at length, though not speedily, is- 
sued in his heartily embracing the Saviour, and the salvation 
made known in the word of God. This change in his views led 
him to seek the society of Christians ; and one of those from 
whom he got the most valuable help in his early difficulties, 
was the good John Newton. It would be a subject for a 
sketch, not unworthy of a skilful artist, to represent the youn 
silk-mercer’s clerk, who was to be a bishop, receiving aren. | 
frum the venerable minister, who had been a slave-trader. As 
a specimen of that counsel, we cannot refrain from quoting, 
from the work before us, a letter descriptive of an interview 
with the venerable old man. It is in every way worthy of the 
author of Cardiphonia, and is a fine specimen of his way of deal- 
ing with an awakened and earnest, but imperfectly enlightened, 
soul. 

“You want,” said Newton, “to experience the effects of belief 
before you do believe. You can believe a man if he promises you 
anything, but you cannot believe Christ when He says, ‘Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.’ If you are cast out, it 
must be in some wise, but Christ says, ‘in no wise.’ If He had said, 
I will receive all who come except one hundred then you might cer- 
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tainly think that you were of that hundred; but the ‘in no wise’ 
excludes all such arguing. There are few awakened sinners who 
doubt Christ's ability to save, but the fear seems to run on His will- 
ingness, Which, of the two, is certainly the most dishonouring to our 
blessed Saviour. To illustrate my meaning : Suppose you had pro- 
mised to pay one hundred pounds for me, and had given me the 
promise in writing. Now, if you should refuse to pay the money 
when I sent for it, which do you think would involve the greatest im- 
peachment of your character ?” 


Notwithstanding his own earnestness, and the very judicious 
counsel which he received from Mr Newton, and other experi- 
enced Christians, it was a long time before Wilson attained to 

e and joy in believing. But the work of grace was wrought, 
if not with rapidity, yet with power, in his soul. The founda- 
tions were laid deep, and the structure in time grew massive. 
And the mode of his conversion, and the means by which the 
new life was developed in his soul, exerted an important influ- 
ence on the wholesof his life and character, and on the manner 
in which, to the last, he viewed and stated divine truth. He 
preached in India, in 1856, very much as John Newton spoke 
to him in London in 1796. 

It is not wonderful that one issue of such a work of grace in 
such a heart and such a mind should be a desire to preach the 
gospel. And this desire arose in his mind soon after he had 
attained to a humble trust of his acceptance with God. But 
there were many difficulties in the way of the attainment of his 
wishes. His father at first stedfastly opposed it; and all the 
friends whom he consulted, urged upon him the duty of submis- 
sion to his father’s will, and at all events of waiting until Provi- 
dence should make his way plain. The advice of Rowland Hill 
is characteristic and valuable. 


“*Do you think it my duty to wait till I am out of my time, be- 
fore I give myself up to the work ? 

“* Yes, certainly,’ replied Mr Hill; ‘ your time is not your own. 
By a mutual agreement you have bound yourself for a certain num- 
ber of years, and that obligation is superior to any other. I hope 
(he added) that during this time you will manifest by your walk and 
conversation that the grace of God is in your heart; and that may 
be instrumental in altering your father’s mind more than anything 
else. Humility is a sweet and guardian grace. If I saw you pert 
and proud, wanting to go without the Lord, I would not give a 
farthing for you or your preaching either. But if you are humble 
and childlike, afraid of taking a single step unless the Lord point 
out the way, then will you be owned and blessed.’” 


Although this advice was not quite to his taste, he could not 
but acknowledge its soundness ; and his biographer very justly 
regards his unrepining acquiescence as a gratifying proof of the 
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way in which divine grace was working upon his naturally im- 
petuous and self-willed temper. Even fifty years later, it came 
much more naturally to him to go forward than to wait. At 
length his father virtually consented to leave the decision of the 
question to Mr Cecil; and this was the occasion of Mr Wilson’s 
introduction to another of the standard-bearers of the gospel, 
and of the formation of a friendship which had much influence 
over his future course. Mr Cecil seems, with his usual sagacity, 
to have discerned in Daniel Wilson at once the qualification and 
the call to take upon himself the office of the gospel ministry ; 
and the result fully justified his decision. His indentures were 
cancelled ; and he became for a time a resident in the family of 
Mr Josiah Pratt, in order to prepare himself for Oxford. His 
residence in that family, and his enjoyment of the society and 
the tutelage of that admirable man, were among the blessings 
for which he was ever thankful, and the fruit of them appeared 
in his ministry throughout his long career. 

Thus was Daniel Wilson prepared, even before his professional 
education began, for the work that lay before him, by inter- 
course with many of the fathers of Evangelism in England. It 
was no small privilege to so young a man to have enjoyed the 
friendship and the counsel of John Newton, and Rowland Hill, 
and Richard Cecil, and Josiah Pratt. In his Charge, in 1845, 
he mentions his obligations about this period to Thomas Scott ; 
but we do not find in his Life any allusion to his intercourse 
with the great commentator. We should rather suspect that 
it was at a later period that he became acquainted with him. 
However, we may say, that if he derived from Newton (or from 
God through Newton), his power of analysing the workings of 
the human heart; through Cecil his power of dealing with sin- 
ners aud Christians in the spirit of an enlightened and large- 
minded Christian casuistry; through Pratt his zeal in the cause 
of missions ; his theology took its tinge from Scott, whose writ- 
ings he was never weary of commending. 

In November !798, Mr Wilson commenced his residence at 
St Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. This was a small college, where a 
number of excellent young men cultivated learning and piety 
under the paternal guidance of the vice-principal and tutor, the 
Rev. Isaac Crouch. By great diligence he soon and for the 
deficiencies of his early education ; and in the congenial society 
of many earnest young men, his profiting spiritually appeared 
continually, ; 

At the close of his university curriculum he took his degree 
with the highest honours; and at the same time gained the 
university prize for an English essay. The subject was “ Com- 
mon Sense.’ We are not sure whether the essay was pub- 
lished or only printed for private circulation. At all events, we 
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have read the essay, and only remember to have wondered that 
it should have been successful in a university competition. We 
confess we thought it would have been “ nowhere” in a certain 
other university; but this might not be an altogether impartial 
judgment. It is noticed by Mr Bateman as remarkable, that as 
Mr Wilson descended from the rostrum, after reading his essay 
on “Common Sense,” Mr Heber ascended it to read his poem 
on “Palestine.” The only other notable thing respecting this 
essay is a very mild academical bon mot. “ Well, Mr Crouch,” 
said one of the Heads of Houses to the vice-principal of St Ed- 
mund’s Hall, “so ‘Common Sense’ has come to St Edmund’s 
Hall at last.” “ Yes,” replied Mr Crouch, with his quiet 
humour, “ but not yet to the other colleges !” 

Immediately after taking his degree he quitted Oxford, and 
went to Chobham, where he was engaged to officiate, as soon as 
he should be in orders, as curate for Mr Cecil. His predecessor 
in this office was Mr Pearson, afterwards Dean of Salisbury, 
also an alumnus of St Edmund’s Hall. With him Mr Wilson 
took up his quarters for a time, and their common sitting-room, 
in which every table and every chair was frequently impressed 
into the service as a depository for books, was the scene of such 
intellectual and spiritual converse, as can only subsist between 
two earnest students. Here they were sometimes visited by 
Mr Cecil, who regarded them with as much kindly affection as 


they looked up to him with affectionate veneration. Sometimes 
& paroxysm of pain would come upon Mr Cecil as he was con- 
versing with his young friends; and as their room did not boast 


of a sofa, he would throw himself upon the floor, doing his best 
to conceal the agony that he endured. When the paroxysm 
passed off, he would resume the conversation with as much 
equanimity, and as much geniality, as if it had never been in- 
terrupted. 

On the 20th of September 1801, Mr Wilson was ordained by 
Dr Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, and immediately 
entered upon the duties of his curacy. His duties were to per- 
form service, and preach at Chobham and at Bilsey every Sab- 
bath, excepting three months in the year, when Mr Cecil, the 
rector, left his congregation at St John’s, Bedford Row, and divided 
the duty at Chobham and Bilsey with his curate. Most faith- 
fully did Mr Wilson do the work of an evangelist. He began 
there the habit which he never discontinued, of giving his whole 
mind to the preparation of his sermons, And he was not con- 
tented with merely preaching ; he constantly visited his people 
in their homes. He anaifell constantly =a earnestly for fruit 
from his ministry, and joining pains with prayer, he was pri- 
vileged to see the work of the Lord in some degree prospering 
in his hand. His engagement with Mr Cecil was for three 
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years, but before its termination he was asked to become the 
colleague of his friend Mr Crouch, as tutor of St Edmund’s 
Hall. To this he consented, and Mr Cecil agreed to release him 
na his engagement as soon as a suitable successor could be 
ound, 

During this time, also, Mr Wilson formed for himself another 
engagement. In his student days at Oxford he had become 
sincerely and tenderly attached to his cousin, Miss Ann Wilson, 
daughter of his former master in Milk Street, “now the owner 
of large estates at Worton, in Oxfordshire.” As soon, therefore, 
as the prospect of the tutorship gave him a right to think of 
marriage, he became a suitor for his cousin’s hand, and was ac- 
cepted. He preached three farewell sermons to his congrega- 
tions at Chobham and Bilsey, on the 13th of November 1803 ; 
sold his horse, with saddle, bridle, and clothing, for six guineas! 
arrived in London on the 17th, and was married on the 23d, 

His wife was in all respects a blessing to him. Together 
they rejoiced over their children’s promise; together they prayed 
for their well-being in time and in eternity; together ny 
mourned over the early removal of some of them, but then there 
came a mourning to the husband which the wife was not there 
to share, On the 10th of May 1827, after nearly twenty-four 
years of married life, the husband and wife were separated by 
that God who had joined them together. 


In January 1804, Mr Wilson entered upon his duties as assis- 
tant-tutor of St Edmund’s Hall, officiating, also, as curate of 
Worton. Although there were many one about an academic 


life peculiarly attractive to a man of Mr Wilson’s tastes, yet all 
the more on this account he seems to have dreaded the influence 
of his tutorial duties upon his spirituality of mind. Moreover, 
although his biographer does not tell us so, we think we are safe 
in asserting that the subjects which he had to teach were not 
to his taste. “ Mathematics, logic, and the sciences, belong to 
me.” Now it would be difficult to conceive so strong a mind as 
his more absolutely unmathematical, unlogical, or unscientific. 
In his Lecture on the Evidences of Christianity, he expatiates 
on .the grandeur of Solomon’s temple, one of the courts of which 
he states to have been so many square feet. We question 
whether it would have been possible to convince him that he 
meant so many feet square, and that there was-some difference 
between the two expressions, When, therefore, he lamented 
over the engrossing nature of his secular studies, and their 
deadening effect upon his soul, we venture to think that it was 
the drudgery and the distastefulness of them that really fagged 
him, mn incapacitated him to some extent for spiritual enjoy- 
ments. At the beginning of 1807 Mr Crouch resigned to him 
the whole management of the Hall; and although this imposed 
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upon him much additional labour, it enabled him to diversify 
his occupations with some that were more suited to his taste. 
Such was a weekly lecture on the New Testament, upon which 
he entered with characteristic zeal, and which was signally pro- 
fitable to himself and to many of his students, His treatment 
of the students was very characteristic of the man. 


“The plan of inviting the under-graduates in small parties to the 
familiar intercourse of the house and table, was also continued by 
the vice-principal. His lady was always present with her gentle 
courtesy and kindly greeting; and this, with the introduction of the 
children, helped to break through the formality of these parties. 
But still they are said to have wanted ease. They were made too 
much a matter of business and duty. The desire to do good was 
too obvious to be pleasant; and the family prayers which closed the 
evening, were oftentimes personal and monitory. The truth appears 
to be, that in spite of the interest felt in his pupils, and of his real 
desire to promote their welfare, he held them at the full academical 
distance. And though he could and did often relax into all the 
mirth and buoyancy of health and high spirits, yet his general bear- 
ing was grave and distant. He found it easier to condescend than 
to unbend. 

“ When we called (says an old pupil) at the beginning of term to 
pay our respects, somewhat unmindful, perhaps, of our personal ap- 
pearance, his welcome would be of this kind,—‘ I am very glad to 
see you, sir; but, Mr , where are your bands? He was very 


strict in the enforcement of University regulations upon others, and 
in the observance of them himself. He was almost the last person 
who wore bands, and thus obtained for himself the sobriquet of 
‘ Bands Wilson.’ ” 


These extracts will recall vividly to the memory of many of 
the Indian clergy their late bishop; his very profitable, but 
withal rather stiff, semi-official synods, his monitory prayers, 
and his internecine war against white trousers. But as the 
Indian bishop was a great man, notwithstanding these little- 
nesses, and a good bishop, notwithstanding many eccentricities, 
so was the vice-principal of St Edmund’s Hall ; and we cannot 
doubt that there is perfect truth in his biographer’s statement, 
that “his character was far above all his peculiarities. His 
pupils honoured, admired, and still remember him with the 
most affectionate regard ; and his influence was felt, to a cer- 
tain extent, over all the University.” 

But if Mr Wilson was somewhat finical in his ideas of col- 
lege-proprieties, he was nothing but the earnest preacher and 
the warm-hearted pastor, in relation to his little flock, or rather 
flocks, at Worton. Having succeeded a worldly, fox-hunting 
om he found neither knowledge nor love of the gospel there; 

ut he gave himself with all earnestness to the work of the 
ministry amongst them, and his word came to many with de- 
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monstration of the Spirit and power. The congregations under 
his predecessor, and under himself at first, ranged from two or 
three to fifteen or twenty persons; but after some years the 
churches were filled to overflowing. They “crowded the little 
churches, hung around the windows, and filled the church- 
yard.” And it was not merely curiosity that brought these 
crowds, but a growing love of the gospel and the Saviour whom 
he simply, and faithfully, and earnestly preached to them. 
There is all the evidence that can ever be, that many under his 
ministry were brought from death to life, from the power of 
Satan unto God. 

But Mr Wilson was soon removed from this scene. Mr Cecil, 
after much physical suffering, was at last, in 1809, entirely in- 
capacitated for clerical duty, and on his most earnest entreaty, 
and that of his congregation, Mr Wilson became his successor 
in St John’s, Bedford Row. He was obliged, however, to give 
a portion of his time to Oxford and Worton, until his successor, 
Mr Hill, could take his degree, so as to succeed him in the one 
office, and take orders, so as to succeed him in the other. From 
the time of his entrance on the ministry of St John’s, Mr Wilson 
became a public man. His fame as a preacher attracted men 
of all classes to his church, and very faithfully and very power- 
fully did he preach to them the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
manner of his preaching here was different from what it had 
been at Cobham and at Worton, but the matter was the same. 
Repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; this was the matter of his preaching always and every 
where ; but in his mode of presenting these great truths, he was 
both able and willing to become all things to all men. Whereas 
at Worton his preaching had been generally extemporaneous, 
he never preached at St John’s without the most elaborate pre- 
paration. He did not, however, at first read his sermons, but 
appears to have committed some parts to memory, and to have 
trusted for the expression of others to brief notes. Throughout 
his long ministry the composition of his sermons was regarded 
as a sacred duty. -He wrote them only on one side of the leaf, 
leaving the other blank. When any thought occurred to him 
that seemed to bear upon the subject of any of his sermons, or 
when in his reading he met with a passage which might illus- 
trate any of them, it was immediately transferred to the blank 
page. Then, although he preached repeatedly from the same 
text, the sermon was not necessarily the same. We know that 
at a later period, and we suppose now also, he had a habit 
of altering the form of his sermons from time to time. He 
would write a sermon on an important subject ; then expand it 
into half-a-dozen of Lent lectures ; then condense it into three ; 
again enlarge it, into ten, and finally condense it into one. If 
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men would act thus we should soon cease to hear the lamenta- 
tion that is so often uttered in these days, that the influence of 
the Pulpit has been eclipsed by that of the Press. There are 
men, we understand, who boast that they can preach with half- 
an-hour’s preparation, or with no preparation at all. The result 
is inevitable, that the hearers listen without edification, and 
prefer to such sermons a paper in the London Journal, which 
has at least the advantage of having had expended upon it 
three or four hours’ thought. 

As Mr Wilson’s ministry at St John’s extended from 1811 to 
1824, or from the thirty-third to the forty-sixth year of his age, 
it was here that he reached the zenith of his powers. Here, 
also, it probably was that he was honoured to do most in the 
way of the actual conversion of souls. “ He will never know,” 
said one of these converts, “ and he never ought to know, the 
good he has been the means of doing, for no man could bear 
it.” It was here, also, that he began to take an active part in 
public affairs connected with the great religious societies. It is 
somewhat notable that the first controversy in which he en- 
gaged, was on the subject of Baptismal Regeneration,—the sub- 
Ject on which his latest controversy turned,—in connection with 
a tract published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. On the back of this he preached before the University 
of Oxford a sermon on Regeneration, which gave great offence, 
and was not permitted to be printed at the University Press. 
For nearly half a century after this he was constantly recurring 
to the same topic, and enforcing the Scriptural doctrine of 
Regeneration, in opposition to the Popish doctrine of a merely 
ceremonial change. 

It was at this time, too, that he began to exert himself in 
advocating the cause of missions; and when he got a little 
leisure, he was sure to be laid hold of to plead the cause of the 
Church Missionary Society or the Bible Society. We do not 
think that he ever excelled as a platform speaker, in aught like 
the same degree in which he excelled as a preacher. Still he 
spoke well, and this was before the time when all men can speak 
more or less, better or worse, in public. His intellectual features, 
his most admirable voice,* his real and manifest earnestness, 
always secured for him an attentive and interested auditory. 
On these occasions he sometimes indulged in pleasantries which 
must have been a little grotesque, but which would be saved 
from being ridiculous by their being so evidently the welling 





* Mr Bateman calls it “ his almost unequalled voice.” The present reviewer 
never heard it until it was considerably broken and cracked by age. But even 
then it was splendid. Still it was only its pitch and compass that made it so. 
It seemed very imperfectly modulated, This is accounted for by his want of 
musical “ ear.” 
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forth of an earnest and withal a genial nature. We very lately 
met with the following paragraph in the autobiography of 
Joseph Wolff. It is probably a caricature, but it is doubtless 
“founded on fact.” The date of it must be about 1820 :— 


“ Wolff now relates what took place one day at a public meeting of 
the Church Missionary Society, where Mr Simeon, Daniel Wilson, 
afterwards Rishop of Calcutta, and Gerard Noel, were speaking. 
Simeon said, ‘I have accompanied on board the ship, when they set 
forth as missionaries, men like Thomason, Claudius Buchanan, and 
Henry Martyn, and I hope to accompany many more such next 
May ;’ and saying this, he jumped about like a dancing dervish,— 
upon which Daniel Wilson rose on the platform and said, ‘If all 
men were to leap about with the vigour of youth, as our elderly 
friend Mr Simeon has done, all prejudices would soon disappear ;’ 
and then Daniel Wilson also jumped and danced about, like his 
friend.” 


As one of the most popular preachers in London, and minis- 
ter of one of the largest and most influential congregations 
in it, Mr Wilson had, of course, a great deal of his time occu- 
by visits and correspondence. Many extracts from his 
etters are given in these volumes, and we heartily wish that 
we could transfer some specimens of them to our pages; but 
our limited space will not admit of it. In the vestry of his 
church, a society, called the “ Eclectic,’ met for many years, 
for discussion of theological subjects, with a view to edifica- 
tion. Mr Josiah Pratt’s notes of these discussions were pub- 
lished a few years ago by his son, the Archdeacon of Valcutta, 
in a local periodical ; and we understand, from the work be- 
fore us, that they have been published separately. We read 
them with much interest when they appeared in the Calcutta 
Intelligencer, both on account of their intrinsic value, and for 
the pleasant way in which they brought us into the presence 
of so many worthies of the last generation. 

Mr Wilson’s health having failed under his abundant la- 
bours, he had recourse, after various ineffectual palliatives, to 
the only real specific—rest and foreign travel—and spent from 
June to November of 1823 in a continental trip. He returned 
apparently restored, but a few weeks’ labour produced a re- 
lapse ; and before he recovered, he had ceased to be minister 
of St John’s and become vicar of Islington. He was inducted 
into that office on the 2d of July 1824, being his forty-seventh 
birthday. After preaching once in the parish church, and 
finding himself unable for work, he retired again into the 
country till the month of November. : 

As vicar of Islington, he continued, so far as possible, the 
good work which he had begun as minister of St John’s. But 
his great work here was “church extension.” In this he had 
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enormous difficulties to encounter ; but by faith and patience, 
by tact and temper—the temper not of nature but of grace— 
he nobly overcame them: and perhaps there never was a 
clergyman in a city parish that effected.so much as he did for 
bringing the overgrown. population of a city district under the 
influence of the gospel. By the measures which he adopted, 
and of which he overcame the initial difficulties, a parish 
containing 30,000 inhabitants is fully provided ‘with church 
accommodation. 

On the 10th of May 1827, as we have already stated, Daniel 
Wilson learned by experience the desolation of a widower’s 
heart and a widower’s home. She who had been for four- 
and-twenty years the sharer of his joys and his sorrows, his 
counsellor in difficulties, the joy and delight of his heart, was 
separated from him by death. His grief was neither unmanly 
nor unchristian ; it was not loud, but deep. It did not lead 
him to relax his efforts in his Master’s work, but rather led to 
an increase of his faithfulness and his zeal. 

Mr Wilson’s part in the “ Apocrypha Controversy,” is passed 
over by his biographer in part of a sentence. Some of our 
readers are old enough to remember that he was one of the 
sufferers under the tremendous ire of Robert Haldane, in 
consequence of the part he took in it. Since the days of 
Bishop Warburton, there has not been a more trenchant con- 
troversialist than Robert Haldane. In all the great questions 
which he debated, he was, as we honestly believe, on the right 
side; but perhaps we may be warranted in saying, that he 
did not always sufficiently allow for the differences of mental 
constitution, and the influences of education and circum- 
stances, in biassing the judgment in ways not inconsistent with 
honesty and moral rectitude. We confess we think that Mr 
Bateman should either have vindicated Mr Wilson’s conduct 
in respect to this matter, or acknowledged that he considered 
him to have been in fault. If it be said that it was undesir- 
able to rake up the ashes of a long extinct controversy, we 
answer, that it was at least as undesirable to revive the dis- 
cussions of the Islington vestry, to which he devotes many 
pages. Surely these are not of so permanent or extensive in- 
terest as a question affecting the purity of the Word of God.* 





* “In 1829, partly as connected with the Bible Society controversy, and partly 
with the hidden evils it disclosed, he (Robert Haldane) published a little volume, 
‘addressed to an eminent clergyman, justly respected for his talents and piety, who 
is now also the Metropolitan of India. It was as a public man, and a standard- 
bearer in the church, that the Rev. Daniel Wilson was singled out. Mr Wilson 
was a leader in the Bible Society; and although not personally implicated in 
the transactions which originated the painful controversy, yet he became mixed 
up with the defence of its most questionable proceedings. He was also an in- 
fluential member of the Church Missionary Society; and Mr Haldane longed 
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But the time of Daniel Wilson’s separation from Islington 
was at hand. The Indian bishopric had passed through four 
hands in a very few years. Middleton, best known for the 
accuracy of his scholarship, and the service he rendered to 
biblical criticism by his treatise on the Greek article, had 
died of a stroke of the sun. Heber, “the mitred minstrel,” 
had finished his amiable life in the bath at Tritchinopoly. 
James had died at sea, if our recollection serves us rightly, 
after a few months’ residence in his diocese. And in 1831 
Turner died, just seventeen years after the first bishop landed 
on the shores of India. The office then came to be considered 
a virtual martyrdom. It was offered to several men of note 
in the English Church, and declined. Mr Wilson himself 
suggested several names to Mr Charles Grant; and when it 
seemed impossible to get a suitable man to undertake it, he 
offered himself. As he was by this time about fifty-five years 
of age, it was considered by many of his friends a reckless and 
foolhardy step. But he had counted the cost, and the result 
shewed that, although he had originally been self-proposed, 
yet he did not run without being sent. After various negotia- 
tions, Mr Grant was authorised, with the concurrence of Lord 
Grey and the sanction of the king, to offer him the Bishopric 
of Calcutta. It was, of course, immediately accepted. 


“ All who wished well to India and the cause of missions were 
delighted. His old friends rejoiced with trembling, for they felt 
how uncertain was his tenure of health and life. One hundred and 
eight letters were received from them, full of congratulations, prayers, 
cautions, and affectionate counsels. As soon as the leisure of a 
voyage allowed, short pithy sentences were extracted from these 
letters, written in the blank leaves of his pocket Bible, and so ar- 





for an opportunity of publicly calling attention to the evil of selecting mission- 
aries out of a German-Swiss institution at Basle, when, from personal observa- 
tion, he knew that the theology there taught was at that time deeply tainted 
with Arminianism, and by no means free from the poison of infidel Rationalism. 
Mr Wilson had published two volumes of “ Letters from the Continent,” which 
seemed to present a very superficial and miti view of the neology and anti- 
Christian spirit that prevailed in places with which Mr Haldane was himself 
intimately acquainted. The letters were the result of a hasty summer's ramble, 
and should never have been published with the weight of Mr Wilson’s name.” — 
(Haldane’s Life of the Haldanes.) . 

We cannot refrain from pra another paragraph with reference to this 
subject :—“ Connected with Mr Haldane’s strictures on Mr Wilson’s procedure 
in the three great societies, an anecdote has been preserved, beautifully charao- 
teristic of the late Edward Bickersteth. That admirable and simple-hearted 
clergyman was dining with the Bishop of Calcutta at the house of John Bridges, 
Esq., in Red Lion Square, London, when some one jocularly alluded to the public 
admonition which Mr Wilson had received from rt Haldane. It was re- 
marked that its severity must defeat its own aim, when Mr Bickersteth exclaimed, 
‘Ah! brother, that rebuke will do you and me far more good than all the plea- 
sant compliments we are accustomed to receive.’ ””—Jbid. 
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ranged that a certain portion might be read each day, and the whole 
gone over every month. This was done that he might keep vividly 
in remembrance the kindly feeling which dictated them, and the 
wise advice which they contained,—and there they are to this day.” 


Daniel Wilson was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta on the 
29th of April 1832; and after the usual preliminaries of 
leave-taking, present-receiving, and disposal of property, the 
bishop left England on the 19th of June, being succeeded in 
Islington by his eldest son. Mr Simeon and other friends 
received him on board ship at Portsmouth ; suitable Scrip- 
tures were read ; earnest prayers were offered ; then the last 
farewells were exchanged ; and the voyage began. The 
bishop was not the man at any time to enjoy a long voyage ; 
and least of all now, when he was impatient to begin his work 
in the land of his adoption. It was an agreeable break when 
he landed at the Cape of Good Hope. This is the only place 
where we ever experienced the sensation that we have often 
heard described—of its being a pleasure simply to live. The 
bishop here first began his properly episeopal functions by a 
confirmation, an ordination, and the consecration of several 
pieces of ground intended for the erection of churches. 


“* More true kindness to a stranger never was shewn; and some 
blessing seemed to return to every bosom. The Bishop’s way had 
been made plain before him. The word he preached came with 
‘demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ He won all hearts in 
social intercourse, by cheerfulness and simplicity. The ‘secret of the 
Lord,’ in truth, was with him in this beginning of his great work. 
The clue to all the success of his public efforts was easily traced by 
those who knew what passed in private communion and intercourse 
with God. In the closed chamber, and by earnest prayer, he re- 
newed his strength. No sacred service was ever undertaken, no 
drawing-room ever entered, without ‘two or three’ being called to 
kneel and seek permanent grace and divine guidance. Hence words 
of wisdom ; hence peace with God; hence a cheerful countenance ; 
hence, above all, the blessing of God, which maketh rich and addeth 
no sorrow. The good savour of his visit long remained, and it served 
as a useful preparation for the more onerous duties of Calcutta.” 


At the mouth of the Hooghly, the bishop was met -by Arch- 
deacon Corrie and Dr Mill, the principal of Bishop’s College ; 
and on the 5th of November 1832, he landed at Calcutta, 
under a salute from the guns of Fort William. And now to 
give an account of Bishop Wilson’s various proceedings and 
multifarious labours, would be to write the history of India 
for a quarter of a century. There was no question affecting 
the social elevation of the people, or the improvement of the 
relations subsisting betwixt the European and native inhabi- 
tants of the country, in which he did not take an active in- 
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terest. We shall confine ourselves to a statement of his pro- 
ceedings with reference to Caste, Puseyism, and the Eastern 
Churches. 

The question of Caste in the Christian Church came before 
the bishop in the course of his first visitation of the southern 
portion of his diocese. The first missionaries had regarded 
caste as altogether incompatible with the profession of Chris- 
tianity.* But the end of the wedge was soon introduced, and 
ere long driven home. Caste was first connived at, then tole- 
rated, and then vindicated. Before Bishop Wilson’s time it 
was distinctly recognised as an institution, in no wise incon- 
sistent with the gospel. 


“ The barriers which caste had set up amongst the heathen, sepa- 
rating man from man and family from family, became incorporated 
with Christianity. Idolatrous usages were retained. Soodras and 
Pariahs refused to mingle in the house of God. At the holy com- 
munion the higher caste first drew near, and would not touch the 
cup if a low caste man preceded them. A Soodra priest or catechist, 
whilst not refusing to minister in a Pariah village, would not live 
in it. And, on the other hand, a Soodra would not allow a Pariah 
priest or catechist to preach the gospel to him, or baptize his child. 
Even the missionaries were accounted as unclean, and a native priest 
of the higher caste has been known to refuse food and shelter to two 
European missionaries on their journey, lest food and vessels should 
be defiled. Christians attended at the heathen feasts; they bore 
the heathen marks upon their foreheads ; they prohibited the mar- 
riage of widows; they would allow no mournings but in their own 
caste, and in no less than fifty ways they were assimilated to the 
heathen.” 


These enormities were vindicated on the ground that caste 
was a civil distinction, and that, if Christianity admits and 
recognises differences of rank amongst Europeans, it ought 
equally to admit distinctions of caste amongst native Chris- 
tians. The proper answer to this is a negation of both the 
major and the minor premises of the argument. It has been 
most incontestably shewn that caste is not a civil, but a reli- 
gious distinction. But, suppose it were simply civil, it does 
not follow that, because Christianity recognises some civil dis- 
tinctions, it ought to recognise all. It recognises the distinc- 
tions of rank, not because these are civil distinctions, but 
because they are in accordance with the law of nature and 
the word of God. This is not the case with respect to caste 





* Since this was written we have seen reason to alter this opinion, and have 
now no doubt that caste was tolerated in the Southern missions from their foun- 
dation. This is clearly shewn in Niecamp’s History of the Tranquebar Mission, 
which we had not read until this sheet was in the printcr’s hands. 
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distinctions. There is scarcely a doctrine of the gospel that is 
not ¢rippled, or a duty of the gospel that is not interfered 
with, by this unchristian and inhuman ordinance. 

This matter had been brought before Bishop Heber, and he 
had begun to investigate various questions relating to it. So 
far as he had proceeded, he evidently leaned to the side of 
tolerance. And it is not surprising that he should have done 
so. The evidence which he received from the higher caste 
Christians, who were of course the more intelligent and the 
more influential section of the native church, was all in favour 
of the system; and even some of the missionaries, who ad- 
mitted and deplored many of the evils of the system, were more 
disposed to adopt measures for the palliation of the most pro- 
minent evils, than to take their stand on a principle which 
must infallibly break up their churches, and shew that what 
they had represented, and most conscientiously believed, to be 
a great work, was in reality scarcely any work at all. Of these, 
it should be said, to the credit of the missionary body, there 
were very few. There is no doubt that Bishop Heber’s opinion 
on the subject, and a decision in the same direction by the 
Committee of the Christian Knowledge Society, greatly en- 
hanced the difficulty of dealing with the question. The great 
evils of the system were early brought before Bishop Wilson, 
and his action was prompt and decided, On the 5th of July 
1833, he addressed a pastoral letter to the missionaries in his 
diocese. It is a perfect model of such a composition, and we 
should very gladly quote the whole of it, but must content our- 
selves with a single paragraph :— 

“ The distinction of castes, then, must be abandoned, decidedly, 
immediately, finally ; and those who profess to belong to Christ 
must give this proof of their having really ‘ put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man,’ and having ‘ put on the new man’ 
in Christ Jesus. The gospel recognises no distinction such as those 
of castes, imposed by a heathen usage, bearing in some respects a 
supposed religious obligation, condemning those in the lower ranks 
to perpetual abasement, placing an immovable barrier against all 
advance and improvement in society, cutting asunder the bonds 
of human fellowship, on the one hand, and preventing those of 
Christian love, on the other. Such distinctions, I say, the gospel 
does not recognise. On the contrary, it teaches us that God ‘hath 
made of one blood all the nations of men;’ it teaches us that whilst 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them, it must not be so 
amongst the followers of Christ ; but that ‘ whosoever will be great 
amongst them is to be their minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among them is to be their servant; even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many.” 
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While the bishop was thus firm and decided as to the thin 
to be done, he was willing, and indeed anxious, that soun 
judgment and all possible tenderness should be used in the 
manner of doing it. But, notwithstanding this, almost all the 
churches of Southern India were broken up, all the members 
leaving them except the Pariahs. This was a sore trial, 
doubtless, to all who were connected with, or interested in, 
these missions. But, if ever there was a case in which the 
principle Fiat justitia ruat celwm was applicable, it was this. 
The conduct of the bishop, throughout this whole matter, was 
manly and Christian. If the misguided men had really been 
Christians, wisdom would have been justified of her children. 
On the bishop’s visit to the Madras Susdtanty in the follow- 
ing year, he did all that could be done, without compromise, 
to heal the breaches, and with some small measure of success. 
Perhaps it had been better that nothing had been done in 
this direction ; for it was probably partly the readmission, on 
a profession of penitence, of a few who had cut themselves off 
from the communion of the church, that proved the reintro- 
duction of the evil leaven, and necessitated the fighting of the 
old battle over again by Bishop Spencer, the successor of 
Bishop Corrie in the separate see of Madras. Now, blessed 
be God, there is good reason to believe that the accursed caste 
system is abolished in all the Indian churches. If occasion- 
ally a Brahmin convert gives himself airs on the ground of 
what he was in the days of his heathenism, he is likely to be 
very soon “taken down” by his brethren, At all events 
there is no distinction in the worship of God, and the 
bread which is broken is now truly, what it was not before, 
the communion of the body of Christ, and the cup of blessing 
which is blessed, is restored to its glorious characteristic of 
being the communion of the blood of Christ. 

We wish we could speak with as unmingled commendation 
of the bishop’s proceedings with “—— to Puseyism, the 
second subject that we mentioned. This will require some 
explanation. Of the 5806* sermons that he preached, it may 
be safely said, that every one was, in one way or other, for- 
mally or virtually, a protest and a testimony against Puseyism. 
When that pestilent heresy received a substantial form and 





* Before ing to St John’s he preached . ° - 640 times. 


At St John’s 
~ At Islington sis aL Bares 820 ... 
At various places, between 1801 and 1832, _ . ° 780... 
While at home from India i . ;. ee 
In India é ; 2301 . 


1187 .. 


Total, . ° ° ° . 5806 .., 
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character in Oxford, he was one of the very first to exhibit its, 
true character, and to point out the danger to which the church 
and the cause of Christ were exposed through its insidious 
duplicities. In almost every sermon, and in every charge, in 
all his conversations from day to day, he professedly, and by 
name, attacked it as the great error of the day. When he 
published his Commentary on the Colossians, he made it ap- 
pear as if the apostle had no other object in that epistle than 
to put down this pestilent heresy. Never did a trumpet give 
a less uncertain sound, nor are we entitled to say that it was 
vox et preterea nihil ; but certainly we think that, while he 
was most zealous for the truth, and most sincere in his zeal, 
he did not translate his words into action with that literality 
which, in such a case, was desirable. We heard him deliver a 
most admirable sermon in Calcutta, on the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture as a rule of faith, in the course of which he said most 
emphatically, that never should he lay his episcopal hands on 
any man, without the assurance that he was free from those 
errors which he condemned. And, ere an hour had elapsed, 
he ordained a man, respecting whom there was probably nota 
person in the congregation except his Lordship’s self, who did 
not believe, and indeed know, with such kind of knowledge as 
is possible on such a subject, that he was steeped in these 
errors to the core. The bishop was perfectly sincere in the de- 
claration contained in his sermon, and in the belief that he was 
not violating that declaration ; but he was too easily “ talked 
over ;” in fact, he was no match for the subtle jesuitry of the 
Oxford Tracts. His Christian instincts at once told him that 
they were wrong; but his logic failed him when he attempted 
to shew precisely how, and in what respects they were wrong. 
In fact, he had not a logical mind. He had a strong mascu- 
line English understanding, which came to correct conclusions 
on all great questions, irrespectively of logic altogether. But 
when it was a man’s interest to shew him that his views were 
only his own stated otherwise, he had little power to unravel 
the sophistry. 

It was in Bishop’s College that Tractarianism had estab- 
lished its stronghold. Its champion there was Professor Street, 
a man of great zeal and considerable acquirements, of amiable 
manners and pleasing address, who gained a great influence 
over the students in the College, and the missionaries of the 
Propagation Society in the villages to the south of Calcutta. 
The Bishop employed all possible means to wean him from his 
errors, but without a particle of success. He then represented 
to the Propagation Society the necessity of recalling him. But 
this we must give in the words of his biographer :-— 

“This warning having failed to produce the desired effect in 
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India, a strong remonstrance was written home; and it was recom- 
mended that the Society, without casting any slur upon the profes- 
sor, or in any way injuring his prospects, should withdraw him from 
the college. In earlier days this remonstrance would have produced 
the desired effect; and the recall of the professor (for which there 
was a precedent) would have restored harmony. But, instead of 
this, a measure of compromise was resolved on. The bishop was 
informed, in courteous terms, that the Society was sensible of its 
obligations to him, and convinced of the impossibility of working 
the college effectually, so long as there was a want of confidence in 
the mind of the diocesan. When, therefore, he pronounced any de- 
cision condemnatory of the professor's conduct or doctrine, they 
should be prepared to meet it by a corresponding resolution on their 
part. They hoped, however, that such an alteration would take 
place as would render any further steps unnecessary. This was 
throwing upon the Bishop a responsibility he did not choose to take. 
To recommend, as visitor of a college, the withdrawal of a professor, 
was a very different thing from condemning, as bishop of a diocese, 
the conduct and doctrine of a presbyter.” 


A different thing, doubtless ; yet the difference, as it appears 
to us, is rather in circumstantials than in substantials. The 
bishop, as visitor to the college, was most anxious that the 
professor should be removed from it, and had strongly urged 
his removal. This he would not have done unless he had 
conscientiously believed that his removal was essential to the 
good of the college. But this was only on account of the utter 
unsoundness of his doctrine, for in other respects he was an 
acquisition to the college. He had virtually taken the re- 
sponsibility of his recall upon himself, by strongly recom- 
mending it to the Society. But he was told that if he really 
wished the course which he had recommended to be adopted, 
he must himself take the initiative publicly and episcopally, 
which he had already taken privately and visitorially. To 
our thinking, there is no way of escape from the dilemma ; 
either the visitor was wrong in recommending the Society to 
recall him, or the Bishop was wrong in not withdrawing his 
licenee. The Propagation Society’s Committee seem to us to 
have acted with perfect consistency ; for it has always been 
the boast of that Society that their agents are under the epis- 
copal superintendence and control of the bishopin whose diocese 
they labour. With what propriety then could they, on the re- 
presentation of the visitor of their college, withdraw an agent 
whom the bishop had not condemned and would not con- 
demn? That the visitor and the bishop were one and the 
same man made the case no weaker, but rather stronger for 
them, however it might affect the other side of the case as 
between the bishop and them. 

The third subject to which we proposed to advert was the 
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bishop’s dealings with the Eastern Churches. These churches, 
as our readers are all aware, were first brought prominently 
to the notice of the European communities by Dr Claudius 
Buchanan. Bishop Wilson had been a diligent student of his 
Researches, and longed for personal intercourse with those most 
interesting people, who have for so many centuries maintained 
at least a form of godliness amidst most unpropitious circum- 
stances. This desire was gratified when, in his primary visi- 
tation, his Lordship arrived at Quilon. In the course of his 
intercourse with the metran or bishop, he conducted himself 
with great dignity and propriety, and succeeded in convincing 
him and the clergy that he was their friend, and would will- 
ingly aid them in all that was good for their churches. He 
preached repeatedly, through an interpreter, in their places of 
worship, and strove to strengthen a good understanding be- 
tween them and the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society in their neighbourhood. The metran received the 
Bishop with a degree of respect and expressions of deference 
bordering upon sycophancy, and promised to do all that could 
be done to promote the cause of truth and godliness in his sleepy 
community. But nothing was done; and on a subsequent 
visit, after the lapse of some years, all intercourse was de- 
clined. The present attitude of the English Church towards 
these Syrian Churches is therefore that of non-interference. 
This is to be regretted, and the bishop did very heartily re- 
gret it; but it does not seem that it could have been avoided. 
The churches admit abuses nearly as flagrant as those which 
vitiate the: Church of Rome. True, these are not rendered 
binding by any authority like that of the Council of Trent 
and the doctrine of Papal infallibility. But this renders all 
the more inexcusable the conduct of those who refuse to 
cast off these errors and abuses, and to return to the pure faith 
of the gospel and the simplicity of primitive worship, and the 
purity of Christian character. 

A few sentences are all that need now be added respecting 
the life of Bishop Wilson. In most abundant labours and 
travels, and most earnest endeavours for the external prosperity 
and internal purity of his church, he spent about thirteen 
years in India, and then sought relief to his exhausted consti- 
tution by a visit to England. At the end of 1846 he returned 
to India, and entered with as much zeal as ever on the dis- 
charge of his various duties. Eleven years after this, it was 
remarked by many that the horrors of the mutiny told more 
upon his appearance and his strength, than either his age or 
his long sojourn in a tropical clime ; and, indeed, this was 
more or less the case with all who had to come through that 
awful time. Before peace was restored to our empire in India, 
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the good old bishop was safe in the land “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” On the 
morning of the 2d of January 1858, the old man fell asleep in 
Jesus. On the 4th his body was laid in the vault prepared 
for it in that cathedral, the erection of which had occupied so 
large a portion of his thoughts in his latter years. 

Take him for all in all, there have not been many men in 
our time equal to Bishop Wilson. With faults, doubtless, and 
with failings, and certainly with eccentricities that were very 
marked, he yet feared and served God above most; and in the 
course of a long lifetime he was honoured to do very much for 
the glory of God and the advancement of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate the influence which he exerted for good amongst the 
Europeans in the various stations of India. People laughed 
at his eccentricities, but it was with a kindly oak in which 
there was mingled much affection with much veneration ; and 
his sayings in public and in private were never forgotten. 

It is scarcely possible to form a comparative estimate of any 
man with others. One excels in one quality and another in 
another ; and so it is with preachers. But, upon the whole, 
we do not think that we ever heard a better preacher than 
“the old bishop.” The matter of his sermons was always the 
gospel, the manner of them was always rich and racy. There 
was a great contrast between his written composition and his 
extemporaneous utterance. The former was always solemn 
and grave, the latter was generally somewhat grotesque ; as he 
always mingled these two in every sermon, the one was a re- 
lief to the other. When the hearers were in danger of weary- 
ing of a long disquisition, he lifted his eyes from the paper, and 
by some grotesque comparison, or some allusion to passing 
events, or even to persons present, or by some glaring anti- 
climax, he probably excited a smile ; but he at all events re- 
vived the flagging attention. We have heard it surmised that 
these sallies were introduced on purpose, in order to this effect, 
and his biographer seems to be of the same opinion ; but we 
cannot think so In fact, all his conversation and his extem- 
poraneous speeches, and his expositions of Scripture in private, 
and even his prayers, were of the same character with the ex- 
temporaneous portions of his sermons ; and we cannot imagine 
that in these he was sustaining the part of an actor. To us 
these sallies were never unpleasant but when they occurred in 
his prayers. We once heard him express himself thus—“ May 
pc oe oa within us as we think of the love, and grace,and 
mercy of our God.” All this was uttered with all the solem- 
nity of which his grand voice was capable ; and then he added 
parenthetically—‘ I would not give a farthing for hearts that 
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won’t burn—cold, selfish, nasty hearts!” His own account of 
such matters we take from Mr Bateman : 


“¢ Tam so surprised at the Bishop’s prayers,’ said a lady who was 
staying at the palace ; ‘ are they really prayers? ‘I will tell him 
what you say,’ said his chaplain, ‘ and ask him your question.’ ‘ Tell 
her,’ said the bishop, when this purpose was carried into effect, ‘to 
read her Bible, and mark the prayers of Moses, David, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Daniel, Nehemiah, and others; she will find that discussion 
and narrative is the basis of prayer. All these talked with God.’” 

A question was very frequently asked, both in India and in 
England, as to the Bishop’s catholicity. That question cannot 
be easily answered. He was certainly catholic in heart, and 
would probably have been more so in outward manifestation 
had he continued to be minister of St John’s. But his posi- 
tion as vicar of Islington, and afterwards as Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, caused the exclusiveness of his churchmanship to be 
more prominently exhibited. In fact, we think that he fre- 
quently fell into irreconcilable inconsistencies in this matter, 
sometimes speaking and acting in the character of Daniel 
Wilson, and sometimes in that of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and Metropolitan of India. But, in part, we think that his 
inconsistency was that blessed inconsistency which consists in 
progress. We remember well, when a great conference of 
missionaries of all denominations was held in Calcutta, that 
the Bishop, presiding at the public meeting with which it ter- 
minated, expressed the intensity of the satisfaction which he 
felt at presiding over such a meeting, and added, with great 
solemnity, that when he was on his deathbed, as he must soon 
be, it would be to him one of the most gratifying acts of his 
public life, to have given thus the right hand of fellowship to 
all those of every evangelical denomination, who were labour- 
ing for the glory of God and the extension of the kingdom of 
his dear Son. This was very different language from that 
which he had employed in a charge to his clergy a few years 
before. We remember also the fatherly way in which, in the 
awful days of 1857, he invited men of all denominatious to his 
meetings for prayer, and how much comfort there was in the 
way in which the brave old man pleaded and reasoned with 
God to stop the carnage which was going on all around. 

We end as we began, by repeating our conviction that 
Daniel Wilson was no common man. As a Christian, as a 
a. and as aruler in the church, he was distinguished 

y rare graces and endowments ; and long after his peculiari- 
ties and his faults are forgotten, he will be remembered amongst 
those to whom India is most indebted for the promotion of her 
best interests, and for the establishment, on her blood-drenched 
and sin-polluted soil,and in the depraved hearts of her children, 
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of that kingdom which is righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Bishop Wilson’s published writings are very voluminous. 
Besides numerous sermons and charges, those of most import- 
ance are his Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
his Exposition of the Epistle to the Colossians, The lectures 
on the Evidences are very valuable, although we dissent from 
his views, which are essentially those of Thomas Scott, on the 
subject of inspiration and its various degrees. We have already 
hinted that we think the plan of the Exposition of the Colos- 
sians faulty, inasmuch as his object is not so much to discover 
and to expound what the apostle says, as to discover how 
much he can find in the epistle inconsistent with the Trac- 
tarian system. In this respect it is liable to the same objec- 
tion that is applicable to Luther on the Galatians ; but, like 
that ratte work, it contains a vast amount of most im- 
portant truth, and some truly noble passages. 





Arr. II1.*—The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Considered. 
By the Rev. James M‘Cosn, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
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“ Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” &c. New York: 


Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

The Limits of Religious Thought Examined. In Eight Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of a in the year 
1858, on the Bampton Foundation. By Henry LONGUE- 
VILLE ManseEL, B.D., Reader in Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Magdalen College. First American, from 
the third London edition. With the Notes translated. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 

The Province of Reason: A Criticism of the Bampton Lec- 
ture on “The Limits of Religious Thought.” By Joun 
Youne, LL.D., Edin., author of “The Christ of History,” 
&c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

The Philosophy of the Infinite ; with Special Reference to the 
Theories of Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin. By 
Henry CaLtperwoop. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & 
Co. 1854. 


WE prefix the title “ Reason and Faith” to this article, not 
because we propose to enter upon an exhaustive, or even for- 
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mal, discussion of the subject, but because it is a prominent 
topic in all, and the chief subject treated in a part, of the 
books whose titles are given above, which we thus bring before 
our readers for comment and criticism. If it is the avowed 
and chief subject of two of these works, it is also largely and 
ably handled, either directly, or in the discussion of questions 
fundamental to the solution of it, in the other two. Not only 
does the question as to the general relation of Faith to Reason 
thus constitute the commune vinculum between these treatises, 
but more specifically, the discussion, to a greater or less extent, 
of this relation as affected by the philosophies of the Condi- 
tioned and Unconditioned, and the various modes of speculating 
about the Infinite, the Absolute, the Eternal, and the Uncre- 
ated, that were initiated by Kant, and have made themselves 
felt as forces in shaping the current of philosophic and theologic 
speculation until now. They had, however, aes ruled in Ger- 
many before they were insinuated into the French mind through 
the fascinating lectures and publications of Cousin. Still more 
recently have they penetrated the Anglo-Saxon mind. But 
they have now become a formidable power in some of the high- 
places of Britain and America. As they wane in the country 
of their birth and early triumph, they wax in force and 
obtrusiveness in these countries of their later adoption. The 
problems and issues which this type of thinking raises, confront 
us on every hand. It impregnates very much of our current 
literature, philosophy, and divinity. The infection is in all 
grades of potency. We have simple and unmitigated Trans- 
cendentalism, the blankest Pantheism, theoretical and practi- 
cal, running out, as in the school of Emerson, into the most 
shameless and articulate scheme of fatalistic licentiousness. 
We have transcendental mysticism and transcendental rational- 
ism. We have decoctions of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, in histories, essays, reviews, original and translated, 
native and imported. We have Rational Psychologies, Cos- 
mologies, and Theologies, proving not merely how God has 
made, or even ought to make, but how he must make the uni- 
verse, if he make it at all. We have theologies which identify 
God, man, and nature, and make Christ, or the Incarnation, 
the mere incoming of a theanthropic life into humanity, to bring 
it back to the depths of the Absolute Deity, of which it is the 
effluence—a life, according to some, permeating and recovering 
the entire race, or humanity as such—according to others, hus- 
banded in the external and organic church, and distributed 
through the sacraments and other outward ceremonies, only 
to such as receive these ritualistic administrations at the hands 
of duly authorised hierophants. Others, again, shew the bias 
which their thinking and writing have received from these 
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sources, in their antagonism to this philosophy and its fruits. 
They are known chiefly as polemics against it, some assailing 
it with intelligence as to its nature, its truths, and its errors, 
while they attack the latter with well-chosen and well-directed 
weapons; others dashing at it blindly, and making havoc 
alike with friend and foe, truth and error. 

We have blind giants, who appear to regard it as their mis- 
sion to hurl bomb-shells somewhere, as a demonstratjon against 
_ Transcendental heresies, whether these hit the foe, or fall and 
explode with destructive effect in their own or a friendly camp. 
Worst of all, some of the mightiest men who have undertaken 
to grapple with this Kantean philosophy and its monstrous 
progeny, and have flattered themselves and others that they 

ave vanquished it, give unequivocal signs of being in a mourn- 
ful degree mastered by it. They have caught somewhat of the 
distemper in the attempt to cure it. They seem, scarcely 
knowing it, to be striving to inoculate philosophy and theology 
with the virus, for the purpose of fortifying them against it ; 
as will yet more fully appear. 

Before proceeding to Mr Mansel’s great work, and the 
vigorous answer to it by Dr Young, which will form the cen- 
tral topic of the observations we are about to offer, we wish 
briefly to characterise the treatise of Dr M‘Cosh. Some of 
its more particular statements relative to the great questions 
handled in Mr Mansel’s work, we hope to bring before our 
readers, when we come to the heart of our discussion. 

Dr M‘Cosh has won high rank among the Christian philoso- 
phers of our day by the works he has already published. His 
treatise on “The Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” 
introduced him most favourably and widely to the notice of 
cultivated and thinking men in both hemispheres. His next 
work on “Typical Forms,” &c., was welcomed by a narrower 
circle, because more scientific and technical. At the same 
time it was recognised as a valuable contribution to apologetics, 
and a confirmation of the author’s high rank as a thinker. We 
rate the present work above either of its predecessors, alike as 
regards the ability it manifests, the difficulty of the questions 
elucidated, and the importance of the solutions, direct and indi- 
rect, which he offers to some of the great issues which now 
enlist the mind of the church. His works have the merit of 
speaking to living questions and meeting an existing deside- 
ratum. They touch apologetic theology at that point in which, 
for the time being, the enemies of the gospel are most success- 
ful in perplexing and annoying its friends. They deal with 
it, as it is impugned, obscured, or endangered by the scientists, 
metaphysicians, rationalists, and mystics of our day—in short, 
by fe constitutes the prevalent “ philosophy falsely so 
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called.” They repel not merely those who assail Christianity 
in name, and deny the divinity of the Scriptures, but those 
who, under the name and guise of Christians, virtually emascu- 
late or annihilate it, for the purpose of bringing it into accord 
with the supposed demands of reason; spontaneous or reflective, 
scientific or philosophic. He has the merit of meeting the exact 
issue, of facing instead of shirking the difficult problems which 
are either intrinsic to philosophy, or which emerge in the 
attempt to conciliate it with religion. In short, Dr M‘Cosh’s . 
great specialty is metaphysics, including the metaphysics of 
Shigeteal science, and these especially as related to Christianity ; 
and in our opinion he has cultivated it with signal success. 
We do not indeed class him with Hamilton, or even with Man- 
sel, as to the order of his mind. We miss the gigantic intel- 
lectual energy, the immense learning, the mighty momentum 
of the former. But then we miss his vehement prejudices, his 
frequent one-sidedness, shewing itself occasionally in the em- 
phatic contradiction of what he had as emphatically affirmed,* 
and above all, his entanglement in that net-work of Kantean 
relativities, and antinomies, which he seemed, now to tear into 
shreds, and now to bind more tightly about him in the very 
effort to burst it—a giant brushing away these monstrous fic- 
tions, like so many puny reptiles, by the mere sporting or 
effortless play of his powers, and anon charmed, spell-bound, 
and, in a sort, paralysed by them. We miss also in M‘Cosh 
the pre-eminent scholarly culture, the choice philosophic learn- 
ing, the severely classic style, and the dialectic keenness of 
Mansel. But we are also glad to miss what is a heavy draw- 
back to these high qualities—that enslavement to certain 
logical quibbles or fictions concerning the Absolute and Infi- 
nite, which figures so largely in the new philosophy of the 
conditioned, and which are treated by him as first truths that 
must be allowed to dominate over reason and faith, philosophy 
and theology. 

But if less vigorous and brilliant than either the master or 
disciple, who, in spite of their faults, stand at the head of late 
writers on philosophy in the English tongue, he has merits 
which more than compensate for this sort of inferiority. There 
is a certain quick discernment of truth and error, good and 
evil; of the weak side of splendid and imposing philosophic 
systems; of the friendly or hostile bearing of metaphysical 
dogmas, or arguments upon scriptural and evangelical truth ; 
a facile and felicitous exposure of the fallacies and sophistries 
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which lend them plausibility ; a ready perception, and happy 
setting forth, of the harmony between the light of Nature and 
Revelation; and all this with references to living issues, which 
impart great value to his writings, especially his latest work. 
If he does not rank among the foremost as a discoverer or 
originator of new opinions, he has few peers in power to detect 
and expose the chaff and the wheat, to separate, and help 
others to separate, the precious from the vile. Others may 
be more inventive, ingenious, and eloquent, as advocates. 
Dr Mosh shews rather the qualities of a judge, whose 
“senses are exercised to discern between good and evil.” 
Like the magnet cast into a heap of sand and iron-filings, it 
spontaneously picks up the true metal, and rejects the worth- 
less dirt. It is this sound, sensible, judicial quality of mind 
that renders him a sober and safe thinker, vo communicates 
to his works a healthy tone, and salutary influence. In this 
view, their wide popularity is both deserved and explained. 
The very title of his book, although certainly not striking 
for euphony or terseness, discovers what is far better—the 
happy tact for discerning a work that needed to be done, 
and appreciating its relative and intrinsic importance. “The 
Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated,” has long 
been a great desideratum with reference to some of the chief 
issues which agitate Christendom. And yet, on a superficial 
glance, the very phrase savours of a solecism. For the very 
differentia of a truth known by intuition is, that it is not 
reached by,induction, but a priori—t. e., known prior to, 
and independently of, such induction, which is an eminently 
discursive mental process, going from a long observation and 
comparison of individual instances, to the evolution of a 
general law. The idea of proving the illimitableness of space 
or time, the propositions of geometry, or that we ought to do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto us, by 
induction, or inductive generalisation, is simply absurd. This 
is not what is meant by the inductive investigation of our intel- 
lectual intuitions. Induction is not here employed as another 
or rival method of knowing the same things which we know 
by intuition. It is not a co-ordinate source of knowledge. 
It is rather a means of learning what our intuitions really 
are, and what they actually contain; what precisely is the 
amount of their self-affirmations and immediate beholdings. 
Thus, that space is illimitable, that every event must have a 
cause, that justice ought to be done, that all qualities must 
belong to a substance+these are truths which are intuitively 
seen in their own light. They are not only not dependent 
for confirmation upon experience, but they are incapable of 
being proved by any amount of experience. For they affirm 
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what is true not only in, but beyond, all actual experience ; 
nay, all supposable or possible experience. They, of course, 
are not obtained by inductive observation and generalisation, 
which have place only within the sphere of experience, and 
with reference to matters known exclusively by experience. 
But then it is a matter of experience, a fact or phenomenon 
of our consciousness, that we have these intuitions which dis- 
cern and affirm truths beyond experience, and a priori. It is, 
therefore, a fair field of inductive inquiry to ascertain what 
are the intuitions which manifest themselves in our conscious 
experience, how they arise, what are their circumstances and 
surroundings, what is their precise import, what are the criteria 
which test them, and whether the formulas which are commonly 
employed to express them declare their content fully and 
exactly, neither more nor less. Thus the intuition of causality 
is sometimes enunciated in this wise: “everything must have 
a cause.” But its true statement is: “every event must have 
a cause.” The difference is vast—as great as that produced 
by the insertion or omission of a Greek letter in the Athana- 
sian controversy. On the former statement, we require an 
infinite regress of causes without finding any First Cause. 
On the latter, a First Cause is inevitably postulated. Our 
intuition of the Infinite is that it is illimitable, and that the 
object of which infinitude is predicated, admits of no increase 
of degree. This is one thing. The dogma of the advocates 
of the philosophy of the conditioned, developed from Kant’s 
antinomies, that the infinite is that which includes in itself all 
actual and all possible existence; that therefore an infinite God 
is incompatible with finite or created beings ; that creation 
is impossible, and pantheism the only possibility conceivable 
by the human intellect, is a very different thing. Men are 
exceedingly apt to take partial views of things, and uncon- 
sciously shut their eyes to whatever does not accord with their 
own likes and prejudices, and to exalt the tenets of their own 
clan, party, or sect, or their own pet conceits and logical 
quibbles, to the dignity of intuitive truths, about which they 
are impatient of all doubt and controversy. Unaqueque 
gens id legem nature putat quod didicit. On the other hand, 
fierce partizans will often deny even intuitive truths which 
militate against their favourite dogmas. Besides all this, 
there are not wanting those who, pleading a quasi, if not real, 
sanction from Locke, deny all intuitive truths; assert that 
the mind is a tabula rasa, without any original ideas or first 
principles, potential or actual; and that its only resource for 
general truths is by induction from the facts of its outward 
and inward experience. For the elucidation of such questions, 
and the settlement of such controversies, the inductive inves- 
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tigation of our intuitions is indispensable. And to this work 
Dr M‘Cosh has addressed himself, with signal success. 

A chief point which he emphasizes is the manner in which 
our intuitions first operate and display themselves. They 
always first perceive the truths they discern, not in the ab- 
stract, but in the concrete, as qualities of individual objects 
or actions. These are afterwards, having been observed in 
connection with a number of such individual things, generalised 
and formalised into abstract propositions or principles, whose 
truth the mind sees intuitively as soon as they are stated. 
That no two straight lines can enclose a space, that no two 
bodies can occupy the same space at the same moment, that 
worship is right and blasphemy wicked, this and all else the 
like is first seen concretely in individual cases. The obser- 
vation of these qualities in such instances suggests and induces 
the statement of the universal abstract principle, which is seen 
to be true as soon as stated, by its own self-evidencing light. 
Space and time indeed are sut generis. Body perceived in 
space, and events in time, may first direct the attention of the 
mind to them. But when once turned towards them, it in- 
tuitively knows them to be boundless, and incapable of being 
conceived as non-existent. In this illimitable and necessary 
character, time and space, of course, are not first seen con- 
cretely in any object or event, but in their own immensity as 
the receptivities of all existence. 

Dr M‘Cosh shews that there are three aspects in which these 
intuitions manifest themselves. First,they appear as regulative 
principles, whether they are distinctly apprehended by the mind 
swayed by them or not. Secondly, they are to be regarded as 
facts of consciousness in all mental phenomena which betray 
their presence. Thirdly, they are to be viewed as objective 
general truths, which represent what is involved in the con- 
crete instances in which they appear, in an abstract and uni- 
versal form, and which, as thus formalised, are intuitively seen 
to be true. These intuitions appear as regulative forces in the 
case of those who have never consciously recognised them, or 
who even deny them. The peasant who has never thought of 
free-agency, and the fatalist who denies it, both alike shew that 
they are controlled by a conviction of it, in estimating their 
own responsibility and that of others. Others may have never 
presented te themselves the proposition, that moral good and 
evil are such intrinsically, and that there is an ineffaceable 
difference between them. They may be even Epicureans or 
Utilitarians in theory. But they will make it manifest that 
their moral judgments are often regulated, in spite of their 
theories, by the intuitive conviction that some acts are right 
and others wrong in their own nature. So in regard to ideal- 
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ists. Their conduct is regulated by the conviction that there 
are real external non-egovistic substances. The idealist clergy- 
man, whose horse was stolen, was no wise comforted by being 
informed that he still possessed the idea of his horse. 

Another point on which Dr M‘Cosh well and strenuously 
insists is, that the genuine intuitions of the mind apprehend 
realities, not mere fictions of the imagination, not a mere 
ideal colouring or shape which the mind throws out from 
itself. Thus, if we discern the quality of moral goodness, or 
moral evil in actions, these are real objective qualities of 
those actions, not mere subjective shadows projected upon 
them from our minds—unless their action be morbid and 
abnormal. Space and time, the nexus of events with causes, 
and of qualities with substance, are objective realities, not 
mere subjective forms of thought. This principle we deem 
of the first importance, as it is maintained by our author, in 
regard to the intuition both of external objects through the 
senses, and of supersensual truths. It in reality closes the 
crevasse opened by Kant, through which Transcendentalism 
breaks out, levelling all embankments, burying common sense, 
sound philosophy, and pure religion under its devastating 
flood—and which still, as we shall see, sends out its em- 
poisoned currents to mingle with and vitiate Christian philo- 
sophy and theology. The beginning of all this sublimated 
folly of those who professing to be wise become fools, lies just 
here—in resolving objective truths and realities into mere 
subjective impressions or forms of thinking. 

The criterion of these intuitive truths Dr M‘Cosh finds to 
be three—self-evidence, necessity, catholicity. Herein he 
substantially follows Hamilton, who also adds to these, sim- 
plicity and incomprehensibility. If a truth be compound 
and not simple, then it is not intuitive, but deduced from the 
conceptions or judgments of which it is compounded. And 
the same is true, if it be comprehensible, 7.¢, referable to 
and explicable by other truths on which it is dependent. As 
to self-evidence, this criterion is self-evident. As to catholicity, 
that is, being confined to no nation, sect, or party, but shew- 
ing themselves in all healthy and developed minds, this is an 
obvious characteristic of intuitive truth. As to necessity, this 
is of two kinds: |. As denoting that, the contrary of which 
is inconceivable. 2. That which the mind cannot help regard- 
ing as self-evident as soon as presented to it, although the 
contrary is not inconceivable. Of the former sort of strict 
and literal necessity, the proposition that of two contradic- 
tories one must, and both cannot be true, is a specimen. Of 
the latter sort of relative necessity, the proposition that our 
normal consciousness is a true, and not a lying witness, and 
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that its results are knowledge, and not imposture, is a speci- 
men. It cannot be questioned that the foregoing are real and 
sufficient criteria of intuitive truths. 

All this, and much more the like, is ably put, argued, and 
applied by our author to some of the great questions which 
hinge thereupon. Nor is it necessary that we say more by 
way of evincing what we have indicated as the sound and 
healthy character of the author’s mind, especially as shewn 
in this volume. Of course, he is not always equally forcible 
and felicitous. We find ourselves at times tried by a certain 
diffuse style and fragmentary method, where we look for a 
more compact and continuous evolution of the subject in 
hand. At first, in speaking of the will, he uses certain 
phrases which look like asserting the Pelagian theory of con- 
trary choice. As we proceed, however, we find that he main- 
tains a causation of the acts of will, only that this causation 
is not physical, but moral, and congruous with freedom of 
choice. This is the truth. It is all that most of those, whom 
the author seems to think himself opposing, claim. We ob- 
serve at times a confused mode of statement in regard to 
necessary truths, as if they were dependent on induction for 
proof. At other times, however, he defines with great clear- 
ness and exactness the distinction between inductive and 
necessary truths. We now take leave of this important 
work, except as we may have occasion to quote from it, in 
dealing with Mr Mansel, to whose great book on the “ Limits 
of Religious Thought,” we now turn. 

This book is designed as an antidote, primarily to Rational- 
ism ; secondly and incidentally, to what he calls Dogmatism. 
These, respectively, he thus defines :—‘‘ Theological dogmatism 
is thus an application of reason to the support and defence of 
pre-existing statements of Scripture. Rationalism, on the 
other hand, so far as it deals with Scripture at all, deals with 
it as a thing to be adapted to the independent conclusions of 
the natural reason, and to be rejected where that adaptation 
cannot conveniently be made. By Rationalism, without in- 
tending to limit the name to any single school or period in 
theological controversy, I mean generally to designate that 
system whose final test of truth is placed in the direct assent 
of the human consciousness, whether in the form of logical 
deduction, or moral judgment, or religious intuition, by what- 
ever previous process these faculties may have been raised to 
their assumed dignity as arbitrators. The Rationalist, as such, 
is not bound to maintain that a divine revelation of religious 
truth is impossible, nor even to deny that it has been actually 
given.” ‘ And,” adds Mr Mansel, “ he claims for himself and 
his age the privilege of accepting or rejecting any given reve- 
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lation, wholly or in part, according as it does or does not 
satisfy the conditions of some higher criterion to be supplied 
by the human consciousness,” Pp. 47, 48. 

This is a good definition of Rationalism. And the author 
has well ascribed to it a tendency to diminish, dilute, and 
destroy all the distinctive doctrines, the very substance of 
Christianity. As to Dogmatism, which he farther explains 
as being an attempt to exhibit the unsystematised statements 
of Scripture, “as supported by reasonable grounds, and con- 
nected into a scientific whole,” he claims that its perils are of 
an opposite kind. It tends to add human opinions to the 
body of revealed doctrine, and to weaken the authority of this 
doctrine by resting it on mere rational considerations, and 
substituting human for divine authority. As to this, we only 
observe—1. That this is an unusual application of the word 
dogmatism, and fitted, if not designed, to cast gratuitous 
odium upon the systematic statement and defence of scrip- 
tural doctrine. 2, That it is the proud abuse and overstrain- 
ing, not the use, of efforts to methodise and harmonise Chris- 
tian doctrine that beget unscriptural additions to it. 3. That 
the effort to shew that a doctrine or system is accordant with 
right reason, or not repugnant to it, at various points and in 
various aspects, is by no means inconsistent with founding it 
on Scripture. Nor does it lessen the authority of Scripture, 
when its statements are shewn not to be repugnant to reason, 
or to have a response and witness in the conscience of men. 
It is only when the reason of men usurps the prerogative of 
the Infinite Mind, and denies that to be true which God 
affirms, or when it soars to meddle with things too high for it, 
utterly beyond its grasp, as in pronouncing against the possi- 
bility of the Trinity and Incarnation, that it becomes perni- 
cious and destructive. This, however, if Dogmatism, is, in a 
far higher degree, Rationalism. Of this, more hereafter. 
These few provisional words have been said here, because we 
do not wish to encumber our progress by any further discus- 
sion of Dogmatism. 

For these foes of Christianity, the one really portentous, 
the other, in its legitimate use, imaginary, the author thinks 
he has discovered a sovereign antidote, which it is the object 
of this volume to set forth. The principle which solves the 
whole difficulty is thus stated a italicised by himself :— 
“ The primary and proper object of criticism is not Religion, 
natural or revealed, but the human mind in its relation to 
Religion,” p. 61. If it can thus be shewn that the human 
mind is wholly incompetent, in virtue of its own laws, to make 
the Infinite an object of thought without running itself into 
contradictions, then it follows that it is wholly incompetent to 
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criticise a revelation from God upon matters pertaining to 
God. The Rationalist is caught in the entanglements which 
he weaves for the orthodox believer. “If it can be shewn 
that the limits of religious and philosophical thought are both 
the same; that corresponding difficulties occur in both, and 
from the nature of the case, must occur, the chief foundation 
of religious Rationalism is cut away from under it,” P. 64, 
Our author then proceeds, in the second and third lectures, 
to demonstrate the necessary incapacity of the human mind 
to make the Unconditioned, the Absolute, the Infinite—z. ¢., 
God—(see pages 28, 29, foot-note), an object of thought or 
knowledge. Of course, everything here depends upon what 
is meant by thought and knowledge. If he means the full 
comprehension and perfect knowledge of God, of course none 
will dispute with him. But if he means a partial knowledge, 
yet a knowledge true, although partial, then all christendom 
will protest against it, except that superstitious antichrist 
which teaches that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 
What he means will appear more fully as we examine his 
proofs in support of his position. He says— 


“ There are three terms familiar as household words, in the voca- 
bulary of Philosophy, which must be taken into account in every 
system of Metaphysical Theology. ‘To conceive the Deity as he is, 
we must conceive him as First Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite. 
By the First Cause is meant that which produces all things, and is 
itself produced of none. By the Absolute, is meant that which 
exists in and by itself, having no necessary relation to any other 
being. By the /nfinite is meant that which is free from all possible 
limitation ; that, than which a greater is inconceivable ; and which 
consequently can receive no additional attribute or mode of exist- 
ence, which it had not from all eternity. 

“The Infinite, as contemplated by this philosophy, cannot be re- 
garded as consisting of an infinite number of attributes, each un- 
limited in its kind. It cannot be conceived, for example, after the 
analogy of a line, infinite in length, but not in breadth ; or of a sur- 
face, infinite in two dimensions of space, but bounded in a third ; or 
of an intelligent being, possessing some one or more modes of con- 
sciousness in an infinite degree, but devoid of others. Even if it be 
granted, which is not the case, that such a partial infinite may with- 
out contradiction be conceived, still it will have a relative infinity 
only, and be altogether incompatible with the idea of the Absolute. 
The line limited in breadth, is thereby necessarily related to the space 
that limits it : the intelligence endowed with a limited number of 
attributes, co-exists with others which are thereby related to it, as 
cognate or opposite modes of consciousness. The metaphysical re- 
presentation of the Deity, as Absolute and Infinite, must necessarily, 
as the profoundest metaphysicians have acknowledged, amount to 
nothing less than the sum of all reality. ‘ What kind of an Absolute 
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Being is that, says Hegel, ‘which does not contain in itself all that 
is actual, even evil included? We may repudiate the conclusion 
with indignation ; but the reasoning is unassailable. Ifthe Absolute 
and Infinite is an object of human conception at all, this, and none 
other, is the conception required. That which is conceived as ab- 
solute and infinite must be conceived as containing within itself the 
sum, not only of all actual, but of all possible modes of being. For 
if any actual mode can be denied of it, it is related to that mode, and 
limited by it ; and if any possible mode can be denied of it, it is 
capable of becoming more than it now is, and such a capability is a 
limitation. Indeed it is obvious that the entire distinction between 
the possible and the actual can have no existence as regards the ab- 
solutely infinite ; for an unrealised possibility is necessarily a relation 
and a limit. The scholastic saying, Deus est actus purus, ridiculed 
as it has been by modern critics, is in truth but the expression, in 
technical language, of the almost unanimous voice of philosophy, both 
in earlier and later times. 

“ But these three conceptions, the Cause, the Absolute, the Infinite, 
all equally indispensable, do they not imply contradiction to each 
other, when viewed in conjunction, as attributes of one and the same 
being? A Cause cannot, as such, be absolute : the Absolute cannot, 
as such, be a cause. The cause, as such, exists Only in relation to 
its effect : the cause is a cause of the effect ; the effect isan effect of 
the cause. On the other hand, the conception of the Absolute im- 
plies a possible existence out of all relation. We attempt to escape 
from this apparent contradiction, by introducing the idea of succes- 
sion in time. The Absolute exists first by itself, and afterwards be- 
comes a cause, But here we are checked by the third conception, 
that of the Infinite. How can the Infinite become that which it was 
not fronr the first? If Causation is a possible mode of existence, 
that which exists without causing is not infinite ; that which be- 
comes a cause has passed beyond its former limits. Creation at any 
particular moment of time being thus inconceivable, the philosopher 
is reduced to the alternative of Pantheism, which pronounces the 
effect to be mere appearance, and merges all real existence in the 
cause. The validity of this alternative will be examined presently. 

“ Meanwhile, to return for a moment to the supposition of a true 
causation. Supposing the Absolute to become a cause, it will follow 
that it operates by means of free will and consciousness. For a 
necessary cause cannot be conceived as absolute and infinite. If 
necessitated by something beyond itself, it is thereby limited by a 
superior power ; and if necessitated by itself, it has in its own nature 
a necessary relation to its effect. The act of causation must, 
therefore, be voluntary ; and volition is only possible in a conscious 
being. But consciousness, again, is only conceivable as a relation. 
There must be a conscious subject, and an object of which he is con- 
scious. . . . 

“The corollary from this reasoning is obvious. Not only is the 
Absolute, as conceived, incapable of a necessary relation to anything 
else ; but it is also incapable of containing, by the constitution of its 
own nature, an egsential relation within itself. 
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“ Thus we are landed in an inextricable dilemma. The Absolute 
cannot be conceived as conscious, neither can it be conceived as un- 
conscious : it cannot be conceived as complex, neither can it be con- 
ceived as simple : it cannot be conceived by difference, neither can 
it be conceived by the absence of difference ; it cannot be identified 
with the universe, neither can it be distinguished from it. The One 
and the Many, regarded as the beginning of existence, are thus alike 
incomprehensible,” pp. 75-79. 

“ The whole of this web of contradictions (and it might be ex- 
tended if necessary, to a far greater length) is woven from an original 
warp and woof :—namely, the impossibility of conceiving the co-ex- 
istence of the infinite and the finite, and the cognate impossibility of 
conceiving a first commencement of phenomena, or the absolute giving 
birth to the relative. The laws of thought appear to admit of no 
possible escape from the meshes in which thought is entangled, save 
by destroying one or the other of the cords of which they are com- 
posed. Pantheism or Atheism are thus the alternatives offered to 
us, according as we prefer to save the infinite by the sacrifice of the 
finite, or to maintain the finite by denying the existence of the in- 
finite,” pp. 81, 82. 

It was hardly necessary for the author to go on and demon- 
strate that Pantheism and Atheism afford no relief, but are 
capable of being easily run out into similar antilogies, and of 
shattering reason against itself in its very effort to apprehend 
them. Indeed, what is not capable of this treatment, if there 


be any substance or validity in this sort of logical legerdemain, 
which can be practised with equal facility upon any object, 
finite or infinite, and reel off an equal profusion of contradic- 
tions? But before examining these antilogies at length, which 
are but ramifications of Kant’s famous antinomies,* we will 





* Antinomies of Kant : 
First Antinomy. 
The world has a beginning in time, and is limited in regard to space. 
The world has no beginning in time and no limits in space, but is in regard 


to both infinite. 
Second Antinomy. 

Every composite substance consists of simple parts, and all that exists must 
either be simple or composed of simple parts. 

No composite thing can consist of simple parts, and there cannot exist in the 
world any simple substance. 

Third Antinomy. 

Causality, according to the laws of nature, is not the only causality operating 
to orignate the phenomena of the world; to account for the phenomena we must 
have the causality of freedom. 

There is no such thing as freedom, but everything in the world happens accord- 
ing to the laws of nature. 

Fourth Antinomy. 

There exists in the world, or in conection with it, as a part or as the cause of 
it, an absolutely necessary being. j 

An absolutely necessary being does not exist, either in the world or out of it, 
as the cause of the world, 
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bring to the notice of our readers, Mr Mansel’s attempted de- 
monstration of the source and the necessity of these contradic- 
tory conceptions of things, as lying in the very nature of con- 
sciousness and personality. 


“That man can be conscious of the Infinite is thus a supposition, 
which, in the very terms in which it is expressed, annihilates itself. 
Consciousness is essentially a limitation, for it is the determination 
of the mind to one actual out of many possible modifications. But 
the Infinite, if it is to be conceived at all, must be conceived as 
potentially everything and actually nothing ; (! !) for if there is any- 
thing in general which it cannot become, it is thereby limited ; and 
if there is anything in particular which it actually is, it is thereby 
excluded from being any other thing. But again, it must be con- 
ceived as actually everything, and potentially nothing : for an un- 
realised potentiality is likewise a limitation. If the infinite can be 
that which it is not, it is by that very possibility marked out as in- 
complete and capable of a higher perfection. If it is actually every- 
thing, it possesses no characteristic feature, by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from anything else, and descerned as an object of con- 
sciousness. 

“ This contradiction, which is utterly inexplicable on the supposi- 
tion that the infinite is a positive object of human thought, is at 
once accounted for, when it is regarded as the mere negation of 
thought. If all thought is limitation—if, whatever we conceive is, 
by the very act of conception, regarded as finite—the infinite, from 
a human point of view, is merely a name for the absence of those 
conditions under which thought is possible,” p. 94 


It was surely a work of supererogation for the author to tell 
us, on the next page, that consistency requires us to “ refuse to 
attribute consciousness to God,” if we attempt any conception 
of him, because consciousness implies “limitation and change ;” 
and still further, that we cannot conceive of God except under 
some characteristics—. e., distinction and limitation : and yet 
that if we attempt to set aside or ignore these limiting modifi- 
cations, “the apparent paradox of the German philosopher 
becomes literally true ;—pure being is pure nothing.” A finite 
being or nothing! O thou Most High God! is this the dread 
position into which the minds thou hast given us are, in the 
phrase of this author, “cramped by their own laws, and be- 
wildered by their own forms!” that they should be compelled 
to conceive of thee either as a limited being or as nothing ! 

Similar quiddities, shall we call them? are evolved by the 
author, from the fact that consciousness involves relation, while 
“the Absolute as such is independent of all relation”—there- 
fore “we cannot conceive it as existing,” pp. 96,97. Still 
further, from the fact that consciousness in human experience 
involves duration and succession, a tissue of like contradictions 
is woven, pp. 98, 99. 
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Consciousness, moreover, involves Personality. So also do 
“the various mental attributes which we ascribe to God— 
Benevolence, Holiness, Justice, Wisdom, for example. . . But 
Personality,” says our author, “ as we conceive it, is essentially 
a limitation and a relation, . . . . a relation between the con- 
scious self and the various modes of his consciousness. . . Per- 
sonality is also a limitation, for the thought and the thinker are 
distinguished from and limit each other, and the several modes 
of thought are distinguished from each other by limitation like- 
wise,” pp. 102, 103. 

So the author strengthens, while he echoes, his great conclu- 
sion that the “ Absolute and the Infinite are thus, like the 
Inconceivable and Imperceptible, names indicating not an 
object of thought or consciousness at all, but the mere absence 
of the conditions under which consciousness is possible,” p. 110. 

“It follows, indeed, that the infinite is beyond the reach of 
man’s arguments ; but only as it is also beyond the reach of 
his feelings and volitions. We cannot indeed reason to the 
existence of an Infinite cause from the presence of finite effects, 
nor contemplate the infinite in a finite mode of knowledge ; 
but neither can we feel the infinite in the form of a finite affec- 
tion, nor discern it as a law of finite action,” p. 117. “The 
very conception of a moral nature is in itself the conception of 
a limit,” p. 127. As to “a partial, but not a total knowledge 
of the Infinite and absolute,” we are told, of course, “ the sup- 
position refutes itself,” p. 97. 

If this series of dialectic feats tires the reader, this is not 
our fault. It is still more trying to the writer to transcribe, 
analyse, and refute them. Similar extracts might be multi- 
plied at pleasure. We have thought proper to quote thus 
largely, in order'to let the author speak for himself on the 
most fundamental point in his treatise—a question of intrinsic 
and acknowledged difficulty. We have thus before us the 
destructive portion of his theory. ‘The constructive side will 
remain to be considered, when we have disposed of this. 
Those who are familiar with German transcendental modes of 
thought and expression, will recognise little that is new in 
these portentous demonstrations, which make it the prime. 
function of human reason to commit suicide. The novelty 
lies in the use to which they are put by Mr Mansel. He has 
undertaken to utilize modes of thinking heretofore employed 
in behalf of Pantheism or Atheism, and the demolition or 
corruption of Christianity, in order to neutralise their own 
venom, and parry their own assaults upon our faith. He 
shews our supposed enemy to be our faithful and invincible 
ally. It is indeed true, according to Kant, Hegel, and their 
followers, that the mind of man cannot think of God as In- 
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finite, Absolute, and First Cause, without running into all 
manner of contradictions and absurdities. But this need not 
alarm us. It proves not Pantheism or Atheism, but the utter 
incapacity of reason or philosophy to grasp religious truths at 
all, or exercise any critical judgment about them. Of course, 
all rationalistic or philosophic objections are undermined. 
For the very reason itself which makes them is undermined, 
ong hoc, and proved incapable of thought in the premises. 

his is what is proved by the antilogies into which it runs, 
rather than the reality of those antilogies. Thus philosophy 
may at least evince its own futility. It is an engine which 
at least consumes its own smoke. 

All this seems very good, only that it is too good. It is 
surely a good work to annihilate rationalism. But when this 
is done by quenching the light of reason as a faculty which 
can make the infinite God an object of thought, even when 
taught by his own Word and Spirit (for the author’s reason- 
ings tend to all this, or they mean nothing), we pause, and 
inquire if the boon proffered be not too great, and its cost too 
great ? 

“What is God? God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth.” This we were taught in our infancy. 
No words are more familiar to the old and young, the learned 
and unlearned of our own and many other communions. No 
words more articulately or happily utter the common faith of 
christendom in the premises. And we say, without hesitation, 
that they convey more real and more salutary truth in regard 
to the High and Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, than all 
the books ever written in the vein of the foregoing quotations. 
Do these words convey to the mind no ideas, or express no 
thoughts, or objects of possible thought? Or, what is worse, 
do they convey only notions bristling with stupendous con- 
tradictions and fatuous absurdities! Does the attribute of 
infinity intimate the blasphemy, that in order to be true of 
God, he must comprise in himself all finite beings, all possible 
existences and modes of existence, including sin,* which, our 





* In his preface to this edition, Mr Mansel notices the severe criticisms 
which have been justly brought against the passage here referred to. He 
endeavours to parry their face by offering the following analogous passage :— 

“Suppose that an author had written such a sentence as the following :— 
‘A circular parallelogram must have its opposite sides and angles equal, and 
must also be such that all lines drawn from the centre to the circumference 
shall be equal to each. The conclusion is absurd, but the reasoning is unas- 
sailable, supposing a circular parallelogram can be conceived at all.’” 

“Would such a statement involve any formidable consequences either to 
geometry or logic?” Perhaps not. But if the conception of a “circular paral- 
lelogram ” be a fair parallel to our conception of an infinite God, we think it 
involves very “formidable consequences” to theology and religion. For as 
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author says, follows by “unassailable reasoning,” if we can 
have any thought of the Infinite at all? Is it endurable that 
Christians should be taught by a Christian teacher, that the 
absolute moral perfections of God imply limitations inconsis- 
tent with his Infinitude, and relations inconsistent with his 
Absoluteness? Are we to listen silently while men tell us, 
that if we attribute consciousness or personality to our God, 
these likewise involve limitations and relations inconsistent 
with his infinity and absoluteness, and that the only escape 
from this is found in denying all attributes to the Great Supreme, 
till beneath the lowest deep, we reach that lower still, that 
abysmal nihilism and Hegelian pantheism, in which “ pure 
being is nothing”? Is all this, and much more like it, true 
of this admirable answer to the question, “ What is God?” or 
is it not, in all points capable of being understood, in a sense 
not irrational nor self-contradictory, and, however inadequate 
or disproportioned to the object, yet true, edifying, and fitted 
to inspire with devout feeling? This question answers itself 
in the consciousness of the whole church of God. 

The first sentence in the Bible is, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” We ask if this does not 
present what is a true object of thought and knowledge re- 
garding God? Does it not set before us what illustrates and 
confirms, not what contradicts, the absolute and infinite per- 
fection of his being? Do “unrealised potentialities ” before, 
or additions to the sum of being through and after the work 
of creation, conflict in the least with any real conception of 
the Infinite and Absolute of which we are conscious? Is not 
creation itself rather an outgoing and evidence of infinite 
power ? 

But perhaps it is time to meet the question directly, Are 
Cause, the Infinite, the Absolute, apprehensible or knowable 
by man, so as to be in any manner or degree objects of his 
thought? We answer, Yes. God is an object of apprehension 
and knowledge. This knowledge is partial, fur the finite of 
course cannot fully grasp the infinite. But as far as it goes, 
it is true knowledge. The definition of God already cited 
from the Catechism, sets forth attributes which we can appre- 
hend, however imperfectly, and which are the foundation of 
our love, trust, and adoration of the Most High. If any of 
them were wanting, it would diminish so far forth our con- 
fidence and reverence. All feel that this would inevitably be 
so. But how could it be so, if each one of them, “infinite” 





the first conception is an impossibility, so, by parity of reason, must the latter 
be. This the author maintains, as also that if such conception of God were 
possible, it would include evil: as a part of it. This is quite “ formidable” 
enough for us. 
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among the rest, does not convey some intelligible idea to the 
mind? Mr Mansel, as we have seen, denies even a “ partial 
knowledge” of the Infinite. But though partial, it by no 
means follows that it is untrue, or unreliable. If so, then all 
knowledge is fallacious. We know nothing fully, from the 
dew-drop to the ocean, from the mote in the sunbeam to the 
stellar worlds, from our own bodies and souls, and their mys- 
terious union, to the infinite God. But we know, or may 
know, all that is needful for us, rruLy. In proof of this we 
adduce— 

1. The testimony of Consciousness. We are certainly con- 
scious of some thoughts of God as a being of power, goodness, 
and wisdom ; and of these as unlimited. Nor does the latter 
attribute, although but partially comprehensible by us, detract 
from ; it enlarges and intensifies our idea of the former. 

2. The testimony of Scripture. This certainly teaches—1. 
That there are vast depths in the nature, plans, and ways of 
God which we cannot fathom. “Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord?” “ Who by searching can find out God?” “How 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past finding out?” 
These representations surely strike down all Rationalism. 
They shew the absurdity of our sitting in judgment on the 
procedures or declarations of Him whose judgments are a great 
deep. But they do not shew that we can know nothing at all 
about him. On the contrary, they shew that we “know in 

art,” partially, that we know parts of his ways, though so 
ittle a portion is heard of him. “Secret things belong to 
God, but the things that are revealed are for us and our chil- 
dren.” In Rom. i. 20, it is clearly taught that the heathen 
are culpable for not knowing his eternal power and Godhead. 
Nay, the Scriptures make the knowledge of God indispensable 
to true religion and salvation. Christ teaches that “this is 
life eternal, to know God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent, (John xvii. 3.) Every one that loveth is born of God 
and knoweth God,’ (1 John iv. 7). He teaches that infidels 
and heathens worship “ they know not what,” an “ unknown 
God ;” that true worshippers know whom they worship (John 
iv. 22), and must worship him in spirit and in truth. How 
is this possible for those utterly ignorant of him, and incapable 
of making the Infinite an object of thought. 

3. There is no true religion without faith in God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, substantially as they are revealed in the 
Scriptures. But how is faith possible in respect to that which 
is in no manner a possible subject of thought or apprehension? 
How can aught be brought within the sphere of faith, which 
cannot be brought within the sphere of cognition? Mr Mansel 
employs his doctrine that God and the things of God cannot 
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be objects of the mind’s thought or knowledge, any more than a 
“circular parallelogram,” to prove that these high matters must 
be handed over from Reason to Faith. There is a high sense 
in which this latter is true, as may yet more fully appear. But 
it is not the sense of our author. In this sense faith is an im- 
possibility. It is so, from the utter absence of any apprehen- 
sible, credible, or definable object of belief, unless we take the 
old maxim of some extreme super-fidians, “it is certain be- 
cause impossible.” But downright contradictions, or contradic- 
tory affirmations or attributes cannot be objects of faith. We 
cannot believe in round squares or circular parallelograms.* 
The mind may believe that some apparent contradictions are 
not real, and that completer knowledge will dissipate them. 
This state of things may often occur with regard to God and 
divine verities. But it is wholly different from that contem- 
plated in this volume. It is perfectly consistent with our 
KNOWING in whom we have believed, and that he is able to keep 
that which we commit to him. Nay, 

4. We believe that he is “able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think.” We know that love which 
yet passeth knowledge. We comprehend in one sense, a 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth, which in another 
sense defy comprehension. We know God. We know his 
attributes. But we know his attributes and excellences as 
unlimited by the bounds of our knowledge, or any other 
bounds—1. ¢., as infinite. But while God has thus all perfec- 
tions in a degree surpassing our comprehension, yet we have 
some knowledge of what thus passes our knowledge. Have 
we no idea of what is meant by omnipotence, eternity, absolute 
and infinite wisdom and goodness? A standard method of 
defining the manner of our knowledge of God, is, that we 
obtain it by way of causality, by way of eminence, by way of 
negation. Our own consciousness of producing effects by our 
own volitions enables us to have some idea of the First and 





* “ Hamilton represents the notion of infinity as an ‘impotency’ of the mind, 
an impotency to conceive that space and time should have bounds. I am en- 
deavouring to shew in these paragraphs that there is more than this, Hamil- 
ton admits that we have a belief in the infinite ‘The sphere of our belief,’ 
says he, ‘is much more extensive than the sphere of our knowledge, and there- 
fore when I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, I am far from denying 
that by us it is, must, and ought to be believed. This I have indeed anxiously 
evinced both by reason and authority.’ (Metaph. App. p. 684.) Handing us 
over in this way to belief, he has nowhere explained the psychological nature of 
this belief, or of belief in general. Must not a belief of a thing of which we 
have no conception be a belief in zero 7’ (M‘Cosh, note, p. 218.) 

This last interrogatory strikes us as quite unanswerable. It is quite note- 
worthy that such eminent philosophers as Hamilton and Mansel, while propos- 
ing a psychological solution of these problems, and r ding so onerous a 
service to faith, should nowhere have attempted, by a psychological analysis of 
its nature, to prove it capable of the labour they assign to it. 
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Omnipotent Cause making all things out of nothing. We 
have a consciousness of knowledge, of approving righteousness 
and condemning iniquity. We can have some idea then of 
consummate intellectual and moral excellence in the Most 
High. By negation is meant the removal of limits to any 
excellence or attribute of God. Do we not in this way attain 
a true though imperfect knowledge of God, and his adorable 
perfections? It is to no purpose to retort upon this, as is done 
by writers of the German school, that we thus form a concep- 
tion of a magnified or infinite man, rather than of God. We 
have the testimony of God himself, that man was made in the 
image of God, and that this image consists in knowledge and 
righteousness. And can we not know God primarily from this 
_ similitude to him, and secondarily and still more fully by the 
infinite distance between him and us, between the Infinite 
and the finite? Dr Young very forcibly calls attention to the 
striking fact that Hamilton, notwithstanding his doctrine of 
the unthinkable character of the Infinite and Absolute, and of 
causality, still teaches that we ascend to the knowledge of 
God from the points of resemblance to him in our own souls. 
He says, as quoted by Dr Young, “Though man be not 
identical with the Deity, still he is created in the image of 
God. It is indeed only through an analogy of the human with 
the Divine, that we are percipient and recipient of the 
Divinity.” “Mind is the object, the only object, through 
which our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of 
God.”* We are unable now to put our eyes on these passages 
in Hamilton. But language essentially equivalent to it will 
be found in the second of his Lectures on Metaphysics. And 
even Mr Mansel says, pages 104, 105, “It is from this intense 
consciousness of our own real existence as persons, that the 
conception of reality takes its rise in our minds; it is through 
that consciousness alone that we can raise ourselves to the 
faintest image of the supreme reality of God.” 

5. The mode of knowing God by negation, of which we have 
_—- is something quite contrary to the negation of all 
thought—the mere mental impotency into which the school 
we are criticising resolve all our mental exercises in regard 
to cause, infinite, absolute, unconditioned. It is, viewed from 
another side, the greatest, the most positive affirmation the 
mind can make. It simply denies all limits, and in so doing 
affirms being, energies, excellences, beyond all bounds ima- 
ginable, ad infinitum. Is this a mere negation of thought ? 
When the mind affirms that space and time are illimitable, 





* See Province of Reason, pp. 166, 167. 
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is this a mere negation of thought, or is it not the most posi- 
tive and intense mental energising ? * 

6. Nor does this involve the absurdity of conceiving the 
Infinite as comprehending in itself all possible, and all actual 
being. Dr M‘Cosh has forcibly demonstrated this in his chap- 
ter on our intuition of the Infinite. He says, “ We can talk of 
space and time and God as being infinite. We can utter judg- 
ments about it, as that the infinite God is in every given place; 
there is no place of which we may not say, Surely the Lord is 
in this place. We can even reason about it; thus we can infer 
that this puny effort of man, set against the recorded will of 
God, shall surely be frustrated by his infinite power,” p. 229. 
In a note he adds, “I decidedly demur to the statement of Mr 
Mansel, ‘that which is conceived as absolute and infinite must 
be conceived as containing within itself the sum not only of all 
actual, but of all possible modes of being.’ . . . 1 would rather 
agree with Sir W. Hamilton and Mr Mansel than any meta- 
physicians of the past or present age. But whether I agree 
with them or not, lau hold it to be quite possible to muse 
and reason about the attribute ‘infinite,’ as it is in fact con- 
ceived and believed in by the mind, without falling into the 
difficulties in which the German supporters of the absolute 
have involved themselves, and that we can think of God and 
write about God, as infinite, without being compelled by any 
logical necessity to look upon him as embracing all existence, 
or to reckon it impossible or inconceivable that he should 
create a world and living agents differing from himself. We 
cannot conceive that God’s power should be increased, but we 
can conceive it exercised in creating beings possessed of power. 
We cannot conceive his goodness to be enlarged, but we can, 
without a contradiction, conceive him creating other beings also 
good. Nor can we by this conception be shut up to the con- 
clusion that the creature-power or creature-excellence might be 
added to the Divine power and goodness, and thus make it 
greater. To all quibbles proceeding in this line, I say that, 





* A negative predicate, in form, is often the most positive in fact. When 
the subject is wholly undefined, except by a negative predicate, then this predi- 
cate becomes simply indefinite; it simply points out one thing that the subject 
is not, leaving it wholly uncertain what of all other things in the universe it is. 
Thus, if we say of any subject which is in itself wholly undefined, that it is not 
Washington, not a stone, not broad, we deny these attributes of it, but we point 
out nothing concerning it. But if we deny of any defined subject, qualities 
congruous with it, we may thus predicate the most positive properties. Thus, 
if we predicate of a man, that he is not wise, or good, or poor, or influential, or 
of water that is not pure, or of a stone that is not soft, we make the most posi- 
tive affirmations respecting them. So, if we declare of an intelligent and moral 
being that his wisdom, goodness, and power, are infinite, this is the most posi- 
tive kind of thought. On this and related points, Mr Calderwood offers some 
excellent observations, See Philosophy of the Infinite, chap. iii. 
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for aught I know, it may not be possible they should be 
added, or that if added, they should increase the Divine perfec- 
tions; and no reply could be given, drawn either from intuition 
or experience, the only lights to which I can allow an appeal.” 
(M‘Cosh on Intuitions, pp. 228, 229.) 

Finally, the whole alleged antagonism in our conceptions 
of the infinite and absolute is a groundless assumption, a 
pure fiction of philosophers; it is unknown to the normal 
consciousness and intuitions of the unperverted human mind. 
Who but the transcendentalists, and those moulded by them, 
ever conceived that the absoluteness of God was invaded by 
the correlation and harmony of his own attributes, or by his 
relations to his creatures, or by any relations ad intra or ad 
extra, which do not imply a dependence on something with- 
out himself? Who ever imagined that consciousness and 
personality in God are inconsistent with his infinitude; or 
that it is impossible to conceive of space and time not only as 
absolutely limited but absolutely unlimited? On this subject 
we again refer to M‘Cosh. Speaking of this antilogy as put 
by Hamilton, he says— 


“The seeming contradiction here arises from the double sense in 
which the word ‘conceive’ is used. In the second of these counter- 
propositions the word is used in the sense of imaging, or represent- 
ing in consciousness, as when the mind’s eye pictures a fish or a 
mermaid. In this signification we cannot have an idea or notion 
of the infinite. But the thinking, judging, believing power of the 
mind is not the same as the imaging power. The mind can think 
of the class fish, or even of the imaginary class mermaid, while it 
cannot picture the class, Now, in the first of the opposed proposi- 
tions, the word ‘conceive’ is taken in the sense of thinking, decid- 
ing, being convinced. We picture space as bounded, but we cannot 
think, judge, or believe it to be bounded. When thus explained, 
all appearance of contradiction disappears ; indeed, all the contra- 
dictions which the Kantians, Hegelians, and Hamiltons are so fond 
of discovering between our intuitive convictions will vanish, if we 
but carefully inquire into the nature of the convictions. Both 
propositions, when rightly understood, are true, and there is no 
contradiction, They stand thus: ‘ We cannot imagine space with- 
out bounds ;’ ‘we cannot think that it has bounds, or believe that 
it has no bounds.’ The furmer may well be represented as a creature 
impotency ; the latter is most assuredly a creature potency, is one 
of the most elevated and elevating convictions of which the mind is 
possessed, and is a conviction of which it can never be shorn.’ 
(M‘Cosh, p. 219.) 


Having thus examined the destructive side of Mr Mansel’s 
system, in which he demolishes Rationalism by the attempt 
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to establish the utter impotence of the human mind to attain 
any true speculative conception or knowledge of God, or to 
essay it even, without plunging into a chaos of contradictions, 
we now pass to consider the constructive side of the book— 
how it tries to reclaim to man that effective knowledge of 
God, without which religion is a nullity, and which it seemed 
to have taken away. 

He first summons to his aid the great dogma of Kant, 
which, in various potencies has streamed or been filtrated 
through the subsequent masters of Transcendentalism, until 
we find a portentous infusion of it in Hamilton and Mansel. 
We refer to the doctrine of what is technically called the 
“relativity of knowledge.” It is in substance this: When the 
mind apprehends any object, whether material and by the 
senses, or immaterial and supersensual, it contributes from 
itself a part or the whole of the phenomenon—how much it 
is impossible to tell. Therefore, it is impossible to tell how 
much of what is perceived is subjective, and how much is 
objective—how much belongs to the object discerned, how 
‘ much to the mind discerning. Therefore we have no know- 
lege of things as they are in themselves, but only as they exist 
in relation to our faculties.) Whether, and how much of this 
mode of existence, as perceived by us, comes from the perci- 
pient mind or from the object, is wholly uncertain and un- 
knowable. But what we appear to know may safely enough 
be taken for practical truth to regulate our own conduct with 
regard to it. If this be so in regard to all objects of thought 
and knowledge, much more is it so with regard to our know- 
ledge of the Absolute and Infinite. Therefore, while we can 
have no knowledge of God as he is, yet we can have such 
apprehensions of him as may safely guide our practice. We 
can have, through the Scriptures, a safe regulative, although 
not a true speculative knowledge of him. 

He says— 


“The object of which we are conscious is thus, to adopt the 
well-known language of the Kantian philosophy, a phenomenon, not 
a thing in itself (called by Kant a nowmenon) :—a product resulting 
from the two-fold action of the thing apprehended, on the one side, 
and the faculties apprehending it, on the other. The perceiving 
subject alone, and the perceived object alone, are two unmeaning 
elements, which first acquire a significance in and by the act of their 
conjunction.* 





* Hamilton puts the matter thus: ‘‘ However great and infinite, and various, 
therefore, may be the universe and its contents—these are known to us, not as 
they exist, but as our mind is capable of knowing them,” (Lect. on Meta., p. 43). 
“ Whatever we know is not known as it is, but only as it seems to us to be; for 
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“Tt is thus strictly in analogy with the method of God’s Pro- 
vidence in the constitution of man’s mental faculties, if we believe 
that in Religion also he has given us truths which are designed to 
be regulative rather than speculative ; intended not to satisfy our 
reason, but to guide our practice; not to tell us what God is in his 
absolute nature, but how he wills that we should think of him in our 
present finite state.” (Pp. 142, 143.) 

“To have sufficient grounds for believing in God is a very 
different thing from having sufficient grounds for reasoning about 
him. The religious sentiment, which compels men to believe in 
and worship a Supreme Being, is an evidence of his existence, but 
not an exhibition of his nature. It proves that God is, and makes 
known some of his relations to us ; but it does not prove what God 
is in his own Absolute Being. The natural senses, it may be, are 
diverted and coloured by the medium through which they pass to 
reach the intellect, and present to us, not things in themselves, but 
things as they appear to us. And this is manifestly the case with the 
religious consciousness, which can ouly represent the Infinite God 
under finite forms. But we are compelled to believe on ethe 
evidence of our senses that a material world exists, even while we 
listen to the arguments of the idealist, who reduces it to an idea or 
to non-entity ; and we are compelled by our religious consciousness 
to believe in the existence of a personal God ; though the reasonings 
of the Rationalist, logically followed out, may reduce us to Panthe- 
ism or Atheism.” (Pp. 128, 129). 

“Religious ideas, in short, like all other objects of man’s con- 
sciousness, are composed of two distinct elements—a Matter fur- 
nished from without, and a Form imposed from within by the laws 
of the mind itself.” (P. 158.) 


It does not appear to us that such a system can plant itself 
very widely or deeply in the soil of sturdy, old-fashioned 
English common-sense. Its clear statement is in refuta- 
tion. 

1. While it is, of course, true that we know only what is in 
relation with our faculties ; and while it is further true that 





it is of less importancs that our knowledge should be limited, than that it 
should be pure. .. . I see a book . .. let us suppose in the example I have 
taken, that the full or adequate object perceived is equal to twelve, and that 
this amount is made up of three several parts—of four contributed by the book 
—of four contributed by all that intervenes between the book and the organ— 
and of four contributed by the living organ itself. 

“‘T use this illustration to shew that the egy een of the external object 
is not presented immediately to the mind, but is known by it only as modified 


through certain intermediate agencies.” (What then, we ask, becomes of 
Hamilton’s doctrine of immediate perception?) . . . “‘ But this source of error 
is not limited to our perceptions ; and we are liable to be deceived, not merely 
by not distinguishing in an act of knowledge what is contributed by sense, but 
| not distinguishing what is contributed by the mind itself,” (Jd. pp. 102, 103). 
If all this be so, what is left to us but utter incertitude and scepticism ? 
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we may know but a portion of the properties of any object 
which may be known to other intelligences, still it must be 
maintained that our faculties, in their healthy and normal 
modes of operation, know truly. Otherwise they do not know 
at all. And if we know, we know that we know, for the 
former involves the latter. Of course, an uninstructed person 
knows little of a quartz crystal in comparison with a mine- 
ralogist ; little of his own body, compared with the anatomist 
or physiologist. Still he knows the colour, the shape, the 
hardness of the former ; he knows most of the exterior mem- 
bers, proportions, organs, hues, functions, and the interior 
vital sensations of the latter. He knows them truly, even if 
he have never studied them, or qualified himself to state them 
in an orderly manner. He knows them so far forth, as truly 
as the scientist, although he is ignorant of much lying be- 
yond, which the latter knows. The dangerous point in this 
scheme of “ relativity,” is not that we know only what is in 
relation with our faculties, and that we know only in part, 
but that we do not and cannot know truly, or, at least, be sure 
of knowing truly. As Hamilton phrases it, “it is of less im- 
portance to us that our knowledge should be limited, than 
that it should be pure.” “The Matter,” says Mr Mansel, “ is 
furnished from without, and a form imposed from within by 
the laws of the mind itself.” “Form,” in the nomenclature 
of these philosophers means whatever is phenomenal in ob- 
jects, the characteristics by which they are known. How do 
we know any Matter or substance sensuous or supersensuous, 
except through its form or manifested properties? Be this as 
it may, according to all the forms of statement which we have 
quoted from Hamilton and Mansel, how is it possible to know 
in regard to any object, material or immaterial, what portion 
is contributed by the mind, and is subjective, what comes 
from the object, and has objective reality? It is clearly im- 
possible. We are plunged into absolute uncertainty as to the 
reality of objects without us in the realms of both matter and 
spirit. Ifthe mind contributes the form, why not the matter; 
if it creates the phenomenon, why not the nowmenon; and 
what remains but the absolute subjectivity and infinite egoism 
into which Fichte so logically developed Kant’s theory? At 
all events, the best that can be said of it is, that it lands us 
in utter uncertainty and scepticism. It destroys knowledge 
by destroying its certainty. 

2. The reason why objects are apprehended by us as we 
apprehend them, is that they are such—such whether we know 
it or not. In order that a book may be known as a book, a 
tree as a tree, they must be such in themselves, whether we 
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know them or not, and as the condition of our knowing them. 
Our minds do not give them their form or appearance. We 
could not perceive them as we do, unless they were as we 
perceive them. Our minds are dependent on the presence of 
these objects for the perception of them. But these objects 
are not dependent on our minds for their being and form. 
Space is no mere form of thought. It exists outside of and 
independent of any man’s thinking, and as the condition of his 
thinking it. We know things thus, so far as we know them 
at all. It is witnessed by our deepest consciousness that ob- 
jects are what they are, irrespective of our cognitions of them, 
and in order to these cognitions. Any other system, as 
QO. A. Brownson says, in one of the finest passages he ever 
penned, ends in a “ sublime system of transcendental nullism.” 
And we must insist that it contradicts Hamilton’s doctrine 
of the veracity of consciousness. It is a first principle with 
him that the absolute and universal veracity of consciousness 
is to be maintained; that if its testimony to the non-ego 
cannot be trusted, neither can its testimony to the ego; that 
the maxim applicable to all other witnesses holds with regard 
to this: falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus ; that on this hypo- 
thesis, “every system is equally true, or rather all are equally 
false ; philosophy is impossible, for it has now no instrument 
by which truth can be discovered—no standard by which it 
is to be tried; the root of our nature is a lie” (Meta. p. 196). 
This cannot be gainsaid. But it is utterly annihilating to 
the scheme which makes these objects or properties, or phe- 
nomena, subjective or egotistical, which are apprehended 
in consciousness as objective realities external to the mind 
itself. Mr Mansel makes a futile effort to parry this argu- 
ment by telling us that the reality which the mind under- 
stands itself to cognise in consciousness, “is not identical 
with absolute existence unmodified by the laws of the per- 
cipient mind” (p. 307). The mind holds itself to perceive ob- 
jects and properties as they are, not as they are “ modified ” 
by its own “laws” or agency. Or rather it holds itself so 
constituted as to be veracious, not false, and under “ laws,” 
which lead it to know things as they are, not as they are 
modified by itself. He tells us, on the same page, that Kant’s 
theory “amounts to no more than this: that we can see 
things only as our faculties present them to us; and that we 
can never be sure that the mode of operation of our faculties 
is identical with that of other intelligences, embodied or 
spiritual.” With all respect, we will ask if this is precisely 
the Kantian doctrine as he had before defined it? And 
whether it be or not, and whatever may be the superiority in 
the extent and mode of knowing in other intelligences, we 
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submit whether it is not an intuitive conviction that all 
intelligences, so far as they know at all, know alike? One 
may know more and another less; one may know through the 
senses, the other by spiritual faculties alone; one by intui- 
tion, the other discursively; but so far as they know at all, in 
reference to the same matter, they know not in contradiction 
of, but in harmony with, each other. All intelligences who 
know at all in the premises, know that two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space, that blasphemy is wicked, that an 
oak tree is not an apple tree, that an elephant is not a man, 
and that black is not white. Any ideas not conformable to 
these representations, amount not to knowledge, but to ig- 
norance. This does not mean that we never err through 
inattention, carelessness, passion, even in matters within our 
scope; nor that the sphere of our knowledge is broad ; nor 
that our insight is more than insignificant in comparison 
with other intelligences. But it postulates that this insight, 
be it more or less, is insight; and that what we know, be it 
more or less, we know. Less than this, as it seems to us, cannot 
be maintained, without absolute scepticism and intellectual 
suicide. The whole issue is, after all, a very plain one, when 
we once brush away the dense fogs in which philosophy has 
shrouded it. It is merely, whether the minds with which 
our Creator has endowed us, are (so far as we know) so made 
as to see, so far as they see at all, things, not as they are, but 
as they are not, not truth but error? 

3. We are now prepared to estimate the value of the hypo- 
thesis, that our knowledge of God is regulative merely, not 
speculative,—intended “not to tell us what God is in his abso- 
lute nature, but how he wills that we should think of him in our 
present state ;’—“ not things in themselves, but things as they 
appear to us. We fear this solution will not stand. The 
question is not whether we can know God completely ; not 
whether we can see the mutual harmony and consistency of all 
that we do know concerning him; not whether we know in 
regard to God or creatures so infallibly that nothing remains 
for us to learn or correct; but the question is, whether our 
knowledge of God, in its best estate, is real knowledge, and 
gives us true or false conceptions of him. It is not whether 
our “reason is satisfied,” in the sense not only of knowing 
that things are, but comprehending how; not whether the 
scriptural representations concerning God are not sometimes 
made in figurative language, not whether the propositions de- 
livered to us are not regulative, or designed for the regulation 
of our faith and practice; but whether they are TRUE: whether 
what God “wills that we should believe” concerning himself is 
the TRUTH. This question we conceive is fundamental. We 
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take it for an axiom, which no sophistry and no logical dex- 
terity can shake, that we ought to believe and be governed by 
the truth, so far as it is within reach, and by nothing else: and 
especially, in regard to the things of God, by the realities of 
eternal truth, not by any representations prepared for effect, 
which disguise, distort, or in any manner give a false or erro- 
neous version of these realities. We do not think this can be 
an open question till all the pillars of morality and religion are 
undermined. And “if the foundations be destroyed, what 
shall the righteous do”? But we are not left to our own rea- 
soning or intuitions on this subject. God himself teaches us 
that by the truth we are “begotten,” “made free,” “sancti- 
fied.” “But ye have an unction from the Holy One whereby 
ye know all things. I have not written unto you because ye 
know not the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is 
of the truth” (1 John ii. 20, 21). On the opposite theory, 
truth is no better than error, the search after it is irrational, 
and “the root of our nature is a lie.” If this is the antidote 
to Rationalism, the remedy seems to us, if not worse than the 
disease, at least tainted with it. If there is any type of Ration- 
alism specially offensive to us, it is that which maintains that 
God does, or says, or requires things for regulative and prac- 
tical purposes, which are variant from truth and reality. 
This is that empoisoned stream which, issuing from German 
Transcendentalism, has flowed down through Schleiermacher, 
and from him through various diminutive channels in Eng- 
land and America. It has given us a Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Atonement, which are unrealities, mere modes of repre- 
sentation for the purpose of working the mind of the race in 
devout practice. It is abhorrent to every well-constituted 
mind. It leaves ever one free to accept or reject (as far as 
the truth of it is concerned) as much or as little of the Bible 
as he pleases. We hardly understand how Mr Mansel should 
have fallen into this view after the pungent condemnation 
he has uttered in regard to an analogous view of prayer, as 
set forth by Kant.* 

A corollary from the foregoing positions, which our author 





* “ Let us hear then the philosopher’s rational explanation upon this assump- 
tion, of the duty of prayer. It is a mere superstitious. delusion, he tells us, to 
consider prayer as service addressed to God, and as a means of obtaining his 
favour. The true pnrpose of the act is not to alter or affect in any way God’s 
relation towards us; but only to quicken our own moral sentiments, by keeping 
alive within us the idea of God as a moral lawgiver. He, therefore, neither 
admits the wank unconditionally, nor rejects it entirely; but leaves it optional 
with men to adopt that or any other means by which, in their own particular 


case, this moral end may be best promoted ;—as if ony moral benefit could pos- 
sibly accrue from the habitual exercise of an act of conscious self-deception.” — 
P. 56. 
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enounces, is that “ the legitimate object of a rational criticism 
of revealed religion, is not to be found in the contents of that 
religion, but in its evidences,” pp. 204, 205. He seems, how- 
ever, to be aware that the two cannot thus be separated and 
sharply contrasted. A most material part of the evidence is 
the contents of revelation. It is this in-evidence of divinity 
that has borne it to the hearts of God’s people of every age and 
nation in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. It is be- 
cause they hear a voice therein speaking as man never spake, 
and see a radiance of divinity not paralleled in the material 
creation or the light of nature, that they are conscious of vastly 
stronger evidence that the Bible is the word, than that the 
material world is the work of God. 

It is not merely miracles in contrast to the “contents” of 
revelation, but these very contents, too, that attest its Divine 
origin. Mr Mansel says, “The primary and direct inquiry 
which human reason is entitled to make concerning a professed 
revelation is—how far does it tend to promote or hinder the 
moral discipline of man? It is but a secondary and indirect 
question, and one very liable to mislead, to ask how far it is 
compatible with the Infinite goodness of God,” p. 210. With 
all deference, this seems to us a vorsgov xpéregov. It is because 
we see the impress of the “ infinite goodness of God” upon the 
Scriptures, that we believe them “given by inspiration of God, 
and thus profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” (2 Tim. iii. 
16,17). The first judgment of natural men, of a great ma- 
jority of philosophers and thinkers destitute of spiritual illumi- 
nation, has been, that the Christian method of salvation by 
grace tends to licentiousness—not “to promote but tohinder the 
moral discipline of man,” by encouraging him “ to continue in 
sin that grace may abound.” It is only as man sees that the 
Infinite Goodness and Wisdom which manifest themselves in 
the Scriptures have provided this method of salvation ; as its 
Divine efficacy to promote holy living is known to him by its 
fruits in the case of those who embrace it; and as he himself 
is effectually taught by the Holy Spirit ; that he makes trial 
of its efficacy, and finds in blessed experience how, “being 
made free from sin, and become servants to God, we have our 
fruit unto holiness and the end everlasting life.” Moreover, 
if miracles prove the doctrine, the doctrine also proves the 
miracle, at least negatively—insomuch that signs and wonders 
wrought in support of idolatry would thus be proved to be not 
from above, but beneath, (See Deut. xiii. 1-5). Doctrine and 
miracleare both partsof onearch,and they are interdependent. 

Nor does this enthrone man’s reason over the Scriptures, or 
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allow it to reduce their contents to its own measure and stan- 
dard. On the contrary, there being clear evidence in the divi- 
nity of the contents of Scripture as well as from miracles, that 
it is the word of God, this enforces the submission of our reason 
to its teachings, whenever they surpass or confound it. It 
constrains us to take the yoke and learn of Christ,—to lay 
aside all rationalistic cavils and doubts, to take the Bible in its 
plain import, without torturing it into accord with our precon- 
ceived views, and if we find what is incomprehensible, still to 
accept it; not doubting that there is a solution worthy of God, 
whether we are permitted to see it or not. So our faith will 
not stand in the wisdom of men but in the powerof God. In- 
deed, what can seem more monstrous than that the deliverances 
of the Infinite Mind should be attenuated to the standard, and 
subjected to the revision of our’short-sighted reason or com- 
mon-sense? As well might we test the | se capacity of 
the sun by our gas-lights. 

_And yet this revelation is delivered to rational beings, and 
addressed to their reason. It supposes and requires the exer- 
cise of reason in ascertaining its evidences and import. It 
supposes an intelligent subject whose reason it employs, and at 
the same time purifies, enlarges, and perfects. Now there is a 
very limited range of subjectsin regard to which we cannot 
doubt what is true, without a denegation of our rational 
nature. No amount of authority can convince us that two 
contradictories can be true, 7.¢., that a thing may he, and 
may not be at the same time. If we know that we exist, we 
cannot believe the contrary. If we know that a body occu- 

ies space, we cannot believe that it does not occupy space. 

e cannot believe that things equal to the same thing are 
not equal to each other, or that a bit of bread on earth is 
the body of our Lord in heaven. So far forth, all competent 
divines have allowed a judicium contradictionis, in the in- 
terpretation of the word of God, i. e., that it must not be in- 
terpreted to teach contradictories, because contradictories can 
never both be true. Yet this principle is allowable only within 
very narrow limits. The contradiction must be immediate, 
unambiguous, undeniable,—not a matter of inference, or the 
result of inaccurate statements, or disputed definitions and 
representations of the points to which the alleged contradiction 
pertains. The in-evidence of the divinity of the Holy Scri 
tures, patent to the eye of faith and of unperverted or spirit- 
ually illuminated reason, will stop all that tampering with the 


plain averments of Scripture, which is known as Rationalism. 

Our readers will agree with us that it is time to hasten to 
a close. Our specific object has been, not to treat with any 
minuteness of Mr Mansel’s book as a whole, but of that theory 
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which constitutes its novelty and peculiarity, and which it is 
specially framed to commend to public acceptance. Wedo not 
wish to disparage the work in other respects. It has excel- 
lenceswhich have not been exaggerated by its warmest admirers. 
The notes in the appendix constitute a thesaurus of choice 
extracts from the great masters of the different schools of 
philosophy and theology, such as no mere philosophic pedant 
could have gathered. These alone are worth more than the 
cost of the volume. The Lectures themselves withal, abound 
with observations at once just and profound in regard to the 
virus of Rationalism, whether it be intuitional, logical, or sen- 
timental. Many things said in accordance with, and in support 
of the line of demarcation between Faith and Reason recog- 
nised by the church, are said with a precision, force, and 
beauty, such as cannot be found in writers of less scholarship, 
culture, and philosophic insight. These features of the work 
impart to it a high and permanent value. But these do not 
constitute the feature,—the differentia of the book. This con- 
sists in its new psychological method of annihilating Ration- 
alism. Along with much that is true, it seems to us to contain 
a false and pestilent element, the exposure of which is import- 
ant, just in proportion to the great power and plausibility with 
which it is presented and enforced. 

We fully appreciate the triumphant exposure which these 
giant metaphysicians have made of the Philosophy of the Un- 
conditioned: we mean that philosophy or theology, which from 
some postulate, true or false, in regard to the prumum ens, un- 
dertakes to evolve the whole process of being, becoming, and 
knowing all forms of existence, God, man, and nature, and all 
systems of philosophy and religion. From all such “ intel- 
lectual intuitions,” whether transcending or transcended by con- 
sciousness, and their correspondent monster systems of ontolo 
and metaphysics, we pray to be delivered, and we devoutly 
hail our deliverers. But it sometimes happens, that physicians 
who combat malaria or contagion most effectively, themselves 
inhale the poison in a greater or less degree. And all the 
more so, if they employ the poison to counterwork itself. It is 
one thing te deny the competency of human reason to spin out 
a trustworthy system of theology from its innate and unrege- 
nerate intuitions ; another, to maintain such incompetency of 
human reason on the ground that its normal intuitions, in their 
best and purest estate, with regard to the Infinite and Eternal, 
are a chaos of absurdities and contradictions, and that conse- 
quently the Infinite God cannot, even partially, be an object of 
thought. This, to be sure, undermines Rationalism. But it 
does more. And it does too much. It renders the possibility 
of faith itself even, problematical, to say nu more. When we 
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see Hamilton shattering to fragments the proud fabric of the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned, we rejoice. But when he 
tells us, that the Philosophies of the Conditioned and Uucondi- 
tioned “ both agree that the knowledge of Nothing is the prin- 
ciple or result of all true philosophy,” this is more than we 
desiderate. It is too much alike for our Reason and our Faith. 
A remarkable characteristic of the types of Rationalism 
originating with the modern transcendental and pantheistic 
philosophy, is that they attenuate and undermine the truth, by 
overstating it, and weaken faith by overdoing it. They accept 
Christian doctrine in a generous breadth, so far exceeding the 
reality, that it must be battered down to a thin film before it can 
expand to these vast dimensions. Of course, the pantheist can 
simulate and intensify the vocabulary of the highest orthodoxy 
in regard tothe divine foreordination and in-working in Nature, 
Providence, and Grace; the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atone- 
ment. And in using such phrase he means so much more than 
the truth as to nullify it. We meet with those known as scep- 
tics and rationalists, who astound us by the gracious announce- 
ment of their belief, not only in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture writers, but of all, or of the more eminent Christians and 
sages of every age and nation—a volatile scheme, which now 
evaporates into the most super-sublimated mysticism, and now 
condenses into the most icy rationalism—but in either case 
destroys the proper divine inspiration and objective truth and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. So we have those who im- 
pugn rationalism by invalidating reason to an extent incon- 
sistent not only with rationalism, but with faith itself. We 
hear of the relentless adversaries of the doctrines of the church, 
all at once, not only retracting their opposition to creeds, but 
“ready to accept as many as are offered them” by virtue of a 
“ chemistry of thought,” which melts them all into each other, 
by melting them away to nothing. The principles of this 
“ Broad Church” school we cannot sanction, even when ad- 
vanced by men having no communion with it, and for the 
worthiest ends—as we understand to be true of Mr Mansel. 





Art. III.—Didymus of Alexandria.* 


Tue mind that is enlightened by the Spirit of God, when it 
surveys the world’s mysterious history, discovers, not an aim- 
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less unprogressive rotation of events, but an advancing de- 
velopment of the race, which, though it may seem tedious, is 
steady in its onward march. To such a mind it is perplexing 
to observe how whole nations will sometimes, after periods of 
great and fruitful intellectual activity, be thrown back into 
the very childhood of art and culture. The dismay produced 
by the sight of such reverses is felt with especial acuteness in 
the case of nations which, once great and glorious in the king- 
dom of God, fall as Babylon fell when her excellency was cast 
down to hell, or as Bethsaida and Capernaum fell when the 
Lord fulminated against them a judgment more intolerable 
than that of Sodom. There was a time when the Dioceses 
which encompassed the Mediterranean lay in beauty like the 
garden of God, diffusing the fragrance of Christian knowledge, 
purity, love. What are theynow? Where is now the pearly 
girdle of the inland sea, the seat of infant Christianity and of 
the early Church? Alas! where formerly the eye was greeted 
with an unbroken array of flourishing churches, nothing is 
now to be seen except a few straggling Christian communities, 
dispersed over a scene of barbarism, which strives to conceal 
its hideousness under a flimsy show of civilisation ; the splen- 
dour of episcopal sees exchanged for the poverty of humble 
villages and the solitude of weatherbeaten ruins, whose very 
names are forgotten ; the pomp of cultivated nature indolently 
abandoned to the wilderness; the population melted away 
under the baneful dominion of the crescent ; the order and 
security of civil society hastening to ruin under the same 
curse ; here and there perhaps a swelling bud heralding an 
approaching spring, but hindered by the ungenial climate 
from advancing to maturity. These are the judgments of 
God’s avenging love, which, having long and patiently held 
forth the offer of its heavenly benefits in all their amplitude, 
is at length aroused to vengeance, and punishes the contem- 
plated rejection of them by withdrawing even those common 
mercies which men may in a certain sense claim as their own. 
Asia-Minor, Palestine, Alexandria, how highly were they 
exalted! But their candlestick was removed out of its place 
because they left their first love ; because, seduced by secu- 
larity and luxury, they forgot the pearl of great price ; because, 
instead of cherishing faith and love, the life and substance of 
Christianity, they gratified a vain and subtle intellect in hair- 
splitting controversies respecting doctrinal mysteries ; because, 
instead of honouring and blessing their faithful teachers, they 
despised and anathematised them. Having inwardly aposta- 
tised from the Son of Man, they were given over for a prey to 
the hereditary enemy of the Church, 

The Carecnetic Scnoot of Alexandria, as it was designated, 
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had flourished for more than two centuries as the nursery of 
a Christian and believing philosophy. From it as from a 
fountain a stream of intellectual life diffused itself over the 
Church. Its influence was felt in a narrower and more ex- 
tensive sphere. In the former it conducted to the faith men 
of cultivated intellect among the heathen, who were inquiring 
after salvation, and educated young Christians of ability for the 
service of the Church. In the latter it promoted throughout the 
Church at large a deeper and more intelligent acquaintance 
with Scripture, and a scientific apprehension of Christianity, 
investigated in its ultimate grounds and digested into a living 
comprehensive system ; it gave assistance to the Church in 
appropriating the literary treasures and intellectual culture of 
antiquity, and accommodating them to the ends of the gospel ; 
and, in general, it promoted a higher and more refined contem- 
plation of the universe, so as to represent the harmonious 
unity of knowledge and life. The decay of this school after 
the expiry of the fourth century, was one of the events which 
gave warning and token of that general corruption of the 
Oriental Church which first delivered her over—already suf- 
fering from internal division, entangled in the meshes of 
monachism, and hide-bound in a system of lifeless formulas— 
to a self-imposed spiritual slavery, and then, as a natural con- 
sequence, subjected her to the external bondage of Islam. The 
Church’s corruption, and the effects which flowed from it, are 
therefore naturally associated in our minds with the life and 
labours of Dipymvs, the last teacher of note in the Alexandrian 
school. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and one in which we may 
trace the special providence which watches over the Church, 
that a deep obscurity often invests the outward life of those 
of her teachers who stood forth most prominently in their day. 
The information we possess respecting Didymus is very scanty. 
This is easily accounted for in his case, since his life flowed 
on with few vicissitudes in the tranquil round of learning and 
teaching. According to a highly probable calculation, his 
birth took place a.p, 309, in the trying time of the Church’s 
last decisive conflict with the imperial power of heathen Rome. 
He may be said, therefore, to have received at his birth the 
baptism of blood for a life of self-sacrifice in the service of the 
Lord. Antiquity surnamed him “ the Blind,” because he lost 
his eyesight when he was no more than four or five years of 
age, and still incapable of acquiring the elements ef education. 
But, like many other fathers of eminence—like Justin and 
Augustine—he from his childhood burned with an irrepressi- 
ble thirst for knowledge. He was often overheard praying 
that God would vouchsafe to him not natural vision, but the 
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illumination of the heart. As it generally happens, that when 
one sense is lost the others afford a steadier and stronger light, 
his mind, which was richly endowed by nature, devel its 
resources with such rapid and gratifying progress, that he not 
only excelled all his fellows in facility of apprehension, in 
retentiveness of memory, in solidity of judgment, but soon 
amassed an immense treasure of divine and human knowledge, 
and attained to celebrity as the master of all the learning of 
the age, even in those departments which might seem least 
accessible to one for whom a main avenue of knowledge was 
shut. The ear supplied the eye’s lack of service; or, as his 
contemporaries said, “God gave him the eyes of the soul in- 
stead of the eyes of the body.” Letters, names, and, in gene- 
ral, everything which could be known by the touch, he learnt 
with the assistance of tables on which the lines were traced. 
In the schools, probably of Alexandria, he acquired the know- 
ledge of the lee of grammar and rhetoric. Turning from 
these to the study of philosophy, he mastered, with equal ra- 
pidity, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, 
so that he was able to solve the most difficult mathematical 
problems, and came behind none in intellectual adroitness 
and readiness. He would meditate on divine things whole 
days, and far into the night. As soon as the schools were 
closed, he caused some one read to him; and, if the reader 
dropped asleep through fatigue, he ruminated on what he had 
heard, or repeated it from memory, so that he seemed not so 
much to have listened to what was read, as to have tran- 
scribed it on the tablets of his mind. Following the tendenc 

characteristic of the Alexandrian school, he occupied himself 
principally with the study of the Holy Scripture. It was his 
dail breed by which he lived, the home of his soul in which 
his Leart and understanding found repose. Whole books and 
innumerable texts he could repeat word for word. Nor was 
it only the words and substance of the sacred text that were 
present to his mind; he could give an account of the various 
readings, and the diversities which occurred in the transla- 
tions of the Old Testament. Himself a wonder to all, he was 
called by the grace of God to be a spiritual guide to thou- 
sands. The great Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, in- 
vested him with the office of catechist in that city, and it is 
reported, with every appearance of truth, that this took place 
in the year 335, when he was not more than twenty-six years 
of age. For more than half a century he continued to dis- 
charge the duties of that influential situation, labouring with 
unbroken energy till his death in 395; at one time with the 
living voice addressing crowds of eager students, again dic- 
tating to amanuenses in his quiet retreat. To learn and to 
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labour for others was his very life. Strangers flocked to the 
city to see and to hear the man whose fame was so great ; 
Egyptians, Greeks, Latins, and all alike received an effection- 
ate welcome. No question submitted to him was dismissed 
without a response ; and many of his writings were composed 
in compliance with the requests of visitors. Those who had 
studied under him were proud to call him their master. Of 
the more famous church-fathers, Palladius, Evagrius, Isodore, 
Rufinus, Jerome, sat at his feet. These marvellous effects 
were doubtless owing in great part to the instructiveness of 
the very presence of a man who, notwithstanding his blind- 
ness, had attained a culture soextensive. Much was due also 
to the stimulating power of his oral teaching, which, altogether 
devoid of such thoughts and expressions as serve only to con- 
fuse the hearer, was felt to be the utterance of his inmost life, 
and kindled a glow in every breast, alluring by its thoughtful 
simplicity, its deep knowledge of Scripture, its dialectical skill, 
whether in the establishment of truth or confutation of error. 
Contemporaries themselves felt that his writings furnished an 
imperfect representation of the power which made itself felt 
in his oral instructions. Rufinus relates that his literary pro- 
ductions were held, indeed, in general esteem, but his living 
discourse left a far deeper impression of loveliness and a cer- 
tain divine majesty. Didymus was one of those who owe 
what they are to their personality. It is certain, at least, 
that he was not a man of creative genius. In the great 
Origen he revered the Sun, whence his theology derived its 
light and colour. He has been denominated aptly, and with 
truth, the last faithful follower of that illustrious Alexan- 
drian. 

Taking his stand on the fundamental idea of Origenism, his 
aim was to cast it into the mould of the orthodoxy of his age, 
and employ it in the interest of the church; and in him the 
pious mind of his deceased master so entirely transformed it- 
self into this type of orthodox thought, that he was in the 
habit of explaining the feelings of mistrust with which many 
regarded Origen, as arising solely from their inability to com- 
prehend his ideas. In this respect, his writings furnish im- 
portant assistance in the development of the later Alexandrian 
doctrine, and of the mystical theology, as this presents itself in 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius. But notwithstanding his 
avowed attachment to Origen, his thinking, in its essential 
elements, sprang from the common sentiment and life of the 
Church ; and, accordingly, his Potemicat efforts were all put 
forth in the defence of her dogma. Her chief enemies in that 
age were the Arians and Manicheans, of whom the former, in 
an ignorant zeal for the unity of the divine essence, sought to 
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reduce the incarnate Son of God, in whom the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelleth bodily, to the level of the hybrid creature- 
gods of the heathen mythology ; the latter, by their doctrine of 
the natural necessity of evil, undermined the foundations of 
morality. His polemics were directed against them both, and 
that not merely in elaborate works, but in fugitive pieces, 
by the publication of which, as occasion demanded, he was 
ever ready to administer against them a vigorous stroke. The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity he deemed of supreme religious 
importance. From the Trinity “cometh all salvation. The 
Father calleth us to the adoption of sons. The only-begotten 
Son hath saluted us as sons, and given us warrant to call God 
our Father. The Holy Ghost dwelling in the regenerate, re- 
deemeth them from death and sin.” Since regeneration, 
which is wrought by the Holy Ghost, is the supreme blessing 
of Christianity, the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, the 
denial that the Spirit is the same in substance with the Father 
and the Son, very God of very God, is the greatest sin a man 
may commit, and one for which there is no forgiveness. Now 
it is evident that the same sin may be committed, the same 
denial may be made, respecting the Father and the Son, so 
that it behoves us to exercise the greatest caution, lest we fall 
into error in our investigations respecting these divine per- 
sons. 

To the Arians, Didymus proved a most formidable anta- 
gonist, because uniting as he did Platonic wisdom to skill in 
the dialectics of Aristotle, he was able to turn their favourite 
weapons against themselves. The orthodoxy thus signally 
displayed in the article of the Trinity was afterwards imputed 
to him as a special honour by those who accused him of 
heresy. But as in the heat of combat, words and ideas often 
fly beyond the mark, thus it happened in the case of Didymus 
notwithstanding his good intentions. The Manicheans, hav- 
ing, like all the Gnostic sects, insisted on a fantastic disruption 
of the Old Testament from the New, and rejected the former 
as the working of the evil principle, Didymus went to the 
other extreme,.and denied that the veil which was over the 
countenance of Moses and the prophets is any ground for 
believing that the faithful under the New Testament occupy 
a position of superiority to those ancient saints as members of 
the kingdom of Christ. “ How can Abraham be regarded as 
inferior,—Abraham who beheld God, and in whose bosom all 
rest who fall asleep after Christ? How can Moses and Elias 
be regarded as inferior, who appeared to the Lord in the radi- 
ance of the transfiguration, since they even saw him who was 
born of the virgin?” We find instances also in which mis- 
chievous elements, derived from the erroneous system he is 
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assailing, insinuate themselves into his own views. Thus, for 
example, while he does not doubt that marriage, though it 
was not without spot under the Old Testament, is now spot- 
less and undefiled under the gospel, because the incarnation 
of the Son of God has made an end of all sin; nevertheless, he 
holds that there is something divine in celibacy, and that 
marriage, although in itself no sin, may still be described as 
comparatively sinful. It appears to him to be sin in relation 
to the higher, purer, state of celibacy. 

As an Exposttor oF Scripture Didymus enjoyed the highest 
renown among his contemporaries. He composed comment- 
aries on almost all the sacred books; but with the exception 
of some considerable fragments, especially from the comment- 
aries on the Psalms, Proverbs, John, and the Catholic Epistles, 
these works are now utterly lost. Highly as he valued secular 
learning—the use of which he justified by the example of Moses, 
who was trained up in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
of Daniel, who was reported to have excelled in the Chaldean 
philosophy—and thoroughly accomplished as he was in meta- 

hysical inquiry and the art of scholastic argumentation, the 
Bible was ever esteemed by him as at once the foundation and 
the source of all theology. His writings, especially those on 
the Trinity and on the Holy Spirit, contain an ingeniously 
woven tissue of innumerable texts of Scripture, by which he 
seeks to demonstrate the truth of the dogma under considera- 
tion, even to its minutest details. They edify, not so much 
by aiming expressly and ostensibly at awakening pious feel- 
ings, as by the breath of deep love which pervades the whole, 
like a salutation from the heavenly world, enlivening and 
fructifying the driest speculations. 

In another respect also, he followed the stream of the Alex- 
andrian theology. While not indifferent to the obvious and 

roper sense of Scripture, as it may be determined by the 
iteral terms, the contexts, and historical bearings of the pas- 
sage, he made it his chief endeavour to bring tv light the mys- 
tical sense which was supposed to lurk within it. In every 
sentence of the Psalms he beholds the countenance of Christ 
under a prophetical veil. “The treé by the rivers of waters,” 
in the first Psalm, is the knowledge of God; its “ fruit,” the 
mystical or spiritual sense of Scripture. The “leaves,” which 
conceal the fruit, signify the expressions that are intelligible 
to every reader; and these, besides their primary design of 
concealing the fruit, serve for spiritual nutriment to the sim- 
ple. To understand the Scripture everywhere, according to 
the literal sense, appears to him to be absurd. In Psalm 
xxxv. 10, for example, “‘ All my bones shall say, Lord, who is 
like unto thee,” the bones which are to praise God, and to 
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testify that no creature is like Him, are not the bones of the 
outward man, but of the soul—its spiritual powers and the 
doctrines of the orthodox faith. Even in those places where 
the Scriptures treat of articles of faith, it is evident, he thinks, 
that there must often be a double sense. When the Saviour, 
for example, declares that the Father is greater than he, this 
shews the sameness of his divine nature with the essence of 
the Father, and, at the same*time, his subordination to the 
Father, with respect to his human nature. Didymus, for the 
most part, holds to the literal sense in the exposition of the 
New Testament, and when he is refuting opponents by testi- 
monies of Scripture to which they themselves appealed. His 
penetration, which was often eagle-eyed, was apt to discover 
resemblances between things the most diverse, and, in hand- 
ling Old Testament texts, was apt to grope about till it came 
upon those golden veins of Messtanic prophecy which were 
assumed beforehand, to be everywhere present. Thus the 
simplest letters of Scripture became hieroglyphics, from which, 
with the divining rod of Rabbinical alchemy, he laboured to 
draw forth the most various ideas and mysteries. He infers, 
for example, the irreproachable morals of Judas, before his 
call to the apostleship, from the fact that Jesus sent out the 
twelve “like sheep among wolves.” In like manner, expound- 
ing Psalm lxxxix. 48, “ Who is he that liveth and shall not 
see death?” his attention is attracted by the interrogation, 
“Who?” This leads him to make the following distinctions : 
—‘ The word Who, denotes, in the Scripture, sometimes an 
inquiry, as in the text, Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? Sometimes it denotes what is extraordinary, as when 
it is said, Who is that faithful and wise servant? Or what is 
impossible, as, Who hath known the mind of the Lord? Some- 
times it denotes that a thing is regarded with contempt, as, 
If God be for us who can be against us?” This sort of play- 
ing on words was to the taste of the age. Of course it often 
led to the intrusion of human fancies, ingenious, perhaps, but 
arbitrary and trifling, into the very Word of God; it led men 
also to neglect the difference between the adumbrations of 
truth delivered under the ancient preparatory dispensation, 
and the clear revelations now delivered since the accomplish- 
ment of redemption ; but, on the other hand, it not less fre- 
quently originated in a profound perception of the exuberance 
of truth in the divine Word, and the unity of the two dispen- 
sations. A large share of the respect which the age paid to 
the talents of Didymus for exposition, was due to his skill in 
the management of allegory, especially since he kept it as much 
as possible in the track of approved doctrine. He had him- 
self a vivid consciousness of this. ‘“ Many,” he said, “have 
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undertaken to interpret the Scripture, but all do not discourse 
well! For they are few who have received from God the ne- 
cessary gifts; on the part of many there is nothing but bab-- 
bling and trifling. The Word cannot be salutary and power- 
ful in the soul of the heterodox.” 

From allusions in the Work of the Trinity, it would appear 
that Didymus was married and had a family. But his prin- 
ciples made him favourable to the ascetic life, and latterly he 
completely abandoned himself to it, although he did not go so 
far as to assume the obligations of the monastic profession. 
His stringency of life won for him the special veneration of 
the Egyptian monks, and led the admiring age to surround 
his head with the halo of a worker of miracles. When St 
Anthony, the father of monachism, made his appearance in 
Alexandria, like one who had dropped from heaven, to re- 
sist the rapid spread of Arianism, he honoured Didymus with 
a thrice-repeated visit, and is said to have addressed to him 
these words :—‘ Let it not distress thee, Didymus, that thou 
hast been deprived of the eyes of the body. Thou lackest the 
eyes which are possessed by us in common with flies, moths, 
and other contemptible insects; but rejoice that thou hast 
eyes like the angels—eyes whereby God is seen and his light 
is enjoyed.” On one occasion, when Julian threatened the 
Church with new persecutions, Didymus, unable to eat bread, 
and oppressed with anxiety, sat on his chair till the night was 
far advanced. As he prayed, he fell asleep. Suddenly, in a 
vision, he beheld horsemen mounted on white steeds flying 
through the air, and heard them proclaiming, This day, at the 
seventh hour, Julian died ; carry the tidings to Bishop Athan- 
asius. He took note of the day and hour; and it fell out as 
he had seen. 

So long as Didymus lived, no one entertained a suspicion ot 
his orthodoxy; and his relation to Origen was as far from 
causing any abatement of his renown in the Church, as he was 
far from affecting to conceal it. Jerome was the first to affix 
the stigma of heresy, and he did it after his own hateful fashion, 
ere the grave was well closed on the object of his enmity. He 
had once, on the occasion of a passing visit to Alexandria, 
attended the lectures of Didymus for thirty days. The uni- 
versal applause in which the revered teacher lived ; the ampli- 
tude of his knowledge ; his serene, gentle spirit, intent on the 
Highest, yet accessible to every human sympathy, arrested 
even Jerome. Scarcely could he find words thenceforward to 
sound the praises of the wonderful old man. He praised him 
not only as the most cultivated man of his age, and as an 
apostolical man in the gravity of his views, and the simplicity 
of his teaching, but was disposed to compare him to the seers 
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of the Old Testament, on account of the profound reach of his 
Biblical expositions. Didymus, he said, had exhibited to the 
world the manner of the ancient prophets ; he had beheld with 
the eye of the Bride in the Song of Songs, yea with the eyes 
which Christ commands to be lifted up to see the fields ripe 
unto harvest ;—so that he might well be named the Seer. 
Jerome professed the desire that other learned men of the 
Latin church should, with himself, participate in the eloquent 
Alexandrian’s stores of erudition ; and, accordingly, he trans- 
lated into Latin the work on the Holy Spirit. 

But Jerome had an idol to which he ruthlessly sacrificed the 
holiest feelings, and for which he set at naught the weightiest 
obligations. It was the fame of unspotted orthodoxy,—the 
ambition to stand always in the front rank of those who main- 
tained and defended whatsoever the age deemed sacred. He 
was at bottom of a character changeful and shallow,—a world- 
ling in the monk’s hood. Accordingly, when the controversy 
arose about the orthodoxy of Origen, and in the course of it 
notice began to be taken of the relation in which he stood to 
the Origenistic Didymus, he permitted no feeling of pious gra- 
titude to restrain him from a fierce attack on the man whom 
he had exalted almost to heaven. He would not even yet 
deny, indeed, that Didymus was a scholar of rare erudition, 
and orthodox in the article of the Trinity. But he would not 
tolerate even so great a master when he defended as pious and 
catholic what all the Church rejected. “Manifest defender of 
Origen,” that was the cry. The reproach, it must be allowed, 
was so far founded on truth, that Didymus, besides inheriting 
Origen’s enthusiasm for liberal and scientific research, and the 
leading principles of his theology, embraced also some of his 
cherished unscriptural opinions. The philosophical theory of 
the pre-mundane existence of souls, according to which the 
earth is for them only a place of pilgrimage, that the body is 
a prison, and which explains the early death of some children, 
by supposing that in their prior state their sins were less 
aggravated than the most, and required that they should do 
little more than ‘touch the prison of the body; the doctrine 
that Christ, as the Saviour of heaven and of earth, died not 
only for sinful men, but for all intelligent spirits ; the doctrine 
of a universal recovery of all fallen creatures, not excluding 
Satan himself :—these hypotheses conduct into the very centre 
of the Origenistic conception of human freedom and universal 
redemption. But in the writings of Didymus, and probably 
also in his public lectures, these errors were not permitted to 
obtrude themselves into offensive prominence; in this point, 
too, he was careful to follow the example of his teacher. _ For 
more than a hundred years the splendour of his reputation 
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resisted all the attempts to render him suspected. No one 
would disturb in his grave one who had fallen asleep in peace 
with the Church. It was reserved for the blind zeal of the 
Emperor Justinian I., who handled the question of soundness 
in the faith as an affair of the State, to involve Didymus in 
the condemnation which had ceen pronounced against Origen. 
Sentence to that effect was passed by the provincial synod of 
Constantinople in 544; it was renewed by Martin L, Bishop 
of Rome, in 649, and afterwards by the cecumenical synods of 
the Greek church. 

Thus the darling of his own age found a place in succeeding 
times in the catalogue of heretics. The inevitable result of 
this anathema was to suppress the memory of the man and his 
achievements. Writings that were abhorred or suspected by 
all the stricter sort could not fail to disappear, for no one read 
or transcribed them. It is matter for grateful astonishment 
that so many have been preserved to our times, either in whole 
or in part. But the ecclesiastical heaven of a Jerome, or a 
Justinian, is not the heaven of that Redeemer who will not 
quench the smoking flax. The services of Didymus in the 
domain of theological science, and his devout faith ever 
grounded on the Divine word in the Scriptures, are not these 
sufficient to cast into the shade his occasional aberrations in 
doctrine? Those ages of the church were never the best in 
which a Christian’s worth was measured solely by the recog- 
nised doctrinal formulas, and heaven was opened and shut 
according to the relation in which he stood to their definitions, 
without respect to his having lived in personal communion 
with the Lord, and given evidence of faith by the purity and 
constancy of a regenerate life. So long as the evangelical 
Church, besides cherishing a Scriptural faith and life, continues 
to cultivate the science of a believing theology, she will have 
cause still to concede to Didymus the place she occupies in her 
cloud of examples and witnesses to the truth. 





Art. IV.—Vinet’s History of Preaching among the French 
Reformed in the Seventeenth Century. 

Histoire de la Prédication Parmi les Reformés de France au 
dix septieme Siecle. Par A. Viner. Paris, 1861. Rue de 
Rivoli, 174. 


Tuis volume is the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
by the late distinguished Professor Vinet, to the theological 
students of Lausanne, during the winters of 1842 and 1843. 
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It consists of biographical notices of ten of the most celebrated 
French preachers of the seventeenth century, with full analyses 
of about fifty of their sermons. 

In exhuming these great masters from the unmerited neglect 
into which they had fallen, M. Vinet has rendered a great 
service, not only to theological literature, but to the public at 
large. In his preface he says— 


“ The study of these preachers does not offer a merely historical 
interest. In going back to them we find the source of many forms 
and ideas which have become common property. They give us good 
lessons and examples. Many of them may be read for edification ; 
and, excepting the language, they are but little behind the times. 
There is something fresh and manly in the purity and solidity of 
their doctrine, while, in the sermons of the preachers who came a 
pmewd later, we find only the withered leaves of a degenerated 

octrine.” 


The greater number of the pastors passed in review by M. 
Vinet, exercised their ministerial functions during the period 
intervening between the promulgation and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Two only, Superville and Saurin, belong 
toa later period, called the period of the refugee churches. In 
reading over the list of works published by these pastors,” and 
bearing in mind the situation of Protestantism at the time, 
“living in France as an exile,” we cannot fail to be struck by 
the moral heroism and grandeur of these men, who could, 
Archimedes-like, concentrate their minds, carefully prepare 
and analyse texts, and commit to writing their sermons, in 
the midst of the fires of persecution. 


“ During the ten years which preceded the revocation,” says M. 
Vinet, “ the sermons shew few traces of the convulsions which were 
agitating the church. The gravest circumstances, the most critical 
situations, could not force the speakers out of their reserve. I do 
not know a single instance of improvisation at that period. In the 
most peaceful times there is not to be found a style of preaching so 
methodical, or eloquence so calm. The pastors felt that their Church 
could only be maintained by learning; therefore, they never went 
up to the pulpit without having carefully prepared. . . . As we ap- 
proach 1685, their emotion is more frequently betrayed, but still 





* Du Moulin published 10 decades of sermons in as many volumes, and abave 
60 other treatises, controversial, or dictated by circumstances. Of Le Faucheur, 
we have 8 vols. of sermons, a treatise on the art of speaking, and 12 smaller trea- 
tises. Of Mestrezat, several vols. of sermons, and 20 smaller treatises. Of 
Daillé, 20 vols. of sermons, 35 small treatises. Of Amyraut, Christian ethics 
im several vols., several vols. of sermons. Gaches, 1 vol. of sermons, several 
detached sermons. Claude, 3 large works, 19 detached sermons or 
Da Bose, 7 vols. of sermons, very rare. Superville, 5 vols. of sermons, a work 
upon popular errors, and 2 small treatises. Saurin, 10 vols. of sermons, 2 small 
treatises. 


VOL. XI.—NO. XXXVI. U 
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marked by the same reserve and calm gravity. It is this calmness 
and gravity that are in themselves so eloquent.” (P. 338.) And 
again, “ The tumult roars around the sanctuary, but within all is 
calm, and a minutely dissected text is being quietly studied,” 
(P. 344). 


A Bossuet, a Bourdaloue, a Fénelon, are not to be found 
among these preachers (if we except Saurin). They have 
sterner work to do than delight their hearers with flowers of 
rhetoric. “It was not deemed necessary that a preacher 
should be an orator. His business was to expound the truth 
clearly, counting upon the truth itself to make an impression 
upon souls,” (p. 342). Not that they despised the aid of 
belles lettres. On the contrary, “we remark in these preachers 
a respect for learning, a love for letters which was afterwards 
thought incompatible with pastoral fidelity. These ministers 
were among the most learned men of their times ; they wished 
at least to equal the best instructed of their flock,” (Pref. p. 6). 
“The Protestant Church formed a republic apart with its 
habits, its traditions, and even its language, which was grave 
and simple, as became a persecuted church. Its preachers 
followed the recommendation of Agrippa d’ Aubigné, ‘ Let us 
render our manner of writing venerable.” This is better than 
beauty, but, it must be confessed, their style wants beauty. 
Their gravity is naked, wanting in the flowers of imagination ; 
nothing in their present, nothing in their past, nor in their 
future, was calculated to enliven their style. Another cause 
of their literary inferiority is, that they could not avoid con- 
troversy. They were gladiators (hommes de lutte) and brought 
into the pulpit the dust ofthe arena. In their discourses, too, 
theology predominates over religion, and the application is 
often very brief. But this defect is redeemed by the solidity 
and severity of their doctrine ; it is eminently biblical, ortho- 
dox, and Christian, This scriptural character is a feature of 
the reformed preachers during the seventeenth century, which 
distinguishes them, not only from the Roman Catholic 

reachers, but from their successors of the Protestant Church. 
Their sermons are often only a developed exegesis of the text. 
They spell it out; they press or rather squeeze it ; that is 
generally all their plan. Their preaching is superior, too, to 
that of their successors in strength of texture, compact soli- 
dity, exactitude, correctness, and learning. It was addressed 
to congregations hard to please ; congregations of theologians, 
sometimes of martyrs. What nerve there must have been in 
the flocks to support such prenening | Doubtless they did - 
more than support it ; they likedit. To such a height had a 
whole church risen. These merchants, these artisans, studied 
their religion with care. Perhaps they were too much of 
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rt jo but we are not enough.” In concluding his pre- 
. face, M. Vinet aye, that these remarks apply more particu- 
larly to the preachers of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which he calls the first period, extending from Du Moulin 
to Claude. “The literary influence of the Augustan age is 
more perceptible in-their successors. But in spite of the dif- 
ferences which distinguish them from the Roman Catholics, 
and from one another, a common characteristic is everywhere 
visible. Itis the French genius, the French style, the festi- 
nare ad eventwm (la marche directe), method, clearness.’ 

We shall now proceed to give a rapid sketch of some of the 
preachers whose works M. Vinet has so fully analysed and 
commented upon. 

The first on the list, Pierre Du Moulin, was born in 1568, 
in Normandy. He studied in England, and was for some 
time professor of philosophy at Leyden. On his return to 
France in 1599, he became chaplain to Catherine de Bourbon, 
sister of Henry IV., while he was at the same time pastor of 
the Church of Paris,* to which he remained attached for 
twenty-two years. Having gained a reputation by his writ- 
ings, he was called to England in 1615 by James I., who 
hoped by his means to effect a union between the two 
branches of the Protestant Churches. 

His connection with the English monarch was the cause of 
his exile from France. A letter of his addressed to James 
fell into the hands of the French Court, and was looked upon 
as being so criminal, that if Du Moulin had not been warned 
in time his life would have been forfeited. He took refuge 
under the protection of the Duke de Bouillon at Sedan, where 
he became professor of theology, while at the same time he 
continued preaching. He died there in 1658, at the age of 
ninety. Du Moulin published more than seventy-five works, 
many of them controversial— 


“ The position of the Reformed Church required much from its 
ministers. They were not only pastors, but statesmen of religion. 
Business divided their time with theology, and their theology was 
still action, being mostly polemical. . . . And yet precipitation is 
not very visible in the works of Du Moulin, which, though now 
mostly forgotten, were powerful bulwarks of the church at the time. 
They long maintained their credit, and more than sixty years after 





* The Church of Paris had been obliged to open their temple at the little 
a of Ablon, five leagues from the city. The nobles complained that they 
could not pay their homage to God and the king on the same day. The poor 
complained of the length of the way. Several infants which were being taken 

in 


to the service to be baptized, according to the discipline, had died on the road. 
The king, touched by these difficulties, allowed the Reformed to remove their 
place of worship to Charenton in 1606, where it subsisted until the revoca' 

of the Edict of Nantes. (De Felice, 284.) 
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the publication of the book upon “ The Pastoral Cure,” Fenélon 
judged it worthy of a formal refutation. This work is full of force 
and animation.” 


The Roman Catholic Church long looked upon Du Moulin 
as its most formidable enemy, and doubtless the Reformed 
Church would have received great increase, if he had converted 
all those whom he convinced. It was at Sedan that his ten 
decades of sermons were published. Each of these collections 
is preceded by a dedication, according to the custom of the 
times :— 

“One of the most remarkable,” says M. Vinet, “is that of the 
eighth decade, addressed to his three sons, Pierre, Louis, and Cyrus, 
two of whom were ministers of the gospel. It is not so much a 
dedication as a moral testament, an adieu, which Du Moulin, aged 
more than eighty, and recovering from a very serious illness, might 
well have supposed would be his last.” 


Though we cannot give the extracts from this interesting 
document, to which M. Vinet devotes eight pages, we shall 
quote a few words upon Du Moulin’s style of preaching :— 


“Du Moulin’s constant aim is positive instruction, and he strives 
to reach this in the shortest way. He does not preach, he speaks. 
He does not seek the art of multiplying or stretching out his matter 
by a skilful analysis; a serious but familiar conversation of a father 
with his son would not be differently arranged. The details of 
everyday life seem to have a great attraction forhim. For example, 
take the sermon upon Jacob’s vision, where he discusses in an in- 
teresting manner the simplicity of the patriarch’s manners, sleeping 
on the hard ground, and lodging at the sign of the star (il couche 
sur la duré, et loge & l’enseigne de l’etoile).” 


We are reluctantly compelled to pass over with a very slight 
notice three remarkable men, Le Faucheur, Mestrezat, and 
Daillé, who, along with Drelincourt and Aubertin, were for 
several years co-pastors of the Church of Paris. Daillé’s 
son, who writes his father’s life, says, “We may call that 
the good time of our Church, its fine season, its years of 
blessing and prosperity.” Le Faucheur was more of an orator 
than the others. His treatise upon “The Art of Speaking” 
is the work of one who had deeply studied the subject. Prof. 
Vinet thus sums up his appreciation of these men :— 

“Le Faucheur is remarkable for the just proportion of all the 
members of his discourse, and not less for his continuous and rapid 
progression (marche rapide)—his eminently active style. From begin- 
ning to end of his discourse he seems not to touch the ground, but to be 
raised and sustained above it, carried and borne onwards by a power- 
ful inspiration. . . . As to the nature of the ideas and sentiments 
which compose the substance of his eloquence, they are lofty and 
holy like the Bible, whence he draws them.” 
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“ Mestrezat was appointed professor of philosophy at eighteen 
years of age. Bayle says of his sermons on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ‘There are none which contain more sublime theology.’ 
His theology might easily have been converted into eloquence. He 
would only have required to impassion his arguments in the style of 
Bourdaloue. . . . But Mestrezat does not take the trouble. In our 
opinion, what particularly distinguishes him is, a wholesome and 
elevated theology, and a profound knowledge of the system of re- 
ligion ; expansive and lofty thoughts, which are not owing exclu- 
sively to the nature of his mind, but also to the attentive scrutiny 
of the gospel, and the strength of his meditation.” 

“ Daillé does not engage in dissertations: we can hardly say of 
him that he preaches. He is more flowing and copious than any of 
the others. His diction is remarkably clear and smooth. He has 
pre-eminently the French genius. Daillé’s style seems to me to be- 
long less to oratorical eloquence than to that didactic eloquence of 
which the writers of his nation have furnished the finest models, 
and which is to a certain degree peculiarto them. The Frenchman 
can never teach without turning eloquent (sans faire acte d’elo- 
quence); he only requires a pretext to pass from the didactic to the 
oratorical ; his sociability, his expansive nature, the want he feels 
to find an adherent, an adjunct to his opinion, prevent his being 
satisfied with merely teaching, he must be seeking to persuade.” 


The next in these pages is the famous Amyraut, Professor 


at Saumur. He was born, in 1596, at Bourgenil, in Touraine. 
His father, desirous that he should succeed one of his uncles 
as seneschal of Bourgenil, made him study the law. But the 
reading of Calvin’s Institutes made such a deep impression 
upon him, that he abandoned the law and gave himself up to 
the study of theology. He studied at Saumur, where he 
afterwards became pastor, and then professor, and where he 
seems to have remained till his death, in 1664. Amyraut had 
been trained at the school of the Scotchman Cameron, who 
had succeeded Gomar in the academy of Saumur, and taken 
an intermediate position between that celebrated doctor and 
Arminius. The germs of an anti-Calvinistic reaction were 
- ned beginning to appear in the churches and academies of 
rance. 

In 1634, Amyraut published his “Treatise upon Predesti- 
nation.” This book raised a storm. Amyraut, and his friend 
Paul Testard of Blois, who had written a work enunciatin 
the same opinions, were cited to appear before the nation 
synod at Alengon, and required to retract or explain their 
opinions. “They declared that Jesus Christ died suffics 
for all men, but efficaciously for the elect only ; and that, con- 
sequently, his intention was to die for all men as to the suffi- 
ciency of his satisfaction, but for the elect only as to his 
efficacious, vivifying, and sanctifying truth.” Upon which 
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the Assembly, while it expressed itself satisfied, nevertheless 
decreed that in future the expression, Jesus Christ dying 
equally for all, should be omitted, because the word equally 
had already been, and might still be, a stumbling-block to 
many. The synod, at the same time, enjoined the two parties 
henceforth to keep silence upon these questions. It was in 
vain ; Amyraut’s doctrines spread, and he was soon obliged 
to answer new attacks. The Synod of Charenton, held in 
1645, once more enjoined silence. Of Amyraut’s theology, 
M. Vinet gives the following opinion :— 


“It appears clear at first sight, much less so at the second. It returns 
bya roundabout to the difficulties he meant to avoid,and only shews the 
impossibility of a middle term in certain questions. .. . Amyraut’s 
dialectic is strict ; but what is dialectic without speculation? His 
reasoning is not always very solid, and many of his arguments, 
pushed a little further, would turn against himself. There are, as it 
were, two men in Amyraut, who do not feel their dissonance—the 
free speculator and the dialectician attached to a certain doctrine. 
The former predominates over the latter, and advances things that 
the other contradicts when he gets the upper hand.” 


Amyraut’s most considerable work, and that which deserves 

particular mention, is his “Christian Ethics” (1652-1660), 

ublished at the request of M. Villarmont, grandson of Du 
lessis Mornay. 


“Tt is,” remarks Professor Vinet, “the first complete and syste- 
matic work upon morals that appeared in the Reformed Church. 
Unfortunately, the style of this book is not agreeable ; it is heavy, 
colourless, unanimated, and antiquated. It is only this imperfection 
of style that can explain the neglect into which it has fallen, fur the 
basis is excellent, and the plan striking and truly philosophical. 
The author proposes to make a system of Christian ethics, in which 
he would build the teachings of revelation upon the foundation of 
nature. He first considers the ethics of nature in its integrity, then 
those of nature corrupted by the fall, the ethics of Judaism, and, 
lastly, Christian ethics. It is common to confound the two first 
parts in one subject; but under the name of nature, there are two 
things—the nature of man intact, and that of fallen man. What is 
common to both these states is the absence of a revelation; there 
may be communication with God, but no revelation as yet. It is 
the forgetting or neglecting of this distinction that is the cause of 
many of the errors and obscurities of the moralists who have followed 
him.” 

Professor Vinet then enters into an elaborate analysis of 
the work, in which we cannot attempt to follow him in our 
limited space. 


“ As a preacher,” he says, “ Amyraut is less remarkable than as a 
polemical writer and moralist, He is less of a pastor than a doctor 
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in theology who brings his discussions into the pulpit. He seems 
to prefer subjects and points of view in which he requires to con- 
vince, rather than to persuade and touch. It is easy to perceive that 
he did not long exercise the ministry ; he wants, what every preacher 
who is not a pastor must want, viz., experience. One distinctive 
characteristic of Amyraut is the utter absence of affectation. Like 
most of his Protestant contemporaries, he has been able to steer 
clear of that false rhetoric which was beginning to become fashion- 
able about this time.” 


Passing over Raymond Gaches, of whom little is known, 
we come to the second period, when the synthetic form of 
discourse superseded the analytic. 


“But the transition was not brusque. Thus far exposition had 
predominated ; for some time the preachers tried to harmonise the 
two methods, by giving a solid and detailed exposition of the text, 
but at the same time developing an idea which was made the subject 
of the discourse. It was difficult to perform this task without, in a 
measure, prejudicing that simplicity of style which becomes the 
pulpit. The sacred writers have not written texts for our sermons, 
If we wish to develop our idea, we must often abstract from cer- 
tain circumstances in the text; if we wish to expound the text, 
we must depart from our system.” 


This new phase in the style of preaching opens with Jean 
Claude, the famous minister Claude, as the Roman Catholics 
called him. He was born in 1619, at Sauvetat, in the Rouer- 
gue, where his father, a man of great merit and learning, was 

astor, and by whom his studies were superintended. After 

is ordination, he became pastor of the little church of St 
Affrique, in the south of France, and, in 1654, was called to 
Nimes, where he also taught theology successfully. He pre- 
sided over the provincial synod at Nimes in 1661, and opposed 
himself to projects of reunion with Rome, which were pre- 
sented to mask views of speedy oppression. The policy was, 
on the one hand, to divide, and, on the other, to diminish 
the strength of a body whose only strength was a moral one. 
Claude declared that the reformed party could not consent to 
the union of light and darkness, Christ and Belial ; and, in 
spite of the opposition of the royal commissioner, he caused 
this declaration to be inserted in the protocol. On account 
of this courageous opposition, he was interdicted from per- 
forming ministerial functions in Languedoc. He repaired to 
Paris to complain, but could not succeed in getting the inter- 
dict removed. It was then that Claude began his career as a 
controversialist, in which he rendered signal service to the 
church. His first work was the refutation of a manuscript 
treatise, which had been composed in view of the conversion 
of Marshall Turenne. His reply spread far and wide before 
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it was printed. He afterwards refuted the book entitled, 
“The Perpetuity of Faith in the Eucharist,” in which Arnauld 
and Nicole maintained that the dogma of the real presence 
had been at all times held in the church. The Jesuits them- 
selves tried to spread Claude’s reply, making use of it as an 
arm against the Jansenists. 

Claude had another controversy with Nicole, who had 
attacked the whole Reformation, with great ability, in his 
“ Lawful Prejudices against the Calvinists.” Claude replied 
by the “ Defence of the Reformation,” a masterly production, 

ual to anything that has since been written on the subject. 

In 1666, Claude became pastor of the church of Paris. 
From that time his reputation increased. He became the 
chief and soul of his party, and was put forward on all impor- 
tant occasions. The most celebrated of these is his conference 
with Bossuet. These conferences were discussions between 
the most celebrated champions of the two communions, under- 
taken at the request of certain persons of high rank, who had 
been brought up in the principles of the reformed faith, but 
who, feeling themselves out of place in a religion which was 
in disgrace at court, wished to abandon it decently. They 
were, therefore, mere spectacles, but they were considered as 
events. Bossuet himself, in relating his conference with 
Claude, says in his preface— He made me tremble for those 
who were listening to him.” 

At the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, while a 
delay of fifteen days was granted to the other ministers, 
Claude was ordered out of the kingdom in twenty-four hours, 
And this seditiows man, as Madame de Maintenon called him, 
was accompanied by one of the king’s footmen, who did not 
lose sight of him for a moment. He was greeted everywhere 
on his passage with marks of respect, even by the Roman 
Catholies. He retired to the Hague, where he continued to 
preach, but died after a residence of eighteen months. 

Although Claude ranked high as a preacher, it was rather 
as a controversialist that he excelled. Many passages of his 
“Defence of the Reformation” are truly eloquent, but in 
poe he was in general rather cold, except when reproving. 

rofessor Vinet says :— 


“He has not much invention, but he is judicious and penetrating. 
What strikes us also, is his imperturbable good sense, and firmness 
of mind, that nothing can disconcert. His style is precise, unem- 
barrassed, unhesitating ; every sentence, every word goes right to its 
intended aim. He was naturally severe—his biographer calls him 
* The inflexible Claude’—and he had only too many occasions to shew 
his severity. The state of the Reformed Church at the period of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was very bad; the character 
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of the Protestants had degenerated, the churches in general had fal- 
len asleep. In his reprimands, Claude shews an apostolic boldness, 
which rises at times to true eloquence. 

“ He oversteps,” says M. Vinet, “ his usual limits in the exhortation 
which he pronounced a few days before his banishment, when the 
edict of revocation, already drawn up, was on the point of being 
put in execution. The moment was very solemn and very sad, and 
the dregs of the cup were still more bitter than had been anticipated. 
Claude himself, so severe, so methodic, so cold, except when repri- 
manding, gives way to his sad emotions.* 

“My beloved brethren (he says at the beginning of the printed 
discourse), you have asked for this exhortation, and I give it you 
with my best wishes. It was hastily conceived in the moment of 
my greatest anguish and grief. But as I perceived by the torrents 
of tears it drew from you that it had been blessed, I scruple to change 
anything init. It is not a regular exposition of the text ; grief will 
not suffer the rules of art and method. It is the movements of my 
deeply wounded heart, and counsels which I conjure you to keep in 
remembrance, when I think of our unhappy posterity, who will rise 
against us in judgment. Alas! unhappy children of more un- 
happy fathers! But you have time to weep. Make good use of 
your only remaining moment. God is giving you up, this is the 
ordinary presage, this is the rupture : I will not feed you: that that 
dieth, let it die (Zech. xi. 9). And whither shall they go forth, 
Lord? Such as are for death to death ; such as are for the famine 
to the famine ; such as are for the captivity to the captivity, (Jer. 
xi. 2). And we wretched men, whose business it was to bind the 
sacred ties of this covenant, our eyes must see this separation, and 
we must be the unhappy witnesses of it! Would to God that, like 
the high priest Jehoiada, we were at this moment engaged in renew- 
ing the covenants between God and his people! Promise to God 
that you will walk in his ways, that his truth will be dearer to you 
than aught else, that you will remain faithful to him unto death, 
and I will swear to you on his side, that he will still be your God. 
‘ Yea,’ saith the Lord, ‘I will be their God.’ You promise? Ye 
heavens, I take you to witness between this people and their God. 
Thus God will be your God for ever. You are going to be without 
pastors, but you will have the Great Shepherd of the sheep himself 
for your pastor, and -you will go and hear him in his own word. You 
are going to be without the servants, but you will have the Master. 
You will no longer be able to come and hear our sermons, but you 
will go to the sermons of the Son of God, and receive instruction 
from his mouth. You will no longer be able to listen to our words, 
but you will listen to the voice of the Lord, the author and the 
finisher of faith; you will draw from the very fountain-head, the 
purest and most efficacious light. You will no longer have a temple, 





* “Four days after this revocation, the temple of Charenton was levelled to 
the ground, and the members of the flock received orders to pass over to the 
king’s religion without delay.” (De Felice Histoire, p. 420.) 
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but the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. If all 
your hearts unite together in faith, build him an holy house, raised up 
to be a tabernacle of God in the spirit ; make temples of your houses, 
consecrate them to God by a solemn fast, and duly render him your 
services there. Above all, sanctify the Lord’s day; for this day is 
holy unto the Lord. And since, by your sins, you have deprived 
your children of these precious blessings, remember that, as a repara- 
tion for this loss, you owe them the more instruction, you must 
labour unceasingly to inspire them with the truth of religion more 
carefully than you have hitherto done ; and this is the principal duty 
of your life. 

“In this calamity, we too shall pray; we are still your pastors. 
Yea, the last moment of my life, which I had determined, should be 
the last of my ministry among you, shall be the last of my love. ‘IfI 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.’ 
Holy family of my Father, beloved heritage of my God, sacred flock 
of my divine master, if Ido not preach to you in this place, [ 
shall gather youin my heart; if I donot bless you from this pulpit, 
I shall bless you in my heart; and there you shall be the principal 
subject of my joy or grief, the only matter of my prayers, and the 
continual object of my fervent vows. The hours which were devoted 
to preaching to you, shall be dedicated to praying for you, and im- 
ploring heaven to shower down blessings upon you. 

“ And thou, Lord, I will not let thee go till thou hast blessed them ; 
bless this vineyard, which thine own right hand hath planted, the 
children of those generous fathers who shed their blood for thy cause 
(querelle). May they be faithful unto thee! Holy Father, keep 
them in thy name! Lord Jesus, let not the gates of hell prevail 
against them! And thou Holy Spirit, author of light and grace, fill 
them with consolation and holiness! O our God, let not one single 
sheep perish !| 0 may we, on that last and great day, see them all 
on the right hand of Jesus Christ, and may they be our joy and 
crown in the day of the Lord! Amen.” 

We cannot enter into many details concerning the great 
Pierre Du Bosc, who, along with Claud, was reckoned the first 
man among the Protestants. Claude excelled as a controver- 
sialist, Du Bosc as an orator. Professor Vinet calls him the 
first complete orator; his seven volumes of sermons, which 
are very rare, are still held in high estimation among the 
Protestants of his country. He was born in 1623, at Bayeux, 
where his father was an advocate, and was the youngest of 
thirteen children. He became pastor of Caen at the age of 
twenty-three, and constantly refused to quit his post. Three 
different times did the Church of Paris send its principal office- 
bearers to try and induce him to leave his flock, but in vain. 
Violence alone could tear him from them. 

His reputation as an orator caused him to be employed on 
many important and difficult missions, and thus a part of his 
time was passed in journeying to and from the court. The 
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most memorable of those was the audience he obtained of 
Louis XIV., in which he pleaded the cause of the Protestants 
with so much eloquence, that the monarch, after listening to 
him, went out, and said—“I have just been hearing the te 
speaker in my kingdom.” Alas! his eloquence could not 
hinder his being torn from his much-loved flock. “On the 
25th of June 1685, the temple of Caen was demolished, the 
drums beating, and the trumpets sounding; the dead were 
torn from their graves, and the spectators played at ball with 
the skulls.” Du Bosc was ordered to leave the kingdom within 
fifteen days. England, Holland, and Denmark vied with each 
other for the honour of receiving him. He accepted the charge 
of the French Church at Rotterdam, where he arrived a few 
weeks before the revocation. But though loaded with honours 
and surrounded with every comfort, grief had undermined his 
health, and he died in 1692. 

Although endowed with great strength of mind, Du Bosc 
was of a peaceful, mild, conciliating disposition. The Roman 
Catholic writers have accused the Protestant pastors of giving 
way to violent invectives after the revocation. The following 

assage, along with what has been already quoted from Claude's 
ast sermon at Charenton, may serve to shew how gratuitous 
is this accusation. The present quotation is from a sermon 
upon “The New Creature,” preached at Rotterdam on the Ist 
of January 1686, and it shews also what calmness and modera- 
tion the piety of this good man enabled him to preserve in 
the midst of this crowning grief :— 


“ What a year for us refugees : a year in which we have lost our 
country, our houses, our families, our relations, our friends, our 
goods, and our properties. A year in which, worse than all, we have 
lost our churches, our temples, our sanctuaries, and have seen all the 
houses of God in our kingdom razed to their foundations, and turned 
into heaps of stones. A year in which that sacred edict, which was 
to be irrevocable and perpetual, has been revoked; that edict which, 
for nearly a hundred years, had been the foundation of our stability 
and our liberty; that edict, under the egis of which we believed we were 
for ever secure from-the most flaming darts, the most envenomed 
arrows of our adversaries; a year which has thrown us here upon the 
shores of this land hitherto unknown, like poor corpses which the 
tempest has driven about in its violent raging. And how is it with 
many of us now here? Alas! how can we say it without almost 
choking with grief? Many have only saved a part of themselves, 
and are groaning day and night after the rest which has been torn 
from them by the force of persecution. . . . 

“Oh year, sad among all the years of the world! If ever there 
was one which deserved to be marked with a black stone as a sign 
and memorial of its misfortunes, surely it ought to be this one above 
all others. What a change, then, has this year wrought in our con- 
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dition, since in it we see so many parents without children, so many 
children without parents, so many husbands without wives, so many 
wives without husbands, so many pastors without churches, so many 
persons of all conditions without means, and some even without 
bread, except what they receive from the succour of the charitable.” 

Professor Vinet devotes 200 pages of his work to the study 
of Du Bosc as a preacher. He divides this study into three 
heads—invention, disposition (or structure), and style (or 
execution). On the first of these heads he notices the supe- 
riority of Du Bosc over his predecessers in his combination of 
the two principal elements of religious instruction—doctrine 
and edification. ‘“ His theology never remains for a moment 
in the state of dogma or speculation,—dogma turns at once to 
edification. His sermons are edifying from beginning to end. 
They consist of*theology enriched with edification, and edifi- 
cation enriched with theology.” 

Du Bosc was possessed of great erudition, and made good 
use of it to strengthen his reasoning and multiply the aspects 
of his thoughts. But his sermons shew that he was not above 
the level of his age in general knowledge. In the seventeenth 
century general knowledge was not so common as in the pre- 
ceding,—the preachers concentrated their strength more in 
theological science. 


“But there is one kind of knowledge particularly necessary to 
preachers, which books do not give—the knowledge of the human 
heart. Du Bosc knows it well in its grand features,—better than 
many psychologists and philosophers who have not the Bible to 
direct them. But he does not care to know man as he is in the 
details of common life,—in the innermost recesses of the heart. 
He has the keys of the principal gates; but not perhaps those of the 
hidden doors, by which the citadel may be most easily entered. It 
is in detail that the truth is most accessible to inferior intellects. 
A general idea is for them like too large an instrument in the hand 
of a child,—that it may be of use to him, a little piece must be 
added to enable his hand to seize hold of it. We must enter into 
particulars if we wish a man to recognise himself when we are pour- 
traying his miseries before him.” 

The structure of Du Bosc’s sermons is remarkably simple— 


“‘ Nothing could be more easy to follow; nothing is less perceptible 
than art; there is no formality, no propping up ; but without any 
digression or disproportion, he finds such riches in the straight line 
of his subject, that we are always astonished at it. Sometimes he 
chooses texts, the different parts of which are not indicated by 
apparent articulations: such as this, for example, ‘ By grace are ye 
saved.’ Here everything has to be done, and how does he manage? 
He begins by defining grace; then he points out the kinds,—the 
characteristics; and lastly, the degrees. This is all his plan. 

“Nothing could appear easier than such simple plans as the 
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foregoing ; but this apparent facility must not delude. Du Bose’s 
method requires very nice and very delicate logic, and perhaps more 
labour than a method apparently more laborious: it is the great 
writers who frighten the least, second-rate writers much oftener 
awaken the idea of hard labour. Du Bosc’s style is distinguished by 
perfect and brilliant clearness. There is no preacher who has de- 
fined and explained with so much perspicuity as he: in fact, we 
may say that it is in this that he excels. He is not less skilful in 
developing, that is to say, in bringing out of the idea all that it 
contains ; but, above all, he is skilful in detailing, i. e., clothing the 
idea by means of allusions, of examples, of souvenirs. We may 
here remark how useful learning is to the imagination. The more 
the memory is stored with facts, the more easily can its owner 
combine and invent. . . . Many think that learning diminishes 
originality ; but nothing can be more false. The men who are the 
most original, and have the most fertile imaginations, are generally 
the most learned. There is in this an evident intention of Provi- 
dence, which requires mutual responsibility (solidarité) in mankind. 
We are the heirs, the doues of our predecessors, and of those around 
us. The most original man is in a great measure the work of pre- 
ceding ages, of his own times, and of the society in which he lives. 
Individuality is an impalpable germ. If we take away all that 
proceeds from external impulsion, there will be nothing remaining. 
In talent as well as in other things, it is not good for man to be 
alone. Du Bosc’s powerful memory aids his imagination. He is 
original by what he knows, and not only by what is his own... . . 
His style is incrusted with souvenirs of his reading, with interesting 
comparisons and allusions, which at every moment awaken the 
mind. For this reason there is perhaps no preacher who is more 
easily read.” 


With all this, Professor Vinet does not assign Du Bosc the 
highest place as an orator— 


“ He is the most interesting, the most captivating of preachers,— 
he is not yet the orator.” “There are two things in eloquence— 
intuition, or rather intuitiveness (anschaulichkeit), and movement,— 
the gift of making objects visible, and of makingthem move. It isin 
the first of these elements that Du Bosc excels; and in this he is 
wonderfully aided by his imagination, his memory, and his judg- 
ment.” 


We should be doing injustice to the great Saurin were we 
to dismiss him with a few words at the end. Besides, with 
Du Bosc we have France to follow the exiled pastors to their 
new country. The refugee churches open anew epoch,—they 
form in a manner a school of their own. Superville and 
Saurin are the two greatest names attached to this school, 

icularly the latter. “Every one wished to preach like 
fim, but his imitators lacked the talent which sustained and 
enabled him to succeed.” 
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We shall close with a few words of Professor Vinet upon 
preaching, which contain thoughts worth pondering :— 


“What interests the Christian at the beginning of his career will 
always interest him ; what is said of the advanced Christian will be 
full of interest and instruction to the beginner, and even to him 
who has not as yet begun. There is therefore nothing greater, 
richer, or more complete, than preaching addressed to the masses. 
It is not that one multitude is equal to another, that the number of 
living Christians in a flock may not augment, and the degree of life 
in each of them may not increase, and that the preaching ought not 
to be proportioned to these changes; bu the essential characteristic 
remains,—it is always a multitude, that is to say, whatever be the 
number, an assembly of souls from whom nothing is asked but to 
listen, among whom there is not one too many, and where, in dif- 
ferent proportions, every degree of life may be supposed. What is 
peculiarly applicable to some is not lost upon others; and sympathy 
with the audience addressed communicates great simplicity and 
breadth to the discourse. Du Bosc is essentially and thoroughly a 
popular preacher. ll great preachers have been so; and this it is 
that gives them that amplitude, and simplicity, that makes them 
to be read at all times, and by all sorts of persons, with deep in- 
terest.” (Pp. 411, 412.) 





V.—The Hebrew Monarchy—Its Origin and Objects. 


1. A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by Joun 
Kirto, D.D., F.S.A. 2 vols. 1845. “Samuel, Saul, David.” 

2. Daily Bible Illustrations. By Joun Kuirto, D.D., F.S.A. 
1850. 1 vol. Samuel, Saul, and David. 

3. A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administra- 
tion of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Franors 
Wuttum Newmay, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 

F ford. Second edition. 1853. Chapters 2d and 3d. 

4. The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. A Series 
of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. B 
Freperick Denison Mavrice. 1853. Sermons Ist, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th. 

5. Real-Encyklopddie fiir Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche. In verbindung mit vielen Protestantischen T heo- 
logen und Gelehrten herausgegeben von Dr Herzog, ordent- 
lichen Professor der Theologie in Erlangen. 1855. “David.” 

6. Saul. A Drama. In Three Parts, Montreal. 1857. 

7. Saul, King of Israel. By Rev. Perzr Ricuarpson, B. A 
Dailly. 1858 
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8. David, King of Israel ; the Divine Plan and Lessons 6 
his Life. By the Rev. Wittiam Garpen Brarxtr, A.M. 
1856. 

9. Bible History, in connection with the General History of 
the world, &éc. By Rev. W. G. Buaixre. 18659. 


Tue separation of the seed of Abraham from the rest of the 
world, to be the custodiers of the worship of the true God, 
the centre of a genuine religious civilisation, and the deposi- 
taries of the spiritual hopes of the race,—has its highest ex- 
pression in the theocracy, in which Jehovah constituted him- 
self the head of the entire nation, as he has been from the 
first the head of each patriarchal family, and which at length 
embodied itself for a time in a human monarchy, and a visible 
throne. The strictness and nearness of this peculiar relation 
to God have been expressed by none better than by Milman. 

In his anxiety probably to avoid a “theological tone,” 
Milman has given this great principle too little place in the 
details of his narrative ; so that, though he presents the out- 
side, the maneward and earth-ward side, of Old Testament 
story with much vividness, he often keeps back from his 
readers the sight of the inner life, and of the true vitalities of 
the history. Kitto, in his “ Bible Illustrations,” gives its own 


‘sae to this vital truth ; and, though consciously fettered by 


is plan, which limited him to “ indications of character and 
manners,” to the exclusion of “historical developments,” he 
has supplied some beautiful elucidations of these last, and 
none of these are more satisfactory and complete than his 
illustrations of the doctrine of the theocracy, in which he 
exhibits the true life and significance of the narrative. 
Maurice not only expresses this truth, but makes powerful 
and happy applications of it; and yet we can seldom divest 
our minds of a suspicion that it is not, after all, a theocracy— 
the immediate government of a personal God—that he means, 
so much as a nomocracy, or a physiocracy ; a suspicion from 
which he does not relieve us when he speaks of “a true divine 
government being also a true human government,” and of 
“the heavenly offices being represented in the earthly” (pp. 
11, 12), just as he too often makes us think that his theology 
is only a refined anthropology. We need scarce say that a 
theocracy has no place in the scheme of Newman, with whom 
the Bible’s plainest statements of fact have but little authority. 
His “ History” is, in great measure, a fabrication of his own. 
The elucidation of the sacred narratives does furnish a sphere, 
and a wide one, for the legitimate exercise and free action of 
a historic spirit, which may perform invaluable service in this 
department. But we cannot concede this spirit to one who 
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constitutes his own notions of Deity the judge of the account 
which God has given of himself, virtually shutting God out of 
his own revelation. Of Milman’s distinction, to criticise freely 
where man is the actor, but to bow with reverence when God 
is on the scene—he knows nothing. We cannot fen so 
piercing an insight into that remote past as would eftitle him 
to discard any fact, institution, or document which does not 
square with his preconceptions. We cannot accord this to 
one who promises “to depict more vividly the real state and 
fortunes of the Hebrew people,” without one particle of faith 
in what constitutes the life, meaning, and beauty of the whole 
subject. God cast down both from the throne of revela- 
tion and from the throne of the Hebrew monarchy, leaves 
the History just what this writer has almost succeeded in 
making it, an utterly earthly and godless thing. His pro- 
duction must be regarded as, in great part, a profane work of 
modern fiction. Blaikie’s “ Life of David” restores the doc- 
trine of a theocracy to its due prominence, and makes con- 
stant and excellent use of it as a guiding principle in deli- 
neating the inner and outer life both of David and of his 
people. 

The Divine Founder and Monarch of the Hebrew State 
issued his laws to his subjects with his living voice; and, 
pitching his royal pavilion in the midst of them, took up his 
residence there in the form of a representative symbol, which 
rested over the ark, the throne of Israel’s Invisible King. 
Thence he administered his laws in person ; the pm, his 
‘a mpnaad attendants, by appointed rites, opening the way to 

is presence, and acting as the organs of his special communi- 
cations to his people ; the Levites and tribal chiefs his subor- 
dinate and local magistrates ; but the great powers and agencies 
of nature his high ministers and officers. ith the exception 
of fundamental principles, the laws which he enacted were 

culiar to Israel's theocratic position. The sacred rites, sym- 

ols, and types of the true, trained them in right, religious 
ideas and habits; and the social and political institutions, 
auxiliary to the ritual, formed a fence around the separate 
people, that they might discharge their peculiar office, as an 
ark to conserve the truth of God, and, in the progress of their 
history, as a lamp to illumine it. Those institutions, there- 
fore, have no application to modern states, just as the ritual 
furnishes no pattern for Christian worship. An invisible, 
spiritual government—wise, holy, paternal, and beneficent, 
yet absolute and supreme—on the part of God over men’s 
minds, and hearts, and lives,—this was the grand fact in that 
theocracy, in which God appeared graciously drawing men 
back to their allegiance to him (‘the tabernacle of God was 
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with men”), to make things as they ought to be; and in which 
he furnished, too, for it was after “the pattern of things in 
the heavens,” a type and prophecy of what one day was to be; 
even of that spiritual and holy kingdom over which the divine 
Son to rule when God’s kingdom should come, and his 
will one on earth as it is in heaven. 

“Critically situated,” Newman admits the seat of this divine 
monarchy to have been; “for so very small a tract, possessed 
of unusual self-sufficiency for physical well-being,” and “ suited 
to a people which was to dwell alone, and not be reckoned among 
the nations,” formed a secluded school for the nation’s train- 
ing in its earlier stages, in the midst of the hostile forces of 
error, “an entrenched camp for the truth,” as one of our 
authors calls it; while, ultimately, the “highway for armies 
between the east and the west,” it became, in due time, 
a centre of light to the surrounding kingdoms, and furnished 
a natural and appropriate platform, on which the divine 
King, when he appeared in person, should present himself to 
the world. 

That government, as is excellently shewn by Kitto (at p. 349 
and following pages of his “ Moses and the Judges”), though in- 
visible as regards its head and the great laws of its operation, 
contained in it all the elements of an efficient administration ; 
and, if but treated as a reality, confided in, and conformed to 
by its subjects, was amply sufficient (as no other before or 
since, for what people ever had such a King, or such an admi- 
nistration ?) for all social and political ends, for affording both 
protection and prosperity to the nation. Though “there was 
no [human] king in Israel,” there need have been no anarchy, 
such as, in point of fact, followed from that want—“ every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.” The default 
lay elsewhere. Sustained and enforced as the government of 
their unseen Ruler was by the powerful auxiliaries of visible 
symbols, miraculous interpositions, and manifestations of the 
presence and power of their Sovereign in the heavens, which 
made his reign almost an object of the senses, it was yet too 
spiritual for the people of Israel. Slaves to sense, “they for- 
got God.” They slid away from that heedful and reverent 
regard to his behests which distinguished the age of Joshua. 
The idolaters were not exterminated; polytheism was not 
avoided. By and by, anarchy appeared. As if they had been 
utterly destitute of government, and were responsible to no 
authority, “every man,” in the words just quoted, “did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” In consequence, God’s 
favour was withdrawn ; his judgments fell. Their only bond 
of union, allegiance to their invisible Sovereign, being broken, 
the separate cantons, forsaken of one another and of God, 
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became an easy prey even to feeble enemies, To the cries of 
his people, God, in pity of their misery, sent deliverers, stoop- 
ing so far to their low, unspiritual conceptions, to which con- 
fidence in an unseen arm was so hard. 

The most extraordinary, and the last, of these champions 
was Samson. It is noteworthy, that while the Canaanitish 
tribes abounded in giants, God raised up no giants in Israel 
to combat these. An arm of flesh was not to be the stay of 
the people of Jehovah. Even Samson does not appear to 
have been a man of gigantic stature. But for once, at the 
close of the period of special deliverers, or rather at the com- 
mencement of a new period, God endowed a champion with 
supernatural powers, to teach his people of that day the 
lessons which the age required. Some such high moral pur- 
pose is demanded for a life ushered in by the most august 
solemnities and with notes of the greatest distinction, to pre- 
vent its being an abortion and a riddle. Samson’s super- 
human strength must have excited high hopes. He appeared 
at a critical point in the national history, when a new enemy 
—and only the first of a long succession, more skilled in arts 
and arms, more powerful and persistent than any of their old 
foes in Canaan—was rising into power; an enemy capable of 
a systematic policy and warfare, and therefore totally different 
from the marauding hordes from which they had heretofore 
suffered; for many ages a ready instrument of punishment 
for Israel’s infidelity, and often bringing the national existence 
to the brink of destruction. At the threshold of this new 
course of national danger and experience, Samson is brought 
upon the stage, a great actor for Israel’s behoof. Alone of 
all the deliverers, Samson led no army. But whence the 
strength which can accomplish such achievements? It resides 
not in Samson ; it is not strictly a personal property ; it is 
not really his own. It descends on him, and abides with 
him, only as he is a true Nazarite, faithful to his consecration 
to God. It is supernatural, invisible might, which enables 
him, who else is weak as another man, single-handed to rout 
whole hosts,—a picture of his nation, which, consecrated as a 
Nazarite to God, fell down powerless before the weakest foe 
when faithless to that consecration; while fidelity to the 
great national vow clothed it, Samson-like, with irresistible 
might. And did not the fleshly passions and infirmities, 
before which alone really this champion fell, teach the lesson 
that physical power, besides depending for success on its 
being linked to unseen might by the holy ties of faith and 
obedience, contains within itself elements of essential weak- 
ness, being attended with concomitants which neutralise all 
its efforts ? 


OO EE ee 
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These lessons were for Israel to learn and ponder. The death 
of Samson was probably cotemporaneous with the priesthood of 
Eli and his sons. The old man’s piety, though genuine, was 
too feeble to be a power in the nation. Never had the theo- 
cracy sunk so low as it did now. Popular idolatry and super- 
stition, sacerdotal profligacy and corruption, social immorality 
and political dissension, national calamities and unheard-of 
disasters, crowd the page. The degeneracy of the times ap- 
peared in the measure adopted to repair their fortunes, when 
the formidable Philistines, no longer Kept in check by Samson 
at the borders of Dan, had penetrated to the religious centre 
of the country. The bringing of the ark from its awful sanc- 
tuary into the camp, as a palladium or tutelary god—a step 
probably suggested by the more religious people, and, if so, a 
specimen of the best religion the times knew—was an act at 
once of gross superstition and of daring impiety, such as mark 
a corrupt state of religion. It was terribly punished by an un- 

aralleled calamity, which made “the ears of every one that 

eard of it to tingle.” Israel was defeated; the ark of God was 
captured; and the Shechinah also, we doubt not, forsook 
Shiloh’s desecrated shrine. There was faith enough in at least 
one heart to read the dire event aright : “Ichabod, the glory is 
departed.” Israel’s invisible King had left in anger his earthly 
dwelling-place. The theocracy avenged its injured honour. 

Still, however, it watched over its captured symbol and its 
chosen people, for it has in view the healing of this breach ; 
and for this end a deliverer of a different stamp from those of 
the heroic age has been raised up. His only weapons faith, 
prayer, and truth, Samuel rises, a star of hope in the night of 
darkness. He fought no battles; but his prayers got Israel 
the victory in every conflict,—God’s unseen arm once more 
proving itself an all-sufficient defence for them. This mode 
of procedure was in keeping with Samuel’s mission. The 
object of this was (for Newman’s doctrine, which makes him 
the founder both of the Hebrew nationality and of their 
monotheistic worship, is a gross anachronism, which entirel 
dislocates Samuel’s historical position and function, thou 
it is easy to see how it serves Newman’s purpose, namely, 
to throw discredit on the books and institutions of Moses) to 
deliver Israel from their true enemies, far more deadly than 
the Philistines, even from their own unspiritual, faithless, 
and ungodly minds, and to restore to the heart of the nation 
a vivid and active faith in their invisible Sovereign. His 
first care, therefore, was to call them to va, ones and re- 
formation. In the absence, too, of military leaders, and even 
of the visible symbols of God’s presence, they learned the 
more spiritual means of safety: “Cease not to cry unto the 
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Lord our God for us, that he will save us out of the hand of 
the Philistines.” 

But how very far short Samuel’s success fell of all that 
might be desired, is plain from what happened when the in- 
firmities of old age overtook him. Their cry is, “ Make us 
a king to judge us, like all the nations.” The prophet’s grief 
and indignation may be imagined on discovering the people’s 
deplorable bondage to sense and unbelief, after all his endea- 
vours to raise them to spiritual habits of thought, and to a 
trustful and thankful loyalty to their unseen Dnanian. A 
man, a thing of clay, preferred to the Almighty Presence! 
The poor pageant of an earthly king to the incomparable 
glory of J Bm enthroned in the midst of them! The yoke 
of a mortal’s will to the immediate control of God! This was 
a bitter disappointment. What more natural to a religious 
teacher than vexation at the unexpected discovery, that the 
labours of a lifetime had failed of their end? Samuel’s ex- 
perience of Israel’s temper was but a recent thing: it was no 
new thing to God. It was against him properly that its in- 
corrigible obduracy was directed. 

They are to have their wish. Not that God is to abdicate. 
It was properly as their direct and immediate ruler that they 
had rejected him. His throne he still keeps ; and that unseen 
and spiritual government of which they are so impatient, he 


will make them keenly feel by the sharp discipline of their own 
wishes. On the actual election, Newman, p. 37, writes as 
follows :— 


“The event shews that the choice had fallen on a wrong person, 
and that Saul was anything but the man whom Godapproved. Yet, 
his whole character must have been seen from the beginning by the 
all-wise Ruler of Israel, with whom it is not conceivable that the 
election of so unfit aking can have originated. It becomes therefore 
highly doubtful, whether Samuel, any more than Jehovah, ought to 
be regarded as chargeable with this erroneous choice. The general 
course of the history leads strongly to an opposite view, viz., that 
Saul was forced upon Samuel by public enthusiasm, seconding the 
opinion of the elders of the tribe of Benjamin.” 


The gratuitous creation of such a difficulty as is stated in 
these ridiculous terms of school-boy logic, enables us to judge 
of the capacity and penetration of a writer who takes upon 
him to reconstruct the sacred history of the Hebrews. How 
true an insight into the nature of the proceeding does Maurice 
evince, iy May the situation here, as we think, more 
correctly than Kitto,—though in his attempt to generalise 
Saul’s appointment into an event of ordinary providence, he 
is sinking towards Newman’s own level. “The Jews,” says 
he, “ were asking for heavy punishments which they needed, 
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and without which the evil that was in them could not have 
been brought to light and cured.” We cannot, with Maurice, 
call “ the self-willed and sensual longing” which craved for a 
human sovereign, “the perversion of a divine instinct, which 
in due time was to be satisfied,” though we are aware there 
is a sense of his words which might shelter itself under high 
names, Ireneus and Dorner, for instance; we would call it 
rather the inordinate expression of a human infirmity, to 
which God graciously condescended. ° 

In the first instance, Israel’s desire for a king is to be granted 
in the way which their present moral necessities require ; even 
in such a way, as shall discover, rebuke, and purge off the 
baser elements which mingle with the weak longings of their 
nature. It is not precisely another Samson they wish for. 
Samuel’s administration, though limited to a small territory, 
chiefly to that part of the country menaced by the Philistines, 
has probably given them a sense of order and union which 
raises them above that. Still, it is a warlike chieftain, a mili- 
tary head, they want, a king, as they say, “ to judge us and go 
out before us, and fight our battles.” In the person of Saul, who 
was not a mere youth at this time, as he is sometimes repre- 
sented, God presented them with such a chief as their earthly 
conceptions had shaped out ; a man of stately height and com- 
manding presence, a sort of giant in his way, and possessing, 
at the same time, a bold, imperious, and determined spirit. In 
his imposing form and commanding mien, the people recognise 
the consummation of their wishes, as Samuel plainly expected, 
when he introduced him with a recommendatory reference to 
his superior stature. In the words of Maurice, “ he proved the 
very type and embodiment of that character and those habits 
of mind, which they are themselves exhibiting, .. . the kind 
of man they had conceived of, cast in their own mould, distin- 
guished from them chiefly by mere outward superiority, the 
very person who would cause them to experience that which 
it was absolutely necessary for them to experience.”* 

Saul’s want of spirituality and faith, his essential carnalism 
and self-will, surviving his brief training in Samuel’s religious 





* Without reaching up to the full height and significance of Saul’s historical 
position, ‘Saul, a Drama,” is yet a remarkable production; and deserves in 
many respects the encomium which has been passed on it as worthy of a place 
beside the masterpieces of Shakspeare. It reminds us of the great dramatist 
in the ethereality of its spiritual creations, in the broad humour of its plebeian 
characters, and in its delineation of the workings of passion. “ Saul, king of 
Israel,” is a small work of much humbler pretensions; but, though it has not 
much of a historic cast about it, and does not aim at unfolding the new develo 
ments in God’s dispensation of truth and grace, it gives a rapid sketch of the 
life and character of Israel's first monarch, and expounds in forcible and elo- 
quent language the lessons taught, then and now, by this portion of Old Testa- 
ment history. 
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school, is admirably described by Milman; and is strained 
into a piece of over-refined sentiment by Maurice (which is 
also the case with his theory of the duplicate passages). His 
position, as is well shewn in the article “Saul” in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, was most clearly defined. He was the lieutenant 
of Jehovah, the vicegerent of Israel’s invisible King, holding 
office on the express condition of fidelity to his liege Lord in 
the heavens; acting under his explicit and written instruc- 
tions, and having the honour of his crown entrusted to his 
keeping. It was a very significant statement made by his 
successor regarding the ark: “ We inquired not at it in the 
days of Saul.” The delegate of a great King, Saul found the 
throne of his Master covered with dishonour in that province 
of the empire which he was appointed to administer. Yet he 
manifested no concern for the ito of the crown, and made 
no attempt to repair its disgrace. He left the ark in a state 
of neglect, his own throne overshadowing God’s, instead of 
appeting as a lowly step of its footstool. Israel’s true King 
is kept in the background, and Saul stands forward, just as 
the nation, lost to faith and loyalty, wished,—his person and 
authority, his imperial will and military arrangements, every- 
thing: a fatal blunder in point of common policy, for thus 
the national worship which, with its frequent solemn gather- 
ings at one religious centre, conducing powerfully to the poli- 
tical union of the tribes, would have been the cement and 
strength of the monarchy, was allowed to fall into utter decay. 
He shewed a culpable remissness, too, as Richardson notices, 
in not at once directing his arms against the Philistines. By 
and by his disloyal spirit appears in positive and overt acts. 
In direct violation of the divine constitution, he usurped the 
priestly functions; and he spared Agag and the prey taken in 
war, making it plain that he had lost all sense of respon- 
sibility to the unseen Ruler under whom he held office, and 
was erecting himself into an independent and arbitrary prince, 
his own will his only law. 

Such disloyal and rebellious conduct—peculiarly criminal 
in the first subject of the realm, entrusted with his Sove- 
reign’s honour—was the highest offence to the divine King, 
who must assert his unseen rule and vindicate his injured 
majesty. Yet clemency tempers justice. Saul had forfeited 
his throne, and might have been at once deprived of it. In- 
stead of this, he is left in possession of it till his death, holding 
it altogether for the long period of forty years. 1t were fraught, 
however, with the most pernicious consequences, if a line of 
kings on the Hebrew throne could look back to the founder 
of their dynasty as an example of insubordination against the 
invisible Head of the state. This must not be. Saul is made 
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a warning beacon to his successors. His punishment is, that 
the kingdom, on his demise, passes out of his family to an- 
other, who will leave to his descendants an example of fealty 
to the heavenly Sovereign. 

Awfully impressive was the closing scene in that drama, 
every act of which was charged with high moral teachings to 
Israel. The Philistines have pushed their conquests right 
acrossthe country. Deserted by half his kingdom, and utterly 
abandoned by God, the wretched monarch, in his extremity, 
invokes the powers of darkness. Completely routed in a de- 
cisive engagement, he and his sons are among the slain. The 
exulting foe, while they cover the royal corpses with every 
indignity, drive the scattered army and trembling people to 
seek refuge among the trans-Jordanic tribes. So ended the 
reign, in which the nation gladly embarked their hopes. Thus 
they bitterly learn, in public disaster and political ruin, what 
it is that a king, after their own heart, the reflex of their own 
ungodly carnalism, can do for them; and what they get by 
preferring a champion of flesh and blood to the spiritual 
defences which they enjoyed under Samuel,—the faith and 
prayer which encircled their land like a wall of fire, and kept 
it inviolate from every foe. 

But already, along with the dark side of the truth, God has 
been presenting its bright side, even the side of faith and hope. 
The dark side was Saul. David is the bright side. 

On the life of David—the character of the man, and the 
facts of the history—infidelity has spent its most envenomed 
shafts. Newman, slavishly copying unworthy masters, has 
endeavoured to impart to the worst calumnies of the old 
Deists, the colouring and support of the improved criticism of 
our day; and gives abundant evidence that our modern ilu- 
minati, with all their pretensions to a high spiritualism, are 
not a whit more capable of appreciating what is truly great 
and good in human conduct than was the coarse materialistic 
infidelity of last century, though quite as capable of virulent 
malignity against Scripture examples of exalted godliness, 
Could it be believed that any writer with the heart of a man 
could have followed David through the whole of his earlier 
career, with scarce one note of enthusiasm at his heroic faith 
and magnanimous conduct? Some praise he is forced to 
accord him, though it is ever sparingly given, and sometimes 
with the sinister intent of inflicting a me oT deeper 
wound. The special apologist of Saul, he delights to exhibit 
David as actuated by a selfish and cold-blooded policy. The 
holier elements in his character he assails with unscrupulous 
and persevering hostility. Yet there is something he dislikes 
even more than these. He will allow David an excellence, if 
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the personal quality will only help him to give the history a 
stab. 


His pages are filled with daring attacks on the veracity of 
the history. Samuel's anointing David was an invention of 
after times; and so was the “fabulous legend” of David's 
slaying Goliath, which is a mere “romance.” He insinuates 
that documents favourable to Saul may have been suppressed 
by the Court historians of the succeeding dynasty ; and that 
that monarch has more imputed to him than the reality. 
“Questionable,” ‘“ exaggerated,’ “gross misrepresentation,” 
“ superstition,” “fantastical,” “ preposterous,” are terms freely 
applied by this writer to the inspired revelation, while he has 
the audacity and presumption to displace the sacred historian’s 
account, with the coolest effrontery, by a version of his own 
—‘ We may perhaps find the following to be historical”! or 
“ Such a tale may perhaps be translated as follows”! Many 
of the objections advanced by him in his article “ David,” in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, found an answer in the excellent articles 
on “Samuel,” and on the “ Books of Samuel,” in the same 
work ; others in the thoroughly Scriptural article “ David,” 
by Kurtz, in Herzog’s Cyclopedia. To Newman’s senti- 
ments Kitto doubtless refers in the preface to that volume of 
his Daily Bible Illustrations. 

Kitto and Blaikie entered on their task with a proper sense 
of the danger of its betraying them into a one-sided and par- 
tial advocacy, And their attention to this, while skilfully 
obviating real difficulties, and successfully repelling legitimate 
objections, their discrimination and fairness, the judgment 
with which they have handled questions raised by the spirit 
of the age, by the criticism and enlightenment of our day, and, 
above all, their deeply reverent and spiritual tone, render their 
works a most valuable addition, such as the times require, to 
our Davidic literature, in which henceforth they will hold the 

lace of prominent landmarks. Free from the trammels which 
Kitto’s plan imposed on him, Blaikie has been able to give the 
subject a more scientific treatment, which it imperatively de- 
mands. His last book, “Bible History,” takes of course a 
much wider range than our present theme; but we gladly 
take this opportunity of bidding it welcome. 

To return to the History. David is to present to Israel the 
bright side of the truth, of which Saul has been teaching them 
the dark side, and this for the recovery of the people of Jeho- 
vah to faith in their unseen Ruler. A king after the people’s 
heart was found, so to speak, readymade. A suitable hind 
for that throne, a king “after God’s heart,” is not a product of 
nature ; he has to be prepared by a peculiar training of divine 
grace. Even then he will be far from a perfect instrument of 
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God’s ee far from answering in every point to the cha- 
racter of God’s servant and representative, for perfect instru- 
ments God never finds among loieatin agents. But David, as 
the result of his special preparation, will at least understand 
his true position as deputy and vassal of Jehovah ; and in the 
general spirit and tenor of his conduct, in his governing objects 
and principles, he will be faithful to the great law of that posi- 
tion; and he will make this so plain in public acts, that it 
shall be as good as a new revelation to Israel of their invisible 
King, who shall sit once more enthroned in the midst of them 
as their acknowledged and honoured Sovereign. In short, God 
will speak of him as “ David, my servant.” 

The training which was to have so high and blessed issues 
began early, and was continued long. One of the sources of 
early influence on his mind, we give in the words in which 
Kurtz describes the family of which David came :— 


“‘ And how strictly in this family, even in the so manifoldly de- 
graded times of the Judges, theocratic piety was preserved and cared 
for in its noblest and most pleasing form, the story of Boaz and 
Ruth shews us;—the former a perfect type of theocratic righteous- 
ness, the latter a truly consecrated blossom of heathendom, stretch- 
ing its flower-cup desiringly towards the light of divine revelation in 
Israel.” (Article “ David,” in Herzog’s Encyclopedia.) 

The result, we know, was in very early youth a God-fearing, 
devout, and believing spirit—a spirit to which the God of 
Israel was a great reality, a spirit to which the honour of that 
God was dear, and his name a tower of strength,—a spirit 
instinct with the lofty, yet meek-eyed heroism of faith, which 
is to be exercised and braced for grand achievements. In the 
words of Maurice, ‘ David was learning the secret of invi- 
sible strength, what it was, and where and how it works. So 
there grew in him a scorn of that which lies in bulk, and looks 
terrible to the eye,” p. 41. The encounter with the lion and 
the bear, prompted we doubt not by a heavenly impulse, and 
sustained by inward acts of faith and prayer, was one of its 
first efforts. Successful through supernatural aid—(“ Jehovah 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the bear”)—what a mighty reinforcement it brought to the 
young heart of faith! The pastoral exploit on the plains ot 
Bethlehem was the parent of an exploit of national magnitude 
in the valley of Elah. God prepared a great occasion, and a 
high platform. A gigantic # of Israel’s old and for- 
midable enemies, the Philistines, stepped forth in sight of the 
opposing armies, and challenged the Hebrew warriors to single 
combat. David's first word proves him a true child of the 
theocracy: “Who is this uncircumcised Philistine, that he 
should defy the armies of the living God?” Urged by a divine 
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impulse, and raised by his faith to a sublime courage, he ad- 
vances to the combat. “I come to thee,” he cries, “in the name 
of Jehovah of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied.” A stone from his shepherd’s sling, directed 
unerringly, and sped with unnatural force to its mark by an 
invisible hand (for we must differ from the author of “ David, 
King of Israel,” who thinks there was no miracle here), laid 
the proud giant in the dust. ; 

This victory was a national deliverance. All Israel recog- 
nised it as such. The songs of the jubilant choirs, “ Saul has 
slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands,” expressed 
a nation’s gratitude. But we apprehend it was much more 
than a great deliverance. It was a great lesson, too, on a 
scale of national magnitude—the first of a series of grand and 
impressive providences, by which God’s people, lost to faith in 
him, were to be recovered to loyalty to his person and rule. 
We cannot pass in thought from the exploits of Israel’s last 
champion, namely Samson, to that now before us, without 
being sensible of a great advance. Samson’s superhuman 
strength, though not properly his own, not strictly a personal 
attribute, but dependent on the condition of Nazariteship, yet 
was enjoyed so long and continuously by means of that vow, 
that it wears the appearance of a permanent quality, attached 
to its possessor by the somewhat mechanical tie of an external 
and ceremonial rite. Here things are totally different. We 
feel ourselves at once in a higher and more spiritual region, 
where we are in direct contact with God. The most regard- 
less could not fail to be impressed with so striking an evidence 
of divine power. The invisible glory of their forgotten Jehovah 
had suddenly burst on the eyes of Israel, through the dark 
clouds which overhung their country. 

This national deliverance, viewed not so much in itself, as 
in the high moral purpose it served, we regard as the first 
public service for which David’s early training was available, 
as marking the first stage, therefore, in the career of usefulness, 
for which his exalted faith was destined, the first step in his 
high mission as the restorer of faith to Israel. From this 
point he enters on a new course of training. His experience of 
public life in the court and in the army, was of great import- 
ance in view of his future duties, developing and exercising 
his- capacity for civil and military affairs. The success was 
great. “David went out whithersoever Saul sent him, and 
behaved himself wisely.”* 

The necessary palestra for preparatory exercise is provided 





* Compare Milton’s description of Cromwell’s distinction in council and 
arms. 
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by the royal jealousy, which dooms him for years to the life 
of a persecuted fugitive, after he has tasted of the honours and 
luxuries of a court. Of this process of heart-discipline, to 
which David was subjected, Newman of course knows nothing ; 
for with him David’s designation to the throne is a piece of 
riestcraft, and his constitutional rule a despotism. Kitto, 
eaten and Blaikie give it a place in their works, though 
only the last,a sufficiently prominent place. He enumerates four 
objects as aimed at in it: “to strengthen his trust in God, to 
teach him calm self-government, tohabituate him to self-denial, 
and to make him acquainted with the wants of the nation.” 

Blaikie notices that the position of the incident with Nabal 
in the sacred narrative is between David’s “ two great victories 
over the spirit of revenge and impatience,” in the case of Saul, 
but he does not give it that place in his own chapter; failing, 
for once, we think, though he sees in Nabal a type of Saul, to 
trace the organic connection of the events. As this writer 
clearly perceives, the second occasion on which David had 
Saul in his power presented a much greater temptation than 
the first. Yet he completely and nobly overcame the tempta- 
tion. How was the victory so perfect and so noble? It was 
Nabal’s case, we conceive, which had prepared his spirit for 
thistriumph. To David’s great satisfaction, God first (through 
Abigail) kept him from taking revenge on Nabal, and second, 
avenged him on the churl with his own hand ; whereby he 
learnt the important lesson, as he indicated at the time, that 
the best course for him was to leave the redressing of his 
wrongs entirely in Giod’s hands. It is this lesson, learnt in the 
sheep-walks of Carmel, which he presently practises in the 
higher arena of the royal camp on the hill of Hachilah ; and 
it is precisely this which enables him to resist the increased 
strength of the new temptation there. How did he meet and 
overcome this temptation? See 1 Sam. xxvi. 9, 10, 11. 

The successive stages of David’s last lesson in this prepara- 
tory school of trial, are treated by Blaikie with exquisite skill 
and discrimination,—the whole section, as it beautifully de- 
picts the closely-linked vicissitudes of his outer and inner life 
(the outer had already been given by Milman with his usual 
vivacity), presenting a striking contrast to the coarse daubs 
of Newman. No one of competent judgment could hesitate 
for a moment as to which of the two representations is “ his- 
torical.” 

The great lesson of the memorable victory over Goliath, 
the bright example of heavenly faith exhibited in that vic- 
tory, was left in solitary grandeur, to be impressed on the 
public mind, as it would be constantly and vividly recalled 
to it, by the contrasted follies, crimes, and disasters of Saul, 
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which were hurrying the nation to the brink of ruin. The 
religious party, encouraged by David’s bold and triumphant 
stand for the honour of Jehovah, strengthened by the health- 
ful influences sent forth from Samuel’s religious schools, would 
begin to hold up their heads. He could not but be sensible 
how important it was that he should maintain himself in the 
good graces of his countrymen. Yet, certainly it was not his 
own policy (as Mr Newman would have us believe) so much 
as God’s providence, which kept him and his followers from 
denationalising themselves in their involuntary outlawry and 
exile. And how true and warm a patriotism, derived from 
the highest inspirations, glowed in his breast, the whole 
nation was witness in the heart-stirring elegy drawn from his 
harp by the death of Saul: “Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon.” That event had been pro- 
vided for by two parallel courses of preparation, and now it 
found David prepared for the throne, and the people pre- 

ared to offer it to him. Anointed of God, directed by the 
sont oracle, and chosen by the nation, he accordingly 
ascends the throne, first of a part, and then of the whole of 
Israel. 

He found his throne standing amid the wrecks of the king- 
dom. The reign of his predecessor had thrown the nation 
well nigh a century back. It had undone all that Samuel 
had accomplished. The condition of the country was in 
some respects even worse than when that prophet took the 
helm. The Philistines now were masters of a larger part of 
the Hebrew territory. By this second and sore downfall, the 
nation had to learn once more, and more effectually, the lesson 
of Samuel’s administration, and in a new form. It is a king, 
not a prophet, who is to teach them. Samuel is the appro- 
priate contrast to Samson, especially in as far as the latter 
failed in his work. David is the contrast to Saul. As God 
intends, for wise and high ends, to give his people a perma- 
nent monarchy, their present deliverer is to wear the title 
and dignities of the new office,—he is to be a king. He is to 
shew them how even a king’s most powerful weapons are faith’ 
and prayer, and how truth and loyalty to the heavenly Sove- 
reign are quite consistent with the honour of a crown,—yea, 
its support and glory. While necessarily, according to the 
nature of this subordinate and deputed government which has 
been granted to them, in the first instance drawing the eyes 
of the country to his own person as warrior, statesman, and 

rince, he will yet as constantly point their eyes away from 
himeelf, from his personal prowess and wisdom, from his military 
power and regal state,—in short, from the visible monarch to 
the unseen Ruler, at whose feet he will lay down all his glory, 
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—so that that kingly state of his, which attracts their dazzled 
eyes to his person in the first instance, shall only make him 
all the more powerful and impressive an example to his sub- 
jects of devoted allegiance to the heavenly Sovereign. In 
fine, he is to make them know, that so far from releasing 
them from direct responsibility to Jehovah, a king after God’s 
heart, the only king who can rightfully occupy their throne, 
ruling in the name of his great liege Lord in the heavens, will 
only bind them closer to his invisible government, and make 
them feel more sensibly his presence, authority, and law. 

Making war under the special direction of God, whom he 
reverently acknowledged in all his ways, David speedily ex- 
pelled the Philistines, and achieved his country’s liberation 
and independence ; and from that time, for nearly a hundred 
years, with scarcely any material interruption, the entire 
nation, united into a compact state, enjoyed freedom from 
foreign invasion and servitude. In the secure liberty and 
long-standing peace which the arms of their new monarch so 
quickly gave them, and which formed the foundation of the 
unprecedented prosperity and greatness which they attained 
in the latter part of the century under his successor, the na- 
tion had the most convincing demonstration that the unseen 
Ruler was a reality, and that fidelity and devotion to him 
were the highest wisdom and patriotism. But David’s faith 
and loyalty were to do more than repair the ruin of Saul, and 
bring the country back to the point at which Samuel left it. 
He is to give a striking and national manifestation of zeal for 
Jehovah’s honour; and drawing the entire kingdom along 
with him in this, he in turn is to be honoured for this with 
an appropriate mark of distinction, in the form of an immense 
accession of royal and national glory. 

The exhibition of zeal consisted in his bringing the ark to 
his capital. David’s high regard for the honour of his Master’s 
crown could not bear that Jehovah’s throne should lie in a 
state of obscurity and neglect, while the throne of his humble 
liege man was elevated so high. God’s throne must be raised 
above his in the eyes of the nation. The ark was accordingly 
brought up to the capital, amid a vast concourse of all classes 
of the population, and with due religious solemnities, and with 
every demonstration of sacred joy, deposited in the highest place 
of honour in the land: God on his part asserting his mee 
majesty in an awful manner on the occasion, and David and his 

eople, on their part, opening their gates and bowing their 
a in reverent homage to the great King. None were to 
judge of him, so they say, by that lowly symbol, which might 
tole so mean to eyes accustomed to the insignia of royalty,— 


he was no local deity, p> dumb idol, but Jehovah of hosts, the 
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King of glory, whose was the earth and the fulness thereof,— 
David specially signalising his loyalty, by appearing divested 
of his regal attire to do honour to the invisible presence of 
heavenly Majesty, before whom he and his subjects were on a 
perfect level. 

And now that the entire framework of the Mosaic worship 
is once more set up, the king, preserving Samuel’s contribution 
to the religion of his country, viz., the religious schools, employs 
his harp, tuned to the sympathies of a devout and ——. 
exercised soul, and long used to sacred minstrelsy, to infuse 
life and warmth into that framework by supplying the wor- 
shippers with holy songs, which introduced such an element 
of spirituality and high potency into acts of devotion (Ps. xxiv. 
3-6 struck the key-note), that they have ever since formed 
the life of the church’s worship, and that in its most spiri- 
tual form, and will probably do so to the end of time. Nor 
was this all which it entered into David’s heart to do for the 
honour of his heavenly King. While caring for the inner life 
of Israel’s worship, he wished to provide also for its external 
celebration with a splendour becoming the greatest national 
institution in the kingdom. Whether or not, we think with 
Kurtz, that it was this design, entertained from the first, which 
led him not to remove the tabernacle from Nob to Jerusalem 
(for the original wilderness-tent, made of frail materials, must 
have long ago perished), it wasa most natural direction for David’s 
zeal for Jehovah’s honour to take. His loyal heart could not 
brook that the true King should dwell in mean state, while the 
depute-king had a regal palace. His proposal was approved 
by God. The actual erection of the sacred palace was reserved 
for the next reign ; but the site was fixed in David's time; the 
plans of the edifice were given him by God ; and he made vast 
preparations, both in treasure and in materials. The opening 
of the temple by the son, in presence of a rejoicing people, was 
only the nation’s completion of the great religious enterprise on 
which the father entered when he brought the ark to his capi- 
tal; the delay of the Shechinah’s return unites them as begin- 
ning and end; for then only, when the ark which David 
brought up to Mount Zion was deposited in its permanent 
resting-place in the new temple, did the long absent symbol of 
the divine presence return and take up its former position be- 
tween the cherubim in awful glory. The opening of that 
temple was the national recognition of Jehovah as their God 
and supreme Governor; king and people bringing all the 
wealth, splendour, and glory of the kingdom, and laying it at 
his feet. It put the copestone on David’s work of reforma- 
aes and Jehovah now took his seat once more on his throne 
in Israel. 
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David conquered for Israel a vast territory, extending from 
Egypt to the Euphrates. This dominion transmitted entire 
to Solomon, whose reign was but the proper complement of 
David's, raised the nation to its highest summit of glory and 
happiness ; forming an empire of unexampled magnificence, in 
all probability the first great empire, really deserving the name, 
which the world had seen. “ He is to be the father of a line 
of kings, who are to sit on God’s throne in Israel ; and of this 
line the Messiah is to be one.” We apprehend, that the be- 
lieving heart, exercised on the ancient promises, and striving 
to read them by the light of advancing providence, would 
naturally interpret the simple fact of David’s family being con- 
stituted the reigning dynasty in Israel, as meaning that the 
Blessing-bringer was to be of that house. And from this time, 
it is plain that the Spirit made the king the organ of commu- 
nicating to the nation, in express terms, the glorious news,— 
which must have brought a vast accession of Tight to spiritual 


minds, and cheered the heart of faith and hope in many a dark 
day,—that the promised salvation and blessing were to come 
to the world through an exalted personage of his line; ina 
Son and Successor of his, who should hold the sceptre of the 
world, and fill the earth with Jehovah's glory, all nations were 
to be blessed. Such were the incomparable honours with which 
Israel saw God crowning the head of the king “after his own 


heart,” David, his servant. 

We have said that, even with his special preparation, David 
would necessarily be an imperfect instrument of God’s purposes. 
In the words of Kurtz,—and a host of cavils, objections, and 
difficulties are put to flight by them—* he was not a pattern 
of virtue in the rationalistic sense.” Failures appeared so early 
in his reign as the bringing up of the ark. But the true cha- 
racter of the man, his docile and gracious spirit, appears in 
his humbly confessing and carefully rectifying his error. It 
was the same in the case of his great trespass (of which 
Maurice and Blaikie have written so well), the natural effect 
of prosperity and ease acting on the too impressible and pas- 
sionate nature of one in the position of an oriental monarch, 
when sunk in a state of spiritual declension and effeminacy, a 
double crime of the darkest dye, which is not more deeply 
branded with God’s condemnation in the decalogue, and in 
the human conscience, than it is in David’s agonies of repent- 
ance, and in the black train of calamities, domestic and public, 
with which it was punished. It divides his reign in two; it 
unlocks the floodgates of evil—incest, fratricide, rebellion ; 
shameful flight, heartrending bereavement, temporary de- 
thronement, civil discord, insurrection, new Philistine inva- 
sions endangering his life. It was the same when, once more, 
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he became lost to faith for a time, and ordered a census of his 
kingdom. 

Kurtz’s position is, that, by the Hebrew constitution, as was 
noticed by Josephus, no census was to be taken without a tax 
being levied for Jehovah, as an acknowledgment of his sove- 
reign authority: which mark of homage to the Lord para- 
mount appears to have been neglected on this occasion by 
prince and people. And, further, that the nation must be 
ready at all times to suffer the inconveniences of their own 
sin in asking a king,—a sin which would perpetuate itself in 
every generation, and raise its head, especially if at any time 
a spirit of carnalism had invaded the throne. That this was 
the case at present, seems extremely probable ; for, while no 
special offence is mentioned, we are told, as the original cause 
of the whole series of events, that Israel had provoked the 
anger of the Lord against themselves. By the vision of the 
Royal Priest (Psalm cx.), the king was tacitly admonished 
that the highest object of his reign was a religious one; and, 
being remanded in this manner to the devout enterprise of 
his first years, he devoted the rest of his life to preparations 
for the building of the temple. 

David was necessarily, and to the end, an imperfect instru- 
ment for God’s high work. There was a seed of carnalism in 
him as in Saul, and in every man; and as it appeared, the 
theocracy, even in his case, shewed its dark side in appro- 
priate chastisement. Only in David’s case there was a seed 
of grace, too,—and the two antagonistic principles struggled, 
grace getting the mastery. From the nature of the case, 
it is to be the same to the end of time, till God at length 
cast out of his kingdom this thing and every thing that 
offendeth. But it served an important moral purpose, that 
the carnal spirit should make itself prominent in the Hebrew 
monarchy. That germ of evil accordingly swelled and germi- 
nated rapidly under the fostering influence of worldly pros- 
perity in Solomon’s reign, till, growing up into a great tree 
of idolatry and tyranny, it rent the kingdom in twain, and 
finally overwhelmed it with ruin. The nation must eat to 
the last the fruit of their sin in asking a mere man to rule 
them instead of God. 

This bitter experience, however, did not begin its teachings 
till first, as we have seen, there was given, in David’s reign, 
a bright and grand example, a monument for all time, of 
what true-hearted, though imperfect, loyalty to the heavenly 
King could accomplish,—a precious memory to which the 
godly would often look back in order to support faith and 
nourish hope. And from time to time their hearts were 
revived by the appearance of a faithful king, in whom David 
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lived again, as if once more to promise the realisation of their 
fond hopes. Not that the Davidic monarchy was the true and 
permanent form. When they fell into this error, immediate 
experience was at hand to correct it. But the — of David, 
reproduced in the better class of his sons, was “a figure of the 
time,” by help of which, and after the likeness of which, the 
grand reality would ever be shaping itself in thoughtful minds ; 
and it seemed as a germ of prophecy, a constant pattern and 
fundamental type for the prophets’ reiterated descriptions of 
the coming David and of his glorious reign, which could be- 
come more and more the desire and hope of believing Israelites 
in proportion as their monarchy declined,—faith and its ob- 
jects rising as sense and its objects were depressed and cast 
out. And it was no mean picture of that future King, of 
world-wide dominion, which the house of David, in its more 
godly representatives, could furnish out to the spiritual eye. 

very king, faithful to the divine Lord, stood to Israel in the 
place of God, whose viceregent he was. His duty being seny 
ministerial, the more he sunk himself in the divine King, the 
better he performed his office as representative of the heavenly 
Majesty. The three offices, in a rudimental form, combined 
in Moses, afterwards parted and kept distinct, were yet ever 
united in their divine significance and practical testimony by 
the one indwelling (in the tabernacle), from which, as from a 
centre, they all branched, and which gave itself a living em- 
bodiment and distinctive exhibition in them. In the repre- 
sentative order of priests was to be seen God reconciling his 
pros in the representative order of prophets God teaching 

is people ; and in the representative order of kings God ruling 
his people. 1t was particularly in the monarchy (of course, 
in its purer periods), that this God-manifesting property was 
recognised and unfolded; and at length the prophetic hand 
wrote on it the inscription, Immanuel, “the God with us.” 
The actual monarchy, even when best sustaining that name, 
was still but a mere figure of the true. But that title, in its 
full meaning and glory, would be realised in that dynasty one 
day, when He should sit on the throne of David, of the in- 
crease of whose government and peace there would be no end. 
The very overthrow of the reigning house seemed to shew 
that that day was approaching, when the Jews, greatly weaned 
from the grosser idolatries of sense, returned from captivity 
to found their state afresh in its old seat, they carried back 
with them the promise of “ Messiah the Prince.” Meantime, 
while the prophetic as well as the kingly office ceases—“ the 
law of Moses,” to which prophecy, with its expiring voice, 
remands them, being God’s only vicegerent, as in the primeval 
times of their state—the priesthood survives, and supplies the 
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ruling class ;—David’s vision of the Royal Priest translated 
into symbolic and typical fact, a standing memorial to Israel 
that the national life found its highest expression in their 
being devoted worshippers and stewards of the true God, and 
that their vocation in the earth was a religious and moral 
one ;—a constant witness to them not only that the promised 
Deliverer was to make atonement for sin, but that the cha- 
racter of his conquests and reign was to be spiritual, a priest 
upon a throne, the truth and worship of God the distinguish- 
ing feature of his kingdom, and the end to which his swa 
was to be directed, the accomplishment of the prediction whic 
the last prophetic voice had announced: “ From the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering.” 





Arr, VI.— Autobiography of the Rev. Dr Alexander Carlyle, 
Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and 
Events of his time. William Blackwood & Sons. 1860. 


Tue publication of these memorials could not fail to prove 
deeply interesting to a large circle of readers, Associated 
with so many of the Men, and implicated in so many of the 
Events of his time—a time extending over nearly the whole 
of the last century, from his birth in 1722 to his death in 1805 
—the autobiography of such a man as Dr Carlyle promised a 
rare treat; and in the pages of the well-edited volume before 
us, the public have not been disappointed. Dealing with a 
period antecedent to that occupied by the late Lord Cockburn’s 
reminiscences, it furnishes an amount of information and en- 
tertainment quite novel, and even somewhat startling in these 
days of decent mediocrity. It is as if one of our great grand- 
fathers had suddenly appeared among us, carrying us back to 
the days of bag-wigs and top-boots—one who was an eye-wit- 
ness of the Porteous mob and the battle of Prestonpans—a 
genuine specimen of the tavern-haunting, claret-drinking, play- 
going divines of a past age—a prominent figure in the old crypt 
of St Giles, who had often listened, within its stinted precincts 
and stifling atmosphere, to the bland accents of Robertson, 
and joined in the laugh evoked by the smart wit of Harry 
Erskine. And yet, though half a century has elapsed since 
the stout old “ Moderate” “yielded to fate,” to use one of his 

avourite expressions, there are those still alive who, with the 
help of Kay’s Portraits, and such reminiscences, can realise, as 


things not long gone by, the revelations of this singular volume. 
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The composition of the autobiography dates from January 
26. 1800, when the author begins thus :— 


“ Having observed how carelessly, and consequently how falsely, 
history is written, I have long resolved to note down certain facts 
within my own knowledge, under the title of Anecdotes and Charac- 
ters of the Times, that may be subservient to a future historian, if not 
to embellish his page, yet to keep him within the bounds of truth 
and certainty. I have been too late in beginning this work, as on 
this very day I enter on the seventy-ninth year of my age; which 
circumstance, as it renders it not impossible that I may be stopped 
short in the middle of my annals, will undoubtedly make it difficult 
for me to recall the memory of many past transactions in my long life 
with that precision and clearness which such a work requires.” 


The interruption here anticipated too soon occurred. His 
own narrative closes with the year 1769, and with the words, 
“We got to London next day before dinner,” when, says the 
editor, who gives the rest in a supplementary chapter, “the 
pen literally dropped from the dying author’s hand.” Anec- 
dotes and Characters of the Times would certainly have been 
a title much more descriptive of the contents of the volume 
than Autobiography. The incidents of the author’s life are, 
in reality, very few; but from its earlier traits, in which we 
discover no lack of “clearness and precision,” we may glean 
enough to enable us to form an idea of his personal character. 

There he is, then, at six years of age, perched on a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of Prestonpans, the parish of which 
his father was minister. He is surrounded by a bevy of 
women,who could not find access into the crowded kirk, and 
is reading to them the whole of the Song of Solomon. One 
of the women, delighted with the frank, fearless child, strokes 
his head, hoping to see him his father’s successor yet. “ No, 
no,” cries little Sandy, pointing to the steeple of Inveresk, 
“yonder’s my church!” The prediction, strange to say, was 
verified, and mainly through the influence of this woman, who, 
by her eloquent description of his precocious gifts in the 
churchyard, helped to lift him over the popular prejudices 
which might have barred his entrance to the church at Inver- 
esk. He sprouts up into youth, tall and gainly, and far 
from unconscious of his personal graces, he soon acquires the 
art of shewing them off to the best advantage. The honest 
minister of Prestonpans frowns at first at the proposal of send- 
ing him to the dancing school ; neither Willy Robertson, nor 
Johnny Witherspoon, nor any other minister's son, is allowed 
such training. But he is won over by two gay aunts, who, 
having been bred in England, assure him that dancing would 
make Sandy a more accomplished preacher, confirming their 
opinion by referring to a paper on the subject in the Spectator. 
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“T was very fond of dancing (he says), in which I was a great 
proficient.” In course of time, our neophyte is introduced to 
“ Madame Violante, an Italian stage-dancer, who kept a much 
requented school for young ladies, but admitted of no boys 
above seven or eight years of age, so that she wished very 
much for senior lads to dance with her grown-up misses weekly 
at her practisings. I became a favourite of this dancing- 
mistress, and attended her very faithfully.” His devotion to 
this exercise, and to the company of the fair sex, seems to have 
increased with years. He is not two weeks in Glasgow before 
he finds his way to the dancing assembly, and becomes well- 
acquainted with all the young ladies who lived in the college, 
and more especially with Miss Mally Campbell, the daughter 
of the Principal, whom, he says, “I found not only more beau- 
tiful than any other woman there, but more sensible and 
friendly than all the professors put together, and much more 
useful to me.” Besides these sources of improvement, he be- 
comes addicted to poetry, billiards, theatres, and private thea- 
tricals ; the latter, he admits, chiefly because they enabled him 
to “become more intimate with the ladies.” Another feature 
which comes out pretty strong at this early stage, and charac- 
terised him to the last, was a decided partiality to the —— 
of the great and noble of the land. When a lad at Edinburg 

College, he is introduced by Lady Nisbet to the house of Dean, 
where, says he, “I had an opportunity of seeing a new set of 
company, whose manners were more worthy of imitation, and 
whose conversation had more the tone of the world.” And on 
going to Glasgow University, he is equally fortunate in obtain- 
ing access to “the best families in the town.” Once admitted 
within this circle, Carlyle contrives, by dint of “ booing,” 
no doubt, and other accomplishments, to retain his place 
among the gay and frivolous gentry of his time, the influence 
of which, in the formation of his character and sentiments, is 
distinctly traceable in these memoirs. The result is given by 
himself, when stating the objections brought against him by 
the parishioners of Inveresk, upon his being presented to that 
charge, viz., “as too young, too full of levity, and too much 
addicted to the company of my superiors, to be fit for so im- 
portant a charge, together with many doubts about my having 
the grace of God, an occult quality, which the people cannot 
define, but surely is in full opposition to the defects they saw 
in me.” A curious illustration of his extreme devotion to high 
life, and his dislike to everything he deemed low and vulgar, 
may be discovered in the fact, that, though the Scotch dialect 
was very general at that time, among all ranks, he carefully 
eschews the vernacular, and never condescends to give even 
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his anecdotes in what he terms “ the language of the gentlemen 
of Scotland before the Union.” 

With such tastes and habits, the wonder may be how young 
Carlyle should have thought of choosing the profession of a 
poor Presbyterian minister. And, indeed, he frankly avows 
that it was not without a struggle that he consented to study 
for the ministry. With a commanding figure, and elegant 
address—the favourite ot the drawing-room—and with such 
an intense relish for the pleasures of fashionable society,—no 
wonder that he was “captivated by the sight of a handsome 
cornet of the Greys, and would needs be a soldier.” But 
limited means at home forbade, and after a “thought of 
surgery,” from which he was driven in disgust, he “yields to 
the influence of parental wishes and advice,” and becomes a 
student of divinity. Many, we are persuaded, have embraced 
the sacred profession from no higher motives, and with little 
better preparation, who have afterwards settled down into 
respectable and even eminent divines. But it was the misfor- 
tune of Carlyle, that, on entering the academic field, he came 
under influences adverse to the higher developments of Chris- 
tian piety, and found companionships, genial and delightsome 
indeed, but essentially secular, and who deemed it their special 
vocation, instead of bringing the world up to the gospel stan- 
dard, to bring the gospel down to the standard of the world. He 
speaks in high terms of the lectures of Hutcheson on Moral 
Philosophy, and of Dr Leechman on Divinity, and admits that 
it was owing to these men, “that a new school was formed in 
the western provinces of Scotland, where the clergy till that 
period were narrow and bigoted, and had never ventured to 
range in their mind beyond the bounds of strict orthodoxy. 
For though neither of these professors taught any heresy, yet 
they opened and enlarged the minds of the students, which 
soon gave them a turn for free inquiry ; the result of which 
was candour and liberality of sentiment. From experience 
(he adds), this freedom of thought was not found so dangerous 
as might at first be-apprehended ; for though the daring youth 
made excursions into the unbounded regions of metaphysical 
perplexity, yet all the judicious soon returned to the lower 
sphere of long-established truths, which they found not only 
more subservient to the good order of society, but necessary 
to fix their own minds in some degree of stability,” (p. 84). 

Such is all the light that Carlyle affords us as to his reli- 
gious sentiments; and it must be allowed to be sufficiently 
vague, leaving “‘ample scope and verge enough” for a flighty 
young divine, with “a turn for free inquiry.” His theology, 
to say the truth, seems to have hung very loosely about him, 
and even the shackles of the church standards he seems to 
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have worn with all the graceful disdain of a captive hero on 
the stage. Not that he was, in any obnoxious sense of the 
term, a heretic in religion, any more than a libertine in 
morals. Singular enough, his uniform characteristic, from 
\ -_ to age, is moderation! Possessed of moderate talents, 
e neither soared above his companions, nor sunk beneath 

them, in literary attainments. In his college clubs and con- 
| vivialities, “moderation and early hours were invariable rules.” 
y And, in like manner, the only effect of the speculations of 
| Hutcheson, and the diluted orthodoxy of Leechman, was to 
relieve him of the odious bigotry of the church; while as to 

| the extfavagancies of heresy, he left these to the scamps of 
| literature, who, like the poor schoolmaster whom he cured of 
delirium tremens, did not know where to stop, or how to hit 
the golden mean. But he seems to have taken no interest in 

the religious controversies of his day. Shortly before the 

— when he entered the University of Glasgow (1743), 
i rofessor Simson had been libelled for teaching sentiments 
| bordering on Arianism—the “Marrow”.controversy had divided 
) the evangelical clergy—the question of patronage had shaken 
i the Established Church to its centre, and produced the Seces- 
i sion, and that again was soon split up, and “became two 
bands,” comprehending, at the time when Carlyle began to 
indite these memorials, a large portion of the religious public 

i of Scotland. But not one sentence does the minister of In- 
: veresk waste upon such topics. While the seceders were testi- 
q fying against the clergy of the establishment, and especially 
; “the prevailing party in the church,” for having made defec- 
| tion from the Standards and from the purity of reformation, 
q Carlyle is flirting with Miss Mally Campbell, or with his gay 
ql companions laughing at the bigotry and narrow-mindedness 
of have same clergy, for “never venturing to range in their 

minds beyond the bounds of strict orthodoxy.” To say that 
his views were anti-Calvinistic, would be far below the mark ; 
to style them even anti-evangelical, would be doing less than 
4 justice to their extreme liberality. Judging from his own 
characters of his familiar associates, it is very manifest 
a that his religious principles, if he had any, were neither 
4 so definitely fixed nor so seriously entertained as to inspire 
i any distaste for the society of those who openly denied and’ 
| derided them. If Hume, and his other sceptical friends, kept 
their infidelity in abeyance from respect to their company, it 
is no less apparent that Carlyle and his jovial brethren, when 
in the presence of such men, shelved their Christianity. The 
same compromising spirit pervades the memoirs before us, in 
which we look in vain for any expression of religious senti- 
ment distinctive of the Christian man or the minister of the 
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gospel. His personal piety, if it did exist, he is equally at 
pains to conceal. Like the colour which the tailors call “in- 
visible green,” it may have been there, but most certainly, in 
this autobiography at least, it does not appear. His antipathy 
to everything serious in religion is, as we shall soon see, suffi- 
ciently apparent. In short, it is obvious that Carlyle mistook 
his profession. He should have been a colonel of dragoons. 
“He was very tall,” says a gentleman who saw him in his 
old age, on a morning visit at the Duke of Buccleuch’s at 
Dalkeith ; “and he held his head erect like a military man.” 
“The grandest demigod I ever saw,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“ was Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, commonly called 
Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat more than once for the king 
of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton; and a shrewd, clever, 
old carle was he.” ; 

But it is in the sketches which he has drawn of his contem- 
poraries that the main interest of this volume lies. We have 
some racy anecdotes of his Glasgow professors; but can only 
allude to his favourite Hutcheson—“a good-looking man, of 
an engaging countenance, who delivered his lectures without 
notes, walking backwards and forwards in the area of his 
room ;” to Robert Simson—“ particularly averse to the com- 
pany of ladies,” and avoiding it, “‘ except one day in the year 
when he drank tea at Principal Campbell’s, and conversed 
with gaiety and ease with his daughter Mally ;” to Mr James 
Purdie, rector of the grammar school, who was all grammar 
and nothing else, in proof of which, after viewing a famous 
comet through a telescope, he remarked—‘ Mr Robert, I be- 
lieve it is hic or hac cometa, a comet ;” and to Dr Leechman, 
who excelled in the lecture-room, “discussing the whole sys- 
tem of divinity in two years, besides admirable lectures on the 
gospels, the proofs of Christianity, and the art of composition ;” 
while his lady equally shone in the drawing-room, being 
able to “maintain a continued conversation on plays, novels, 
poetry, and the fashions.” Nor shall we dwell on his graphic 
etchings of the ministers in the presbytery of Haddington, 
through whom, according to the custom then, he was obliged to 
run the gauntlet before being admitted to trials :—old Dick- 
son of Aberlady, so stupid as to suppose that the famous in- 





‘fidel treatise, “Christianity not founded on Argument,” was 


“an able defence of our holy religion ;” Glen of Dirleton, 
corpulent and controversial, boring the youth to death about 
“the foundations of moral sentiment ;’’ the torpid Blair of 
Garvald ; the guzzling Witherspoon of Yester; and the in- 
genious Simson of Pencaitland, with his receipts for making 
sermons and snuff-boxes. We linger, however, with deeper 
interest over such portraits as the following :— 
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Jonn Home.—“ John Home was an admirable companion, and 
most acceptable to all strangers who were not offended with the 
levities of a young clergyman ; for he was very handsome, and had 
a fine person, about 5 feet 103 inches, and an agreeable, catching 
address ; he had not much wit, and still less humour; but he had 
so much sprightliness and vivacity, and such an expression of bene- 
volence in his manner, and such an unceasing flattery of those he 
liked (and he never kept company with anybody else)—the kind 
commendations of a lover, not the adulations of a sycophant—that 
he was truly irresistible, and his entry to a company was like open- 
ing a window and letting the sun into a dark room.” (P. 233.) 


Davin Hume.—“ At this time David Hume was living in Edin- 
burgh, and composing his “ History of Great Britain.” He was a 
man of great knowledge, and of a social and benevolent temper, and 
truly the best-natured man in the world. He was branded with the 
title of atheist, on account of the many attacks on revealed religion 
that are to be found in his philosophical works and in many places 
of his history—the last of which are still more objectionable than 
the first, which a friendly critic might call only sceptical. Apropos 
of this, when Mr Robert Adam, the celebrated architect, and his 
brother, lived in Edinburgh with their mother, an aunt of Dr 
Robertson’s, and a very respectable woman, she said to her son, ‘I 
shall be glad to see any of your companions to dinner, but I hope 
you will never bring the atheist here to disturb my peace!’ But 
Robert soon fell on a method to reconcile her to him; for he intro- 
duced him under another name, or concealed it carefully from her. 
When the company parted, she said to her son, ‘I must confess that 
you bring very agreeable companions about you ; but the large, jolly 
man, who sat next me, is the most agreeable of them all.’ ‘This 
was the very atheist,’ said he, ‘mother, that you were so much 
afraid of.’ ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘you may bring him here as much as 
you please, for he is the most innocent, agreeable, facetious man I 
ever met with.’ 

“T was one of those who never believed that David Hume’s 
sceptical principles had laid fast hold on his mind, but thought that 
his books proceeded rather from affectation of superiority, and pride 
of understanding, and love of vainglory. I was confirmed in this 
opinion, after his death, by what the Honourable Patrick Boyle, one 
of his most intimate friends, told me many years ago at my house in 
Musselburgh, where he used to come and dine the first Sunday of 
every General Assembly, after his brother, Lord Glasgow, ceased to 
be Lord High Commissioner. When we were talking of David, Mrs: 
Carlyle asked Mr Boyle, if he thought David Hume was as great 
an unbeliever as the world took him to be. He answered, that the 
world judged from his books, as they had a right to do; but he 
thought otherwise, who bad known him all his life, and mentioned 
the following incident :—When David and he were both in London, 
at the period when David’s mother died, Mr Boyle, hearing of it, 
soon after went into his apartment—for they lodged in the same 
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house—when he found him in the deepest affliction, and in a flood 
of tears. After the usual topics of condolence, Mr Boyle said to 
him—‘ My friend, you owe this uncommon grief to your having 
thrown off the principles of religion; for if you had not, you would 
have been consoled by the firm belief that the good lady, who was 
not only the best of mothers, but the most pious of Christians, was 
now completely happy in the realms of the just.’ To which David re- 
plied—‘ Though I throw out my speculations to entertain and em- 
ploy the learned and metaphysical world, yet, in other things, I do 
not think so differently from the rest of mankind as you may 
imagine.’ To this my wife was a witness. This conversation took 
place the year after David died, when Dr Hill, who was to preach, 
had gone to a room to look over his notes.” (Pp. 272-274.) 

“ He took much to the company of the younger clergy, not frofm 
a wish to bring them over to his opinions, for he never attempted to 
overturn any man’s principles, but they best understood his notions, 
and could furnish him with literary conversation. Robertson, and 
John Home, and Bannatyne, and I, lived all in the country, and 
came only periodically to the town; Blair and Jardine both lived in 
it ; and suppers being the only fashionable meal at that time, we dined 
where we best could, and by caddies assembled our friends to meet 
us in a tavern by nine o’clock; and a fine time it was when we could 
collect David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Lord Elibank, 
and Drs Blair and Jardine, on an hour’s warning. I remember one 
night that David Hume, who, having dined abroad, came rather late 
to us, and directly pulled a large key from his pocket which he laid 
on the table. This, he said, was given him by his maid Peggy 
(much more like a man than a woman), that she might not sit up 
for him; for she said, when the honest fellows came in from the 
country, he never returned home till after one o'clock. This inti- 
macy of the young clergy with David Hume enraged the zealots on 
the opposite side, who little knew how impossible it was for him, had 
he been willing, to shake their principles.” (Pp. 274, 275.) 

“T can call to mind an instance or two of his good-natured plea- 
santry. Being at Gilmerton, where David Hume was on a visit, Sir 
David Kinloch made him go to Athelstaneford Church, where I 
preached for John Home. When we met before dinner, ‘ What do 
you mean,’ said he to me, ‘ by treating John’s congregation to-day 
with one of Cicero’s Academics? I did not think that such heathen 
morality would have passed in East Lothian.’ On Monday, when 
we were assembled to breakfast, David retired to the end of the 
dining-room when Sir David entered, ‘ What are you doing there, 
Davie ? come to your breakfast.’ ‘Take away the enemy first,’ says 
David. The baronet, thinking it was the warm fire that kept David 
in the lower end of the room, rung the bell for a servant to carry 
some of it off. It was not the fire that scared David, but a large 
Bible that was left on a stand at the upper end of the room, a chap- 
ter of which had been read at the family prayers the night before, 
that good custom not being then out of use when clergymen were in 
the house. Add to this, John Home saying to him at the Poker 
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Club, when everybody wondered what could have made a clerk o' 
Sir William Forbes run away with £900—‘I know that very well,’ 
says John Home to David, ‘for when he was taken there was found 
in his pocket your Philosophical Works, and Boston’s Fourfold State 
of Man.” (P. 277.) 

Apam Smita.—“ Adam Smith, though perhaps only second to 
David in learning and ingenuity, was far inferior to him in conver- 
sational talents. In that of publicspeaking they were equal—David 
never tried it, and I never heard Adam but once, which was at the 
first meeting of the Select Society, when he opened up the design of 
the meeting. His voice was harsh, and enunciation thick, approach- 
ing to stammering. His conversation was not colloquial, but like 
lecturing, in which, I have been told, he was not deficient, especially 
when he grew warm. He was the most absent man in company that 
I ever saw, moving his lips, and talking to himself, and smiling, in 
the midst of large companies. If you had awaked him from his reverie 
and made him attend to the subject of conversation, he immediately 
began a harangue, and never stopped till he told you all he knew about 
it with the utmost philosophical ingenuity. He knew nothing of 
characters, and yet was ready to draw them on the slightest invitation. 
But when you checked him, or doubted, he retracted with the utmost 
ease, and contradicted all he had been saying. His journey abroad 
with the Duke of Buccleuch cured him in part of these foibles; but 
still he appeared very unfit for the intercourse of the world asa 
travelling tutor. But the Duke was a character, both in point of 
heart and understanding, to surmount all disadvantages—he could 
learn nothing ill from a philosopher of the utmost probity and 
benevolence. If he (Smith) had been more a man of address and 
of the world, he might perhaps have given a ply to the Duke’s fine 
mind, which was much better when left to its own energy. Charles 
Townshend had chosen Smith, not for his fitness for the purpose, but 
for his own glory in having sent an eminent Scottish philosopher to 
travel with the Duke.” (Pp. 279, 280.) 

Docrors Ronertson and Biarr.—‘ With respect to Robertson and 
Blair, their lives and characters have been fully laid before the 
public by Professor Dugald Stewart, in a long life of Robertson, 
where, though the picture is rather in disjointed members, yet there 
is hardly anything omitted that tends to make a judicious reader 
master of the character. Dr Blair’s character is more obvious in a 
short but very elegant and true account of him drawn up by Dr 
Finlayson. John Hill is writing a more diffuse account of the latter, 
which may not be so like. To the character of Robertson, I have 
only to add here, that though he was truly a very great master of 
conversation, and in general perfectly agreeable, yet he appeared 
sometimes so very fond of talking, even when shewing-off was out of 
the question, and so much addicted to the translation of other people’s 
thoughts, that he sometimes appeared tedious to his best friends. 
Being, on one occasion, invited to dine with Patrick Robertson, his 
brother, I missed my friend whom I had met there on all former 
occasions; ‘I have not invited him to-day,’ says Peter, ‘for I have a 
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very good company, and he’ll let nobody speak but himeelf.’ He 
was very desfrous to make dissertations, and raise theories that some- 
times provoked the laugh against him. One instance of this was 
when he had gone a jaunt into England with some of Henry Dun- 
das’s (Lord Melville’s) family. He (Dundas), and Mr Baron Cock- 
burn, and Robert Sinclair, were on horseback, and seeing a gallows 
on a neighbouring hillock, they rode round to have a nearer view of 
the felon on the gallows. When they met in the inn, Robertson 
immediately began a dissertation on the character of nations, and 
how much the English, like the Romans, were hardened by their 
cruel diversions of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, bruising, d&c.; for had 
they not observed three Englishmen on horseback do what no Scotch- 
man or . Here Dundas, having compassion, interrupted him, 
and said, ‘What ! did you not know, Principal, that it was Cockburn, 
and Sinclair, and me?’ This put an end to theories, &c., for that 
day. Robertson’s translations and paraphrases on other people’s 
thoughts were so beautiful and so harmless, that I never saw any 
body lay claim to their own; but it was not so when he forgot him- 
self so far as to think he had been present where he had not been, 
and done what he had not the least hand in—one very singular 
instance of which I remember. 

“ Robertson’s conversation was not always so prudent as his con- 
duct, one instance of which was his always asserting that any 
minister of state who did not take care of himself when he had an 
opportunity was no very wise man. This maxim shocked most young 
people, who thought the Doctor’s standard of public virtue was not 
very high. This manner of talking likewise seconded a notion that 
= that he was a very selfish man. With all these defects, 

is domestic society was pleasing beyond measure; for his wife, 
though not a woman of parts, was well suited to him, who was more 
fitted to lead than to be led; and his sons and daughters led so 
happy 4 life, that his guests, which we were often for a week together, 
met with nothing but welcome, and peace, and joy. This intercourse 
was not much diminished by his not having put any confidence in 
me when he left the business of the church, farther than saying that 
he intended to do it. Though he knew that I was much resorted to 
for advice when he retired, he never talked to me on the subject, at 
which I was somewhat indignant.” 

“ Dr Blair was a different kind of man from Robertson, and his 
character is very justly delineated by Dr Finlayson so far as he goes. 
Robertson was most sagacious, Blair was most naif. Neither of them 
could be said to have either wit or humour. Of the latter, Robertson 
had a small tincture—Blair had hardly a relish for it. Robertson 
had a bold and ambitious mind, and’a strong desire to make himself 
considerable; Blair was timid and unambitious, and withheld himself 
from public business of every kind, and seemed to have no wish but 
to be admired as a preacher, particularly by the ladies. His conver- 
sation was so infantine, that many people thought it impossible, at 
first sight, that he could be a man of sense or genius. He was as 
eager about a new paper to his wife’s drawing-room, or his own new 
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wig, as about a new tragedy or a new epic poem. Not long before 
his death, I called upon him, when I found him restless and fidgety. 
‘ What is the matter with you to-day ?’ says I, ‘my good friend, are 
you well?’ ‘QO yes,’ says he, ‘but I must dress myself, for the 
Duchess of Leicester has ordered her grand-daughters not to leave 
Scotland without seeing me.’ ‘Go and dress yourself, Doctor, and 
T shall read this novel, for I am resolved to see the Duchess of Lei- 
cester’s grand-daughters, for I knew their father and grand-father.’ 
This being settled, the young ladies, with their governess, arrived 
at one, and turned out poor little girls of twelve and thirteen, who 
could hardly be supposed to carry a well-timed compliment, which 
the Doctor gave them in charge, to their grandmother. 

“Though Robertson was never ruffled, he had more animosity in 
his nature than Blair. They were both reckoned selfish by those 
who envied their prosperity, but on very unequal grounds; for though 
Blair talked selfishly enough sometimes, yet he never failed in 
generous actions. In one respect they were quite alike. Having 
been bred at a time when the common people thought to play with 
cards or dice was a sin, and every body thought it an indecorum in 
clergymen, they could neither of them play at golf or bowls, and 
far less at cards or backgammon; and, on that account, were very 
unhappy when from home in friends’ houses in the country in rainy 
weather. As I had set the first example of playing at cards at home 
with unlocked doors, and so relieved the clergy from ridicule on that 
side, they both learned to play at whist after they were sixty. 
Robertson did very well—Blair never shone. He had his country 
quarters for two summers in my parish, where he and his wife were 
quite happy. We were much together. Mrs ©., who had wit and 
humour in a high degree, and an acuteness and extent of mind that 
made her fit to converse with philosophers, and, indeed, a great 
favourite with them all, gained much upon Blair; and, as Mrs B. 
alleged, could make him believe whatever she pleased. They took 
delight in raising the wonder of the sage Doctor. ‘Who told you 
that story, my dear Doctor?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘ don’t you doubt it, for 
it was Mrs C. who told me.’ On my laughing,—‘ And so, 80,’ said 
he, ‘I must hereafter make allowance for her imagination.’ (Pp. 
285-293.) 

Passing over other events, we may advert to that famous 
case, fur his share in which Dr Carlyle has obtained most noto- 
riety—the first acting of the tragedy of Douglas. The story 
of the rehearsal, in which it was said that Carlyle acted the 
part of Old Norval, and Dr Blair figured as the gentle Anna! 
turns out to be a fiction got up by the opposite party. Car- 
lyle allows that he attended two rehearsals with the author, 
and Lord Elibank, Dr Ferguson, and David Hume; but it 
was to hear the performers. 


“The highflying set were unanimous against it, as they thought 
it a sin for a clergyman to write any play, let it be ever so moral in 
its tendency. Several ballads and pamphlets were published on our 
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side in answer to the scurrilities against us, one of which was written 
by Adam Ferguson, and another by myself. Ferguson’s was mild 
and temperate ; and, besides other arguments, supported the lawful- 
ness and use of dramatic writing from the example of Scripture, 
which he exhibited in the story of Joseph and his brethren, as hav- 
ng truly the effect of a dramatic composition. This was much read 
among the grave and sober-minded, and converted some, and con- 
firmed many in their belief of the usefulness of the stage. Mine 
was of such a different nature that many people read it at first as 
intended to ridicule the performance, and bring it into contempt, for 
it was entitled, ‘An Argument to prove that the Tragedy of Douglas 
ought to be publicly burnt by the hands of the hangman.’ The 
zeal and violence of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, who had made 
enactments and declarations to be read in the pulpit, provoked me 
to write this pamphlet, which, in the ironical manner of Swift, con- 
tained a severe satire on all our opponents.” 

But what he chiefly valued himself upon was a jeua-d’ esprit, 
drawn up in half-an-hour, called, “ A full and true History of 
the Bloody Tragedy of Douglas.” The facts of the case are 
generally known. Carlyle attended the theatre on the third 
night of the performance of his friend’s tragedy, and was served 
with a libel by the Presbytery, in the concoction of which, he 
says—“ Webster, who had no bowels, and who could do mis- 
chief with the joy of an ape, suggested all the circumstances 
of aggravation, and was quite delighted when he got his col- 
leagues of the Committee to insert such circumstances as my 
eating and drinking with Sarah Ward, and taking my place 
in the playhouse by turning some — out of their seats, 
and committing a riot,” &c.* Carlyle obtained a verdict in his 
favour at the Synod, which was confirmed in the Assembly, 
though they attempted to save the dignity of the court by an 
Act declaratory, forbidding the clergy to countenance the 
theatre, an Act so totally neglected that, “in the year 1784, 
when the great actress, Mrs Siddons, first appeared in Edin- 
burgh, during the sitting of the General Assembly, that Court 
was obliged to fix all its important business for the alternate 
days when she did not act, as all the younger members, clergy 
as well as laity, took their stations in the theatre, on those 
days, by three in the afternoon !” 

There is something shockingly ludicrous in the cool way in 





* Among a variety of squibs published on the occasion of the representation 
of the tragedy, occurs the following stanza, applicable to Dr Carlyle :— 


“ Hid close in the green-room some clergymen lay, 
Good actors themselves, too—their whole life a play ; 
C—lyle with a cudgel and genius rare, 

With aspect as stern as a Hessian hussar, 
Derry down,” &c. 
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which the old gentleman congratulates himself on this tri- 
umph :—“ Of the many exertions I and my friends have made 
for the credit and interest of the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land, there was none more meritorious, or of better effects, 
than this!” At this distance of time, we can afford to smile 
at the whole story,—at the wrath evoked by the publication of 
our only Scottish tragedy, in behalf of which national and 
schoolboy predilections plead powerfully in spite of the verdict 
of maturer taste,—as well as at the odd notion of claiming 
merit and martyrdom for having induced crowds of ministers 
of the gospel to flock down from the Assembly to the old 
playhouse in the Canongate, and finish off the evening with a 
jolly supper to the actors and actresses! The decency and 
good sense, not to speak of the improved moral feeling of the 

resent age, revolt from such dodo incongruities. The 
idea of a clergyman, whether in this country or in England, 
writing for the stage, or following in the steps of Dr Carlyle, 
who, when in London, was a constant frequenter of the theatre 
and opera, and one of Mademoiselle Violetti's first patrons on 
her appearance as a dancer, is too absurd to be entertained. 
Even in Italy, that land of mummery and masquerade, the 
theatre is tabooed to the priesthood. It is questionable if, 
even as judged by the low standard of propriety at that period, 
such conduct would not have exposed an English clergyman 
to censure and reprobation. And here, by the way, we cannot 
help expressing our surprise, that among all the notabilities 
to whom Carlyle was introduced during his frequent visits to 
London, we never meet with the name of Dr Samuel Johnson. 
He is intimate with Garrick, he sups with Smollett, he meets 
with Thomson, Armstrong, and such like; but not a word of 
the great autocrat of literature and censor of morals. Had 
the Colossus of Fleet Street come into collision with the Ju- 
piter of Musselburgh? Or can the latter have shied off from the 
of the formidable moralist? Could he have heard that 

ohnson used to laugh in ugly fashion at ‘ Johnny Home” and 
his tragedy? or had Boswell told him what he said of certain 
ongoings similar to those of Carlyle and his companions in the 
Canongate—“ Sir, this merriment of parsons is very offen- 
sive |” 

We may now advert to a portion of these memoirs which 
has excited considerable controversy in the newspapers—the 
account which Carlyle has given of the conversion of Colonel 
Gardiner. Though the subject has become rather trite, it 
admits, we think, of some further elucidation. 

“ Gardiner (says our author), who was afterwards killed in the battle 
of Preston, was a noted enthusiast, a very weak, honest, and brave 
man, who had once been a great rake, and was converted, as he told 
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my father, by reading a book called Gurnall’s Christian Armour, 
which his mother had put in his trunk many years before. He had 
never looked at it till one day at Paris, where he was attending the 
Earl of Stair, who was ambassador to that Court from the year 1715 
to the Regent’s death, when, having an intrigue with a surgeon’s 
wife, and the hour of appointment not being come, he thought he 
would pass the time in turning over the leaves of the book, to see 
what the divine would say about armour, which he thought he 
understood as well as he. He was so much taken with this book, 
that he allowed his hour of appointment to pass, never saw his mis- 
tress more, and from that day left off all his rakish habits, which 
consisted in swearing, and whoring (for he never was a drinker), and 
the contempt of sacred things, and became a serious, good Christian 
ever after.” 

“ Dr Doddridge has marred this story, either through mistake, or 
through a desire to make Gardiner’s conversion more supernatural ; 
for, he says, that his appointment was at midnight, and introduces 
some sort of meteor, or blaze of light, that alarmed the new convert. 
But this was not the case; for I have heard Gardiner tell the story 
at least three or four times, to different sets of people, for he was 
not shy or backward to speak on the subject, as many would have 
been. But it was at mid-day, for the appointment was at one o'clock ; 
and he told us the reason of it, which was, that the surgeon or 
apothecary had shewn some symptoms of jealousy, and they chose a 
time of day when he was necessarily employed abroad about his 
business.” 


After repeating his contradiction of Dr Doddridge’s story, 
though confirmed by Mr Spears, whom, he says, he knew to 
have “ no great regard to truth, when deviating from it suited 
his purpose,” he adds :— 

“The colonel, who was truly an honest, well-meaning man, and 
a pious Christian, was very ostentatious ; though, to tell the truth, 
he boasted oftener of his conversion than of the dangerous battles he 
had been in. As he told the story, however, there was nothing 
supernatural in it; for many a rake of about thirty years of age has 
been reclaimed by some circumstance that set him a-thinking, as 
the accidental reading of this book had done to Gardiner.” 


We cannot stay to comment on the spirit of these extracts. 
The writer who could speak of Colonel Gardiner, one of the 
finest specimens, perhaps, of the pious soldier and gentleman 
that adorns the pagesof history since the days of Admiral 
Coligni, as “a noted enthusiast,” only shews his utter incapa- 
city to appreciate all that was noble, generous, and lovely in 
Christian character. Nor is it needful to dwell onthe obvious 
tendency of the passage, which is to pour contempt upon one 
of the most striking instances of supernatural conversion on 
record, as ‘well as to insinuate a charge of devout forgery 
against one equally distinguished for his liberality as a dissenter, 
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and his conscientiousness as a Christian writer. We shall at 
once proceed to consider the — of credibility on which 
the two accounts respectively depend. Doddridge, whose 
account, it now appears, admits of being confirmed by numer- 
ous contemporary documents, and whose trustworthiness will 
not fora moment be called in question by any right-hearted 
man, assures us that he had heard the whole from the lips of 
the colonel himself, and took it down immediately after in 
writing. 

“The story was so remarkable, that 1 had little reason to appre- 
hend I should ever forget it; and yet, to guard against all contin- 
gencies of that kind, I wrote it down that very evening that I had 
heard it from his own mouth; and I have now before me the ac- 
count of that conversation, dated August 14. 1739, which concludes 
with these words, which I added, that if we should both have died 
that night, the world might not have lost the edifying and affecting 
history, or have wanted any attestation of it which 1 was capable of 
giving. —N.B. I have written down this account with all the exactness 
I am capable of, and could safely take an oath of it as to the truth of 
every circumstance to the best of my remembrance, as the colonel related 
at to me a few hours ago.” 


To this he appends, in a note, the letter of the Rev. Mr 
Spears, confirming the narrative in every particular, and adds 
what Carlyle suppresses all notice of, “As this letter was 
written near Lady Frances Gardiner (the colonel’s widow) 
at her desire, and attended with a postscript from her own hand, 
this is in effect a sufficient attestation how agreeable it was 
to those accounts which she must have often heard the colonel 
give of the matter.” A stronger or more satisfactory chain of 
proof to authenticate the narrative could hardly be desired ; 
the only alternative left being the supposition that Doddridge, 
on the evening of the conversation in question, deliberately 
fabricated the extraordinary details about the blaze of light 
and the words spoken, and put them down in writing, as hav- 
ing been communicated to him by the colonel, declaring that 
though he were to die that night, he was ready to take his 
oath as to the truth of what he had putdown! On the other 
hand, Dr Carlyle, with perfect truthfulness, as we are willing 
to believe, declares that he had heard the story told “at least 
three or four times to different sets of people,” and that 
“there was nothing supernatural in it ;” nay, that he “had 
conversed with his father upon it, after Doddridge’s book was 
published, who always persisted in saying, that the appoint- 
ment was at one o’clock, for the reason mentioned,” &c. Are 
these two statements, apparently so conflicting, and resting 
upon authority which we may allow to be equally credible, 
capable of reconciliation? We think they are. 
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And, first, we would call the special attention of our readers 
to what follows in the narrative of Doddridge:— 

“One thing more I will only premise, that I hope none who have 
heard the colonel himself speak something of this wonderful scene, 
will be surprised if they find some new circumstances here; hecause, 
he assured me, at the time he first gave me the whole narrative, that 
he had never imparted it so fully to any man living before.” 

This simple fact furnishes an easy and natural solution of 
the whole difficulty. Colonel Gardiner, constitutionally a 
reserved man, laconic in speech, with his own share of the 
reticence of his countrymen in matters of personal religious 
experience, with his sense of military decorum, and his fami- 
liar knowledge of the world, had refrained, it seems, when in 
certain companies, from adverting to the supernatural accom- 
— of the change which he was always ready to avow. 

o one or two of his confidential friends, and more especially to 
the pious partner of his life, he had freely communicated them ; 
and on meeting with the devout pastor of Northampton, whose 
sermons and hymns had been so grateful to him, the frank, 
warm-hearted converse of the Englishman had induced him 
to unbosom himself, and to “impart to him more fully than 
to any man living before,” the marvellous impressions that 
had been made upon him at that critical period of his life. 
From him he knew he might look not more for sympathy with 
his feelings and convictions, than for a judicious estimate of 
the degree to which these might be traced to a supernatural 
source, or explained, on more ordinary principles, by the cir- 
cumstances in which he had been placed. Here also the 
solution is anticipated by the reflections of Doddridge himself, 
in a subsequent part of the narrative :— 


“ Yet he was very desirous and cautious that he might not run 
into an extreme, and made it one of his first petitions to God, the 
very day after these amazing impressions had been wrought in his 
mind, that he might not be suffered to behave with such an affected 
strictness and preciseness, as would lead others about him into mis- 
taken notions of religion, and to expose it to reproach or suspicion, 
as if it were an unlovely or uncomfortable thing. For this reason, 
he endeavoured to appear as cheerful in conversation as he conscien- 
tiously could. He made no secret of it, however, that his views 
were entirely changed, though he concealed the particular curcumstances 
attending that change.” 


Still further, and as a sufficient answer to the charge of 
“ostentation” which Carlyle brings against the colonel, whom 
he represents “as boasting of his conversion,” Doddridge in- 
forms us that he hesitated himself to divulge the extraordinary 
incidents accompanying the colonel’s conversion, “ not only as 
they seem incredible to some and enthusiastical to others, but 
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as I am very sensible they are liable to great abuses—which 
was the reason that he gave me for concealing the most extra- 
ordinary from many persons to whom he mentioned some of the 
rest ; and I believe it was this, together with the desire of 
avoiding everything that might look like ostentation on this head, 
that prevented his leaving a written account of it.” 

That in the society of such men as Carlyle and his light- 
minded companions, who were prepared to laugh at everything 
serious or “ supernatural” in religious experience, and even in 
the presence of the Moderate brethren who frequented his 
father’s manse, the colonel should have concealed the parti- 
cular circumstances of the change adverted to, we can easily 
believe. And hence, as the story was heard by Carlyle, “there 
was nothing supernatural in it.’ 

In the next place, it is worthy of notice that, even in the 
narrative uf Doddridge, no decided opinion is expressed as to 
the “supernatural” character of the impressions which the 
colonel described. Fully sensible of the light in which the 
narrative would be regarded by many, Doddridge says, “I 
choose deliberately to expose myself to those severe censures 
which the haughty but empty scorn of infidelity, or principles 
nearly approaching it, may very probably dictate upon the 
occasion, rather than smother a relation which may, in the 
judgment of my conscience, be likely to conduce so much to 
the glory of God, the honour of the gospel, and the good of 
mankind.” But while faithfully telling the whole as he had 
heard it from the lips of the estimable narrator, he says dis- 
tinctly :—“ There is, indeed, a possibility, that while he was 
sitting in this attitude, and reading in this careless and pro- 
fane manner, he might suddenly fall asleep, and only dream 
of what he apprehended he saw.” And, in a note referring to 
the colonel’s own words, that it was “so lively and striking, 
that he could not tell whether it was to his bodily eyes, or to 
those of his mind,” he adds, “ This makes me think, that what 
I had said to him on the phenomena of visions, apparitions, 
&c. (as being, when most real, supernatural impressions on the 
imagination, rather than attended with any external object), 
had some influence upon him.” 

Let us now advert briefly to the two points in which there 
is an apparent discrepancy between the two accounts, namely, 
the time of day when the event took place, and the book 


which the colonel was led toread at that time. With respect 
to the first of these points, we candidly confess our inability 
to explain the difference between the two narratives, on any 
other hypothesis than that the colonel’s statement, as heard by 
Carlyle and his friends, had been misunderstood. For there 
can be no question, from internal evidence, from Doddridge’s 
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harrative agreeing with that transmitted to him by the desire 
of Lady Gardiner, from its remaining uncontradicted by the 
family and the son of the colonel, to which it was dedicated, 
as well as from other letters since discovered, that Doddridge 
has given the true time. 
ith regard to the book in question, it is much easier to 

arrive at the truth. Carlyle maintains that it was Gurnall’s 
Christian Armour. Now Gurnall’s work was published first 
in one formidable folio volume, and some years afterwards in 
three volumes quarto. The idea of the colonel’s mother “ slip- 

ing” such a ponderous work as this, “without his knowledge,” 
into the portmanteau of her soldier boy, on his leaving home, 
and his carrying it unconsciously about with him for several 
years, is sufficiently preposterous. Such a book, indeed, if 
slung about his person, might have done good service as a 
piece of literal armour in the field of battle; but no one 
who has read it would say that it was likely either to have 
evaded the notice, or, when discovered, to have arrested the 
attention, of the gay and thoughtless officer. It is a long- 
winded, wide-expanded commentary on Ephesians vi. 13-18, 
full of ingenious thought and quaint illustration ; but amon 
the last books which a judicious mother would have selec 
for such a reader. Carlyle, whose reading did not lie exactly 
in this direction, never adverted to this gross improbability ; 
and his editor appears to have only seen the titles of the two 
books in Watt’s Bibliotheca. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that Dr Doddridge himself should not have 
been at the pains to procure a copy of the book, the perusal 
of which marked such an important epoch in the life of his 
hero. “It was called,” he says, “if 1 remember the title 
exactly, ‘The Christian Soldier ; or, Heaven taken by Storm,’ 
and was written by Mr Thomas Watson.” The title of 
Watson’s treatise, which has been published more than once, 
is, “ Heaven taken by Storm ; or, the Holy Violence a Chris- 
tian is to put forth in the pursuit after Glory.” It is a small 
treatise of some 150 pages 12mo, being, in fact, a single ser- 
mon on the words of our Lord, Matthew xi. 11—“ The king- 
dom*of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.”* Thomas Watson is well known as the author of 
an excellent “ Body of Divinity,” with other works, and was 
one of the worthies who were ejected by the Bartholomew 
Act of 1662. 


* The first edition ot this little work appeared in 1669. Another edition, re- 
vised and corrected by the Rev. Mr Armstrong, an Episcopalian a 
was published in London in 1788, who assigns as the reason for its republication 
that, * Many who have read the life of Colonel Gardiner have wished to see 
the treatise which he had in his hand, when God was pleased to work that 
wonderful change.” 
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That this little treatise by Watson was the book which the 
colonel found in his portmanteau, may be fairly presumed 
from the testimony of Doddridge, who would never have con- 
founded it with the well-known voluminous work of Gurnall. 
But there is internal evidence from the treatise itself, which 
throws an interesting light, we think, on the whole of this’ 
“remarkable passage” in the life of Gardiner. Doddridge 
tells us that “he took no serious notice of anything he read 
in it.” But from Carlyle’s account, it would appear that “he 
was so much taken with this book, that he allowed his hour of 
appointment to pass.” Presuming that, at the distance of 
eight years from the time when the colonel told Doddridge the 
story; this circumstance, if adverted to, may have escaped his 
memory, we are disposed to accept of Carlyle’s version of it as the 
more correct one ; for none can read Watson’s treatise without 
perceiving how well fitted it was to awaken serious thought, 
and, once awakened, to produce the most serious impressions. 
It is written in an easy, unaffected, but terse and forcible 
style. Its main design is to shew that a man must do violence 
to himself and to the world of temptation around him if he 
would escape the doom of hell, and reach the heaven of the 
gospel. There is no dallying either with the subject or with 
the reader ; no fanciful spiritualising, no flourishing with the 
foils; the author strikes out point-blank with the naked 
sword of the Spirit. Let the reader only mark the sentences 
which would meet the eye of Gardiner in the opening pages* 
of this treatise, and say if they were not specially, we may 
surely add, without incurring the censure of eedilian, provi- 
dentially suited to his case. 

Let the reader next compare these stirring sentences with 
the impressions produced on the mind of Gardiner :— 

“ Lifting up his eyes,” says Doddridge, “he apprehended, to his 
extreme amazement, that there was before him, as it were suspended 





* “ Error is the adultery of the mind ; it stains the soul as treason does the 
blood.” . . . “Truth is an ensign of honour; it distinguishes us from the false 
church, as chastity distinguishes the virtuous woman from the harlot.” .. . “The 
flesh is a bosom traitor ; it is like the Trojan horse within the walls whieh does 
all the mischief. The flesh is a sly enemy; at jirst it is sweet poison, afterwards 
a biting scorpion ; it kills by embracing.” .. . “ There is a party within that 
will not pray, that will not believe. The feah inclines us more to believe a temp- 
tation than a promise ; there needs no wind to blow to sin, when this tide within is 
80 strong to carry us thither. No chain of adamant binds so fast as THE CHAIN 
or Lost! Alexander, who was the conqueror of the world, was led captive by 
vice. Now a man must offer violence to his fleshly desires if he will be saved.” 

. . “How may one offer violence to himself in mortifying the flesh? With- 
draw the fuel that may make the lust burn. Avoid temptation.” ...‘* When 
lust boils, the word of God cools that intemperate heat. No unclean person hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ.” . . . “What have you to shew for 
heaven, if you shouldst die this night? Are you willing to renounce those sins 
to which the bias of your heart does naturally incline?” . . . “ Methinks I hear 
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in the air, a visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory; and was impressed 
as if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, had come to him 
to this effect (for he was not confident as to the very words), ‘O 
sinner! did I suffer this for thee, and are these the returns?’ He 
rose in a tumult of passions not to be conceived, and walked to and 
fro in his chamber till he was ready to drop down in unutterable 
astonishment and agony of heart, appearing to himself the vilest 
monster in the creation of God, who had all his lifetime been cruci- 
fying Christ afresh by his sins. With this was connected such a 
view both of the majesty and goodness of God, as caused him to 
loathe and abhor himself, and to repent in dust and ashes. He im- 
mediately gave judgment against himself, that he was most justly 
worthy of eternal damnation ; he was astonished that he had not 
been immediately struck dead in the midst of his wickedness; and 
which I think deserves particular remark, though he assuredly be- 
lieved that he should ere long be in hell, yet what he then suffered 
was not so much from the fear of hell, as from a sense of that hor- 
rible ingratitude he had shewn to that blessed Redeemer who had 
been in so affecting a manner set forth as crucified before him.” 


Though fully satisfied in our own mind, it is with some dif- 
fidence that we propose a theory, founded on these extracts, 
for explaining the mysterious incident, which differs from any 
we have yet met with. The vivid impressions made on the eyes 
and ears of the colonel, may be thus accounted for without 
supposing the intervention of any miraculous agency ; while, 
at the same time, they are clearly traceable, in our view, 
to the supernatural grace of the Holy Spirit, operating, not 
on the mind only, but on the whole man, through the teach- 
ings of his own Word. The Colonel could not read many 
pages of Watson’s treatise without perceiving that he at least 
gave no reason to expect miraculous interference: “God doth 
not regenerate us by miracles or revelations, but by the word 
of truth.” “Christ is clearly revealed in the glass of the 
Scripture.” “When we come to the word, we should think 





some say, when they sit alone, they know not what to meditate of. I shall there- 
fore furnish them with matter of meditation:—1. Meditate seriously upon the 
corruption of your nature. There is a sea of sin within us; a source and semi- 
nary of all evil. 2. Meditate seriously upon THE DEATH AND PASSION OF CHRIST : 
his soul was overcast with a cloud of sorrow when he was conflicting with his 
Father’s wrath ; and all this we should have suffered. He was wounded for our 
transgressions. As David said, ‘Lo, I have sinned, but these sheep what have 
they done?’ So we have sinned; but rais Lams or Gop, what had He done ? 
When we consider how dear our sins cost Christ, how should we shed the blood 
of our sins which shed Christ’s blood?” ... “Sin kindles hell. If, when a 
spark of God's wrath flies into a man’s conscience, it is so terrible, what is it 
then when God stirs up all his wrath! The meditation of this would fright us 
out of our sins !” . . . “ Did but people meditate on the damnableness of sin, 
did they but think that when they meddle with it there is a rope at the end of 
it that will hang them eternally in hell, rHky wouLD BREAK O¥Y A COURSE OF 
SINNING, AND BECOME NEW CREATURES !” 
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thus with ourselves, we are to hear God in the preacher. 
Therefore Christ is said to speak to us from heaven.” It was 
the Word of God, “quick and powerful,” that arrested Gar- 
diner in his guilty career. But he was no ordinary offender; 
and, considering the terrible speed at which he was running 
to excess in riot, it is not surprising that the suddenness of 
the shock he received should have gone to the very centre of 
his being, producing effects on his whole nature, physical, 
mental, and emotional, bearing, at the time, all the evidences 
of voice and vision; and the report of which, as whispered by 
the penitent years after in the confidence of Christian friend- 
ship, has filled all that have heard it with awe and amazement. 
And who can doubt that, along with the little book which the 
loving mother was so wisely led to select as a vade mecum for 
her reckless son, the prayers with which she accompanied it 
were thus signally answered ! 

We had intended to have subjected Carlyle’s character of 
Dr Webster of the Tolbooth Church to a little scrutiny, but 
our space forbids. Let it suffice to say, that the scrimp justice 
which he does to the “useful talents and agreeable manners” 
of this distinguished minister and philanthropist, is more than 
counterbalanced by the merciless exposure of his weaknesses, 
over which a less unscrupulous partisan would have rather 
drawn the veil of charity. The reason which he assigns for 
giving his overdrawn picture of the honest doctor’s alleged 
excesses—that “they hold up an example to unprincipled 


youth how far they may od fast and loose with professed 


principles, and how far they may proceed in dissipation of 
manner, without entirely forfeiting the public good opinion,” 
—might be accepted, had not this moralising come with 
a singularly bad grace from one who has throughout these 
memoirs so often recorded his undisguised relish for the in- 
dulgences of the table, and who has just been saying—‘“ There 
were a few of us who, besides the levity of youth and the 
natural freeness of our manners, had an express design to 
throw contempt on that vile species of hypocrisy which 
magnified an indecorum into a crime,” &c. Irreligion has 
its ‘‘ hypocrises, envies, and evil speakings” as well as sanc- 
timony; and who can doubt that, had Dr Webster been of 
the same set with those that mingled in the jovial carouses 
of Carlyle, he would have been spared these invectives? A 
gentleman he was certainly—and a poet, too, of no mean 
gifts, for he is the author of one of our most beautiful lyrics 
—one, as we are assured in a contemporary sketch of his 
character, “who knew how to soften the rancour of public 
theological contest with the liberality and manners of a gen- 
tleman ; whose address was engaging, whose wit was strong 
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as his mind, and whose convivial powers, as they are called, 
were enchanting.” Who can doubt that, had * not been 
what he was through a long life of usefulness and respecta- 
bility, the faithful minister, the laborious pastor, the fearless 
champion of popular rights, the eloquent denouncer of false 
politics and tyrannical measures—qualities, we are told, 
which “exposed him to calumny from the guilty, but secured 
him the unbounded esteem of all who could value independ- 
ence of soul and integrity of heart”—we might have heard 
much less of him in the character of Dr Bonum Magnum, 
and posterity might perhaps have been deprived of the solemn 
warning which Carlyle draws from the frailties of his latter 
days? 

But it is in his account of the revolution in church polity, 
which issued in the ascendancy of the Moderate party in 
1752, that the true principles of Dr Carlyle are most 
thoroughly disclosed. As might have been expected, he blinks 
the real merits of the controversy, and carefully keeps in the 
shade the real motives and designs of the party with which 
he acted. With singular assurance, he puts forth the plausible 
plea of his party, maintaining that at this time “ the founda- 
tion was laid for the restoration of the discipline of the church, 
in which Dr Robertson, John Home, and I had such an active 
hand.” He actually talks of the conscientious reluctance of 
the opposite party to ordain unacceptable presentees at the 
point of the bayonet, as “a great abuse, and likely to destroy 
the subordination of church courts, which of old had been the 
great boast of our Presbyterian form of government!” “The 
Assembly had only to recur to her first principles to restore 
her lost authority!” Those who are acquainted with the 
history of the period do not need to be told that this was a 
mere pretext—a dodge, as it would now be called—to accom- 
plish their own political purposes, at the sacrifice of all the 
principles for which their fathers had contended even to the 
death. The causes which had been gradually conducing to 
the formation of this party—the introduction of the curates 
at the Revolution, the progress of unsound doctrine, the re- 
imposition of patronage, with the base political subserviency, 
the courting of the great, and the crusuing of the people to 
which it led—these are topics which our author. carefully; 
avoids. And how does he account for the change ?-- He will 
not allow that Dr Robertson was “the inventor of this sys- 
tem,” as he terms it. The main credit he challenges as due to 
himself and a clique of “ the young clergymen, with the young 
lawyers, and other elders of rank,” who were “ called together 
in a tavern,” and met two nights during every Assembly, where 
they “ supped together, and conferred about the business with 
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their friends, and whoever they thought were fit associates.” 
It thus appears that the Moderate policy of 1752, intended to 
“revive the discipline of the church,’ was appropriately in- 
augurated in a tavern, over a supper and choice claret—a piece 
of secret history which tallies amazingly well with the cha- 
racter of the divines who advocated that policy for more than 
half a century, and who were distinguished by nothing so 
much as their convivial propensities. Our author adds, that 
their predecessors were anything but gentlemen: “ ‘Till this 
period, the clergy of Scotland, from the Revolution down- 
wards, had in general been little thought of, and seldom 
admitted into liberal society,—one cause of which was, that 
in those days a clergyman was thought profane who affected 
the manners of gentlemen, or was aed 9 seen in their com- 
pany.” He might have added, that, unhappily, as matters 
then stood, the company of gentlemen was, in too many 
cases, equivalent with the company of infidels, or Jacobites, 
or debauchees. He comes nearer the truth when he tells us 
that “the sudden call for young men to fill up the vacancies 
at the Revolution, obliged the church to take their entrants 
from the lower ranks, who had but a mean education.” ‘This 
was a sad necessity, and one against which the church would 
need to guard. But he has failed to state that, among the 
causes which retarded the cultivation of mental science, 
literature, and even the minor accomplishments of life, among 
the Scottish clergy, none operated more noxiously than the 
ascendancy of the party of which he was such an unscrupulous 
champion, among whom liberality took the form of licentious- 
ness, and the stern orthodoxy of the old school gave place, not 
to a more enlightened and genial Christianity, but to a barren, 
secular, and semi-infidel philosophy. 

We have seen it averred of late, in a newspaper of high 
repute in the south, but which betrays, in its anti-Scottish 
diatribes, a spirit too obviously indicating more of the bitter- 
ness of the renegade than the ignorance of the alien, that 
“all the literary, and nearly all the intellectual, greatness of 
Scotland has arisen only, and has been possible only, in a 
revolt and escape from the Scottish form of religion ;” in proof 
of which we are referred to the galaxy of writers mentioned 
in this autobiography, “of whom Reid, John Home, Robert- 
son, Hume, and Adam Smith, were the chief.” A mode of 
reasoning this, which, if it proves anything, proves too much ; 
as the revolt of the Scottish Hume, like that of the English 
Gibbon, was from Christianity itself. But, indeed, it admits 
of being demonstrated, that the Moderatism of the last age 
was a revolt and escape, not from the Scottish form of religion, 
but from religion itself—a revolt against which Archbishop 
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Leighton would have lifted up his voice as decidedly as Donald 
Cargill, and from which the evangelical clergy of the Church 
of England would have shrunk with as much horror as the 
“Tolbooth Whigs” in the days of Dr Webster.* The Presby- 
terian Church has not, it must be confessed, afforded either 
sufficient time or encouragement to her sons for cultivating 
the higher branches of literature; and if we owe anything to 
the divines of the Moderate school in this department, it is 
because they had less scruple in “escaping” from their proper 
work and “revolting” over to the secular and unprofessional 
field. But, at the same time, we can point to a whole host 
of writers, clerical and lay, who not only remained loyal to 
the religion of their country, but who may be said to have 
been indebted to the revived evangelism of Scotland at once 
for their inspiration and their fame. 

Before concluding our notice of these memoirs, we cannot 
refrain from adverting to one or two cross-lights which they 
throw on the character of the writer. Though Smollett thought 
that he “wanted nothing but inclination to figure like the 
rest upon paper,” Carlyle has left nothing behind him to 
justify the supposition. The autobiography is written in an 
easy, manly, off-hand style, shewing a native rather than 
artistic skill in the treatment of character and incident—such 
a style as would qualify him for taking a high place in the 
convivial “conversations” of his day. But he had neither 
the perseverance of the scholar, the profoundaess of the 
philosopher, nor the tastefulness of the orator. A man of 
action and intrigue, with a strong spice of satire, with shrewd 
sense and worldly wisdom, with much of the pique, and some- 
what of the rancour, but none of the passion, of the partisan, 
he might have produced a pasquinade; but that he was cap- 
able of any serious or sustained literary effort, is hardly con- 
ceivable. It is too true, however, that Carlyle, whatever he 
was capable of, in his own estimation or that of his friends, 
never did produce anything. When not occupied with golf, 
gossip, and gvod living, his mind seems to have been absorbed 
in politics. With the sole exception of having procured the 
exemption of the clergy from the window-tax, we are not 
aware of any practical benefit which his zeal has bequeathed 





* Few have given a better definition of the term than Sir Richard Hill :—“ A 
Moderate divine is one who has a very moderate share of zeal for God. A 
Moderate divine is too polite and rational to give any credit to the antiquated 
divinity of our articles, homily, and liturgy. And so, I daresay, the Moderates 
of the Kirk of Scotland lose all their moderation when denouncing the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the evangelical and faithful servants of Christ. A Mode- 
rate divine is usually an advocate for card-parties, and for all assemblies except 
religious ones; but thinks no name too hard for those who assemble to spend 
an hour or two in prayer and hearing God's word. 
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to posterity. Even by his own party, his extreme views and 
overbearing temper were regarded as disqualifying him for 
any confidential position. His failure to obtain the clerkshi 
of the Assembly, notwithstanding his grand speech, in which 
he boasted of having “ preserved the church from fanaticism,” 
may account for the faint praise which he has bestowed even 
on the leaders of his own party. Of Robertson he has spoken, 
as we have seen, in terms which will not tend to exalt him in 
public opinion, either as a public man or an historian. Prin- 
cipal Tullidelph appears to as little advantage; while of Dr 
Patrick Cumming he has little better to say than that he 
possessed “a constitution able to bear the conviviality of the 
times.” It is strange enough that, with all his admiration for 
Robertson and Hume, he should have said so little about the 
first reception of their works, and the impression they pro- 
duced. e do not charge him with envy. The absence of 
such details we are disposed to ascribe to his laconicism, and 
his passion for story-telling, which may have grown upon him 
with age. But we cannot overlook the hard stoicism of the 
man, even when dealing with his best and firmest friends. 
When he sat down to indite these “Anecdotes and Characters,” 
in his study at Musselburgh, as he appears in the frontispiece, 
with pen in hand, and gazing back on early scenes, Hume, and 
Robertson, and Blair, and most of his choice companions, 
were lying in their silent graves. Andeyet not one word of 
regret escapes his pen—not a gleam of lingering affection 
beams in that cold grey eye—not one burst of honest enthu- 
siasm relieves the stark worldliness of the picture. The lov- 
able John Home—whom we must love, in spite of all he has 
told of his foibles—is treated with a cynicism for which the 
freedom of friendship affords no sanction, and the impartiality 
of history can furnish no apology. The stern old man seems 
determined to “die game ”—a genuine man of the world— 


‘* Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear!” 


Regrets have sometimes been expressed that these memoirs, 
of the existence of which the public were apprised, had not 
been published. Now that they have appeared, we can ap- 
preciate the delicacy which dictated their suppression until 
the grave had closed over all who might be supposed to feel 
hurt by their revelations. The writer's characteristic contempt 
of popular opinion, the unblushing hardihood with which he 
gives his own opinion of all men and things, sacred and pro- 
fane, and the unsparing way in which he slashes about him, 
right and left, at friends and foes, rendered it becoming and 
prudent to delay its publication. Few autobiographies, com- 
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ing from the pen of an aged minister of the gospel, just step- 
ping into the grave, are found so full of gross frivolities and 

rsonalities as to require to be buried for half a century 
er mo being deemed fit for public inspection. For our part, 
much as we have been amused by its perusal, we have risen 
from it with feelings of melancholy. It is, indeed, a sad 
resurrection—a shadowy representation, by a sort of magic 
lantern, of feelings, principles, and manners, which we fondly 
hope.are now hardly known in Scotland, and are only remem- 
bered with shame and regret. Altogether, it reminds us of 
one of those solitary graveyards assigned to the interment of 
people who have died of some deadly plague, and which, from 
dread of infection to the living, is left unopened for whole 
generations. 





VII.—The Age, and its Characteristics of Renovation and 
Transition. 
THERE must always be at least two distinguishable elements 
in every age—one, the general mental condition common to 
the mass of cultivated society, containing, as its proper heri- 
tage and rightful possession, the collected knowledge of all 
past ages; the other, the special thinking of those great origi- 
nating and inventive minds which outspeed their own age, 
and anticipate and prepare for the future. Those leading 
minds, or men of highest genius, are not then so properly 
specimens of the age in which they appear, as anticipatory 
specimens of that which they have been sent to introduce, 
Were this view adequately understood, it would easily re- 
move what is erroneous and fallacious from a form of expres- 
sion which has become common of late. It is common for a 
certain class of writers to assert “that every man possesses and 
displays the consciousness of his age, and that no man can 
rise above it.” This assertion, confidently made and thought- 
lessly admitted, is the axiom of that “higher criticism,” as it 
is termed, in which so many superficial thinkers fondly and 
slavishly indulge, especially in what is termed “ religious con- 
sciousness.” But if it were true that no man can rise above 
the consciousness of his age, then it would follow, either that 
there could not be any progressive advancement of human 
intelligence, or that the whole mass of mankind must be 
advancing without any consciousness of such advancement. 
And yet all history testifies that human progress has been 
effected by means of the efforts of individuals, whose original 
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genius far outsped their own age, producing or suggesting 
thoughts and inventions which it required the entire toil of 
another age fully to apprehend and realise. Such men, there- 
fore, although they always possess the consciousness of their 
own age, by which they must have been considerably moulded 
and developed, are also necessarily always beyond it, and, in 
their individual consciousness, anticipate, prepare for, and 
constitute the new elements which shall characterise the 
future. But it is also true, that the greater part of men never 
do transcend the common conseiousness of their own age, 
cannot anticipate the future,and cannot apprehend the thoughts 
that are already indicating its advance. It is quite natural 
for such men to deny that any man can arise above the con- 
sciousness of his age, for it is true of themselves, though not 
of the higher minds of their age; but their flat, dull, and 
obstinate commonness of mind cannot conceive, and their self- 
conceited vanity will not believe, that there are any higher 
minds than their own. It is equally natural for them to mis- 
represent and abuse what they cannot understand. 

There is also, though less prominently, a third element in 
every age—that, namely, of those men who are still behind 
their age, after the attainments of which they have, perhaps, 
toiled helplessly in vain. <A portion of this retarding element, 
also, must belong to the consciousness of an age, in the full 
meaning of that much-misused term. 

One further preliminary remark may be made. The highest 
characteristic of any age must necessarily be found in its reli- 
gious spirit and attainments, and in the tendency of that re- 
ligious spirit. Nothing can be more certain than that, as it 
is mind that governs matter, so it is the spirit of religion that 
governs nations, ages, and the world of mind. The history of 
religion is the history of the human race; and every age or 
nation is that which its religion has made it, is making it, 
and must or may make it, according to its character, or change 
of character. Nothing can save a perishing nation but a 
change of religion for the better ; pediing can destroy a pros- 
perous nation but a change of religion for the worse. It must, 
then, concern very deeply any age or nation tv know its own 
characteristics and their tendencies, in a theological point of 
view, or as regards its religious spirit, be that religious spirit 
and tendency what it may. 

The present age is one of those that present certain very 
distinct and strong characteristics. It may be termed pecu- 
liarly a transition age. There have been several ages or epochs 
which specially deserve the designation of transition ages. It 
will be readily observed that, in all transition epochs, while 
old truths were maintained, and either new forms of develop- 
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ment given to them, or new kindred truths revealed, yet old 
errors also reappeared, and others were introduced, bearing 
such close resemblance to the new truths, or new forms of 
truth, as rendered them partially the counterfeits, and essen- 
tially the proper antagonistic counterparts, of the special 
truths of each progressive epoch. From this there may be 
drawn the following axiomatic principle :—That every transi- 
tion age is characterised, first, by the reproduction of all in- 
destructible truths, and also of all their natural antagonists ; 
and, next, by the addition of such new principles, or new forms 
of development in truth, as tend to introduce the advancement 
which the progress of the divine plan requires. Truth and 
error are both in progress indeed, but truth always conquer- 
ing, and error always sustaining defeat. There may also be 
seen always the three elements, or mental conditions and 
powers already mentioned—viz., the new and advancing ele- 
ment, introduced mainly by the younger and fresher minds 
of the age; the consolidating, confirming, and completing ele- 
ment carried on by the strong, general manhood of the age; 
and the stored-up and well-preserved acquirements of the 
past brought forward and watched over by the grave and 
venerable fathers of the age. All the three will always be 
found co-existing, but not in equal proportions ; and in any 
strongly progressive age, the advancing element will have the 
ascendancy ; but its energetic achievements will not be secure 
till the second element has reached and matured them, and 
the third element has added the acquirements of the past. 
The —— energy of the Reformation, as led by Luther 
and Zwingle, needed for its security the learned labours of 
Calvin and Turretine, and the Synod of Dort and the West- 
minster Assembly ; and not till a comparatively recent time 
has the human mind been ready to make another progressive 
movement. 

The first Christians were enabled to know, that as it re- 
quired a new spiritual life to begin this work, so it required, 
and would require in every age, a renewed spiritual life to pre- 
vent its relapse, to recover it from a relapse, and to carry it 
forward to its full and final triumph. The reality of spiritual 
life, and the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s direct agency to 
produce and maintain that life, became thenceforth a perma- 
nent conviction and belief in the Christian Church ; but the 
active influence of that belief could not extend much further 
than did the actual knowledge of the Scriptures. That know- 
ledge was, of course, comparatively very limited so long as 
copies of the Bible could be procured only by means of manu- 
scripts, and with great labour and expense. The knowledge 
of the Bible must therefore have been very limited throughout 
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the body of any community, and its spiritual life must have 
been correspondingly limited and feeble. No wonder, then, 
that the antagonist spirit of evil availed himself of such a 
period in which to produce the antichristian system. The true 
church, indeed, did not perish, although it was weak, and was 
subjected to long and remorseless persecution ; for the Spirit 
of Life was in it, and it could not wholly perish. 

The age of the Reformation produced first the fast-flashing, 
far-reaching, onward movements of fresh spiritual life; but it 
had to be followed up by the age of theologians to confirm and 
secure the advancement made by the first reformers. But the 
art of printing enabled Christianity now to spread itself 
throughout the entire body of any nation, beyond the control 
of governments and priesthoods, for the open Bible might now 
be in the hands of all in their own language. There wanted 
but the Holy Spirit to open the eyes of the readers, to give to, 
them spiritual life and intelligence, that they might read and 
understand, might live and believe, as new creatures. From 
that time forward, spirituality began to assume a new aspect, 
in the rapid and extensive diffusion of its life and power 
among the common people. Multitudes, especially in Scot- 
land, and among the English Puritans, began to flock to the 
preaching of the gospel, to read the Bible alone, and in their 
own families, and to meet together for prayer, with or without 
a minister. The term “ Awakenings,” or “ Religious Revivals,” 
began to be used to designate these popular manifestations of 
the power of the Holy Spirit’s agency in giving life to those 
who had been spiritually dead, and in giving renewed and 
increased spiritual vitality and earnestness to those who had 
once known the truth, and felt its living energy, but had been 
relapsing into spiritual torpor. This was a very different 
thing from what had frequently taken place in more ancient 
times, when, influenced by some energetic or wily priest, the 
chief of some half-savage tribe had compelled all his followers 
to be baptized at one, without their having any spiritual con- 
ception what the ceremony might mean. By means of the 
real religious revivals there was conveyed into the minds and 
hearts of a nation, or large numbers in various districts, the 
true use of that amount of education which Christianity was 
rendering universal, of the Bible, which was now fast becom- 
ing a household book, and of those principles which had been 

in loudly proclaimed by the Reformation, and by the race 
of great theologians. 

From that time forward, revivals have held that kind of 
relation to nations and churches, which conversion does to 
individuals in a nominally Christian land. In any nominal 
Christian land, most people assume that they belong to some 
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church, in which they may have access to the ordinary means 
of grace ; but they may nevertheless remain regardless of, and 
entirely uninfluenced by, those means, till they are individually 
converted. In like manner, a nation may be nominally Chris- 
tian, and have its Christian Church in all respect and dignity; 
but there may be very little of vital godliness in the spirit of 
its laws, in its social life and habits, and in its formal religious 
observances. Should a revival take place, there will very soon 
be seen a great and important change in its whole character 
and conduct, purifying and improving its laws, hallowing all 
its social life, and giving an intense reality to all the teaching 
of its reawakened church. Nor does the resemblance, or ana- 
logy, end here. It is often not till after an individual has been 
converted that his sharpest afflictions and trials begin, as if 
then, peculiarly, were they needed as trials of his faith, and 
then only could he have endured them and profited by them. 
In like manner, again, it will generally be found, that a time 
of religious revival in any church is followed by a time of trial, 
such as it could not have endured had it not been previously 
prepared for it by the time of revival. A very precious and 
extensive revival had taken place in Scotland before the great 
Prelatic persecution (from 1660 till 1688). A similar, though 
more partially diffused, revival about the middle of last century 
in Scotland, prepared its true church to outlive, as an evan- 
gelical minority, the long and dreary reign of Moderatism. 
Still another revival, beginning in 1839, prepared for that 
memorable event, the Disruption in 1843, and for the man 
trials and great exertions to which it gave rise. In Hagen, 
about the middle of last century, the rise of what is called 
Methodism was truly a revival of spiritual Christianity, and 
it also tended to preserve Britain from the contagion of those 
evil principles which burst forth in the horrors of the French 
adaaine. While, therefore, any church and nation may 
well rejoice in a revival, for its own sake, as a time of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord, they may also rejoice with 
trembling, not knowing for what trials it may be the needed 
preparation. 

e are now in a position in which we may mark the theo- 
logical characteristics of the recently past, immediately present, 
and near impending future of the age. Wherever God has a 
good work, Satan speedily introduces a counterpart or counter- 
feit imitation of it, essentially darkening, delusive, and deadly. 
In every age there may be seen the contrasted results; and 
from the observation of these we may apprehend and believe 
the existence of the antagonistic agencies. 

Let us trace briefly the proof of this antagonistic contrast. The 
heathen mythology of the ancient world strove to delude men 
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into a belief in natural and supernatural powers, opposed to, 
and counteractive of, Jehovah’s Almightiness, in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Assyria, and Babylon ; but the rising philosophy of Greece 
tended to destroy these mythologies, and at the same time to 
pervert and darken the human mind into scepticism. The 
promulgation of the gospel to all civilised nations in the early 
period of Christianity, was attempted to be met and counter- 
acted by the subtle Satanic delusions of the Alexandrian, 
or Neo-Platonic philosophy, which pretended to spiritualise 
and refine the ancient mythology, so as to supersede Christi- 
anity. The invention of printing, enabling the sacred Scrip- 
tures to be universally diffused, was also attempted to be met 
and counteracted by Deistical writings, in which men strove 
to assert and prove the perfect sufficiency of the religion of 
nature, without any revelation. When the Spirit of God began 
to influence strongly and extensively the general mind of na- 
tions, there speedily arose the Sataniccounterpart of Rationalism, 
and the denial of inspiration in the Scriptures, and this delusive 
agency in both its aspects continues to resist Christianity still in 
our own age. Thus Satanic influence in the world, or the 
Satanic world-life, has always been, is, and will be, the delusive 
antagonistic imitation and accompaniment of that divine and 
holy agency by which God conducts through all its progress the 
glorious work of redemption. 

In every strong and active age there must be at once renova- 
tion and transition ; but the proper idea of renovation re- 
lates chiefly to the church, that of transition to the world. 
Renovation to the internal, transition to the external. The 
present state of the church is manifestly that of an age of reno- 
vation, presenting also so much of transition as is implied in, 
and necessary to, progressive advancement. But this renders 
inevitable the reappearance almost simultaneously of the coun- 
terpart principles of evil, because if it were not so, the transition 
might not be adequately perceived and appreciated, and because 
Satan and the world are unwilling to abandon the conflict. 
The world and the church have always been, are, and must be, 
irreconcilable antagonists to each other. The warfare is mutual 
and cannot end, except by the one either being exterminated, 
or adopting the principles of the other. The church cannot 
perish in either of these ways, for the voice of eternal truth has 
said, that “the gates of hell shall not eg against it.” The 
world must finally become subject to Christ ; but like a demon- 

yssessed man, it will rage wildly and madly against its redeem- 
ing Conqueror, who conquers to redeem. 

Christianity is the embodied, living, visible kingdom of 
Christ. It must, therefore, hold in display, as its primary and 
ruling principles, the essence of its fundamental laws, the offices 
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of Christ, as prophet, priest, and king. The assertion and de- 
fence of these three offices have in all ages provoked the des- 
perate hostility of the world ; yet there has been a manifest dis- 
tinctivity in the long conflict between the world and the church, 
as the one or the other of these divine offices has been chiefly 
assailed or defended. They have all, indeed, been to some ex- 
tent both assailed and defended in every age; still, it is true, 
that there has been distinct and chief hostility directed against 
each in turn, in three successive periods. 

The first great conflict affected chiefly Christ’s office of a 
Prophet, in which the church had to prove, against every other 
religion in the world, that Christ was the only true revealer of 
God to man. Had Christianity been content to take a position 
among the other religions of the world, those religions might, to 
some degree, have tolerated its claim,—perhaps allowed its 
divine Prophet a place in the Pantheon, as one of the Roman 
emperors is said to have proposed. But it was faithful and un- 
compromising in its testimony, that the Lord Jesus Christ was, 
is, and must for ever be, the only true Prophet. That earliest 
conflict has been renewed in our transition age. 

The second great struggle related mainly to Christ’s office 
of Priest, which had to be maintained in all its proper, pecu- 
liar, distinctive, and exclusive nature and character, not only 
at first against all the priesthoods of the world’s earlier reli- 
gions, but also, subsequently, against the immeasurably more 
insidious, delusive, and deadly pretensions of the proud Papal 
priesthood. This struggle also has been renewed, in all its 
forms and aspects, and must again be met by true Christianity. 
Not only have the monstrous systems of the East sent forth 
their priesthoods, full of most merciless malignity, to the en- 
counter; not only has the Tractarian system of techni, and 
its relative, Scottish Episcopacy, set up claims to a priestly 
pre-eminence ; but Rome, availing itself of Protestant tolera- 
tion, and seizing the opportunity presented by political in- 
differentism, raises anew its arrogant claim to sole priestly 
dominion, produces its immaculate goddess, and calls on all 
men to bow down and worship. 

The third cause and field of warfare with the world con- 
cerns the office of Christ as a King. His own refusal to dis- 
claim any right to this office, or rather his implied assertion 
of that right, formed essentially the ground on which he was 
condemned by Pilate. The early Christians had often to en- 
dure persecution in consequence of their continuing to defend 
that regal office and its supreme authority, being accused ot 
rebellion, sedition, or disaffection to emperors, kings, and 
governments. That cause of persecution did not much affect 
the Papal apostasy, nor indeed could, when its priesthood 
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had acquired the art to govern states and monarchs; but the 
true church continued to suffer in maintaining the sacred 
crown-rights of its King. When the Reformation paralyzed, 
for a time, the power of Papal Rome, kings, especially in 
Protestant countries, began to arrogate a right to rule over 
the church, and to persecute any that dared to maintain the 
true headship and kingly supremacy of Christ. For this 
Scottish Christianity has borne the noblest testimony. The 
testimony has been borne thrice,—in the days of Knox, in 
the times of the Covenanters, and again in our own days. 
But the conflict is not ended, even in Scotland,—nay, it has 
been recently resumed, in the form of a denial to the church 
of any separate and purely spiritual jurisdiction, that is, of 
any separate and spiritual head and king. But it is extend- 
ing into other countries, and must ere long pervade all 
Christendom. 

Such, then, appears to be the condition of the present age, 
and such its characteristics, theologically considered. The 
conflict of ages between the church and the world has closely 
approached, if it has not reached, its final aspect, in the great 

uestion of Christ’s office of king, in its special yet essential 

orm as a conflict between the jurisdictions civil and spiritual. 
In this conflict the churches will succeed, so far as they are 
sincerely in earnest,—so far as they are willing to endure the 
loss of all things rather than compromise their spiritual inde- 
pendence. But the conflict must be arduous, may be long, 
and will be perilous and severe. For though kings, states- 
men, and politicians—all civil, worldly powers—may succumb 
to and endure the supremacy of Antichrist, because its moral 
system is no stricter or purer than their own, and can tolerate 
vice, duplicity, falsehood, tyranny, and crimes, if they pay the 
price of indulgences and absolutions, yet they cannot and will 
not endure the serenely majestic beauty of the spiritual reign 
of righteousness, justice, truth, and holiness, under the sole 
sovereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ. These civil and poli- 
tical powers are nearly all everywhere either in alliance with, 
or under the control of, the apostate Papal system; and are 
leagued together against true, pure, and free Christianity. 
Nearly all the controversies of ancient times have been re- 
newed, and some of them in peculiarly dangerous forms, and 
with specially malignant characteristics. Modern civilisation 
has aang none the edge and envenomed the point of eve 
weapon formerly wielded against the gospel. The world’s 
hostile elements are all not only resuscitated, but fast muster- 
ing on all sides to the combat,—likely to be a combat more 
dreadful than ever before raged on earth. 

But, as has been already stated, it is also an age of renova- 
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tion to the church. This is in precise accordance with all 
that we know of God’s dealings with his church and people 
throughout all past ages. He graciously bestows upon the 
defenders of true revealed religion a time of sebeoien of 
true renee revival, of new life, before the period of trial, 
that they may be able to endure it, to live through it, to be 
faithful even though it should be unto death. Not till then does 
he permit the trial to come,—not till then does he allow them 
to be cast into the furnace of affliction,—not till then does 
he let loose the winds, which he had commanded his mighty 
angels to keep bound till the appointed time,—not till then 
does he permit the earthquake, the world-wide earthquake, 
to shudder, convulsing and overturning all things that can 
be shaken and destroyed. 

1. Let us notice one or two of the mighty principles and 
elements of onward progress that characterise the present age 
of renovation and transition. This is to Christianity very 
specially the Era of Bible diffusion. Since the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, little more than half a 
century ago, the Bible has been translated into almost every 
known language, and circulated in millions throughout every 
country under heaven. It is not now in the power of Satan 
and all his allies and emissaries to prevent the light of the 
peciewe gospel of the grace of God from shining on every 

n 


2. This is the Era of Foreign Missions. During the apos- 
tolic age, Christianity had no settled abode, but was a homeless 
wanderer in a hostile world, and in its very wanderings it led a 
missionary life. For many centuries after the Roman world 
had become at least nominally Christian, the Papal system, 
aiming as it did at universal dominion, alone made any attempt 
to diffuse itself throughout the world. Not till the Reforma- 
tion had set free the Scriptures could the missionary enterprise 
be undertaken and conducted with success) When God put it 
into men’s hearts to form the Bible Society, he was preparing 
for the missionary nateene ; and scarcely had these prepara- 
tions been completed, when the Holy Spirit began to awaken 
individuals and churches to some right conception of their sacred 
duty in obedience to Christ’s omens commands. Feeble and 
partial were their beginnings—feeble and partial are they com- 
paratively still; but Christian men and churches no longer now 
doubt, or dispute, or deny, that it is their imperative duty to 
endeavour to propagate the gospel throughout all nations. 

3. The Era of Home Missions has also begun. It may 
seem to have been somewhat of a necessity for the church, after 
the successive periods of the great energy of the Reformation, 
and after the profound wisdom of the age of theologians, to 
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devote another period of some length to the task of gathering 
up and consolidating the required results, and maturing them 
for the general use of mankind. But it is not well for a church, 
or an age, to imagine it has little more to achieve, and to think 
it may rest satisfied with what has already been done—the very 
entertaining of such a thought is indicative of a tendency to 
collapse. The church sunk into a state of deep and listless 
lethargy and ungodliness, in which it continued to rest supine, 
so far as public action was concerned, for more than a century. 
But God had mercy, undeserved mercy, on her ; stirred up men 
of might, of energy, of practical wisdom, and of heavenly faith, 
suited to the emergency; and the cry of terror became the 
watchword of exertion. Guided by the divine, enlightening 
Holy Spirit, and taught by him, the churches began to under- 
stand that they had a most necessitous mission-field at home ; 
and Christian ministers set themselves to the important task of 
going out to the fields, the hedges, the streets, the lanes, every- 
where, to seek out these “lapsed masses.” And let it be pecu- 
liarly noted, that there is a special adaptation in the present 
wonderful revival to the special condition of the church and 
people of this nation. It has been among these very “lapsed 
masses” that the Holy Spirit has most signally manifested his 
wer. The church is banishing all her doubts, her diffidence, 
er distrust of the perfect success of the great gospel remedy for 
every condition of mankind under sin, and the gracious season 
of revival may be regarded as at once God’s sanction of, and 
blessing upon, the hopeful enterprise of the Home Mission. 
Such is the present state of the church, in its renovated 
vitality, and its renewed contest with the world, which also is 
aroused and putting forth all its power with spasmodic energy. 
The final result will be the final triumph of true Christianity. 
But the conflict may have to pass through several stages ere the 
full victory be gained. Some of these are already beginning to 
appear. All false religions are perishing, and ere long Christ’s 
prophetic office will be universally received. All priestcraft and 
priestly castes are becoming objects of suspicion and hatred, and 
all things seem to indicate that ere long Christ will be acknow- 
ledged as the only Divine Mediatorial Priest. As churches 
become unwilling to be mere tools of politicians, or unfit for 
that use in consequence of their loss of public influence, they 
will sever themselves, or be severed from servile state-connec- 
tion—such connection, that is, as involves the surrender of spi- 
ritual independence—the principle of Christ’s mediatorial sove- 
reignty alike over churches and nations. 
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Art VIII —Worldly Literature and Christianity.* By Pro- 
fessor LANGE of Bonn. 


THE subject of our consideration is to be the relation of our 
worldly literature to Christianity, and its influence upon our 
society. And this inquiry nearly concerns the interests of Society 
at large, in so far as society possesses the great heritage of the 
historical progress of humanity in its ecclesiastical, political, 
scientific, artistic, and social forms, and as it arranges, increases, 
and extends the same in active uninterrupted interchange of 
thought. Christianity is, and will remain, the highest moving 
power in this society that isin part inwardly Christian, but in 
part also only legally and morally Christianised. By Chris- 
tianity we understand the kingdom of God in its final Christian 
a or Christ himself in his presence and operation through 

is word and Spirit in the coll Society belongs to Chris- 
tianity, and always either voluntarily or involuntarily remains 
subject and pledged to it, in consequence of the absolute dynami- 
cal preponderance of the divine human life over the natural 
human ; the preponderance of a life in which the eternal Sun of 
righteousness directs his beams upon humanity and upon our 
earth, until the great baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire 
be fully accomplished. But although Christianity in relation to 
society may be both infallible and invincible, yet we are not to 
confound with Christianity itself the mere empirical Christianity, 
or the being a Christian ; in other words, the temporary state of 
progress and development of those who freely confess their faith 
in Christ. It remains indeed true, that Christianity, even in 
its servant form, retains the victory ; but it is also true, that if 
it will remain just to itself, not to speak of its mission in the 
world, it has to put off successively the garments of the centuries 
through which it passes, and to lay aside now the hermit’s, and 
now the monk’s or priest’s peculiar garb, now its scholastic, and 
again its methodistic or esthetic dress. Ourempiricalt Christianity 
has ever to prove and judge itself according to the plain rules 
of God’s word and sacred history, if the power of Christianity 
over the world is not to be in a high degree hindered and 
weakened : and this is the more necessary since worldly litera- 
ture, especially in our own days, evermore strives to divide with 





* This address on worldly literature was delivered at the Barmen Evangelical 
Church Conference, (Kirchentag), on the 12th September 1860, by Professor 
Lange of Bonn. It was considered the most important and interesting of all the 
addresses at the conference ; and since that time has been noticed and reviewed 
in nearly all the periodicals and newspapers.—E7. B. & F. E. R. 

+ This German phrase denotes experienced Christianity, or the actually exist- 
ng measure of Christianity. 
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Christianity the possession of society, nay, even to wrest from 
it its sovereign position and power, and this, as it would seem, 
with considerable success. This apparent success, however, must 
not lead us astray ; for just as Christianity is the highest moving 
power in all times, so it is also the most mysterious in its nature, 
the most silent in its workings. On the contrary, the literature 
of the world is the greatest apparent power, the greatest power 
of the cnetnesitonal immediate effects—just because it is the 
spiritual reflection of the world itself, and because it is, in its 
numerous servile talents, just as much the product of society, as, 
in the smaller number of its men of genius, the producer of the 
same ; that is, in other words, it is radically incomplete, unri 
divided in itself and changeable, disturbed like an ocean which 
threatens to overflow and swallow up its own treasures, a 
phenomenon of time, the greatest of which lies in the fact that 
it is one mean for the development of the world towards eternity ; 
whilst its greatest weakness consists in this, that, in vain self- 
exaltation it supposes that it can now bring that development 
to a close. We must, however, understand more clearly what 
is to be comprehended under the term worldly literature. 

In the most ordinary sense, all literature has, on one side, 
something raised above the world ; on the other side, something 
that is of and from the world: and this arises from its being the 
language of the Spirit in the clothing of letter. In consequence 
of this antithesis, literature can become for many a phantom of 
Christianity, of the eternal Word in perishable flesh. As being 
the language of that Spirit which passes on from century to 
century, from land to land, which in one and the same page 
seems now to be hushed in silence, and again commences to 
whisper, to speak, to call aloud, when an understanding glance 
quickens that page to life—as being the langage of that Spirit 
in which the living speak silently as the dead, and the dead 
loud as the living—as being the imperishable form in which all 
the divine words are drawn up, and all the treasures of human 
knowledge preserved. Literature possesses that peculiar charm 
which to the uneducated makes the printed word a kind of holy 
thing ; and which can attract, captivate, and deceive even the 
educated mind far more than the spoken word has power to do, 
although that in its way works more immediately upon the soul. 
But, notwithstanding this kind of super-mundane character, 
literature can never wholly strip off that which is of the world, 
namely, the external, finite, divided mistakable character of the 
letters. Even in the letter of the Old Testament, the Jew (ac- 
cording to St Paul, Rom. ii.), could be entangled to his own 
blinding, just as at a later time the Chiliasts and others in the 
letter of the New Testament. It is not of this worldly character 
that we speak here ; nor is it of that worldliness which consists 
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in an immoderate exposition of the thought in reading or writin 
at the of the intensity and independence of the spiritu 
life, to which the preacher of Solomon alludes at the close of his 
discourses, and of which Plato treats at greater length towards the 
end of his Phedrus; and on the other hand, we do not mean 
that worldliness which is hostile to Christianity—the ungodly 
and infidel tendencies in the world—for its relation to Chris- 
tianity may be described in one word as hostile. We do not there- 
fore mean the world in opposition to what is spiritual and in- 
ternal, monastical, ecclesiastical, or divine, but we mean the 
world as the comprehension of all natural-human mental culti- 
vation, the world as it appears in opposition to that specifically 
Christian spiritual life which rests upon the Old and N ew Testa- 
ment revelation and experience of the scheme of salvation ; we 
mean the world asit is destined to be filled and born anew of Chris- 
tianity, in order te become the organ and manifestation of itsinner 
life. The world that is here meant, when we speak of worldly 
literature, is the world of mental cultivation and development, ori- 
ginally natural, but which has been brought under the influence 
of Christianity—the world of Humanism (humanismus), which, 
in its noblest elements, has already become Christian, but on 
the whole has been only Christianised, and in too many in- 
stances is struggling — the influence of Christianity, and is 
sometimes lost in,anti-Christian efforts. We take the liberty of 
designating it as the literature of hamanism, and of comprehend- 
ing it in its totality, as different from the nature of a specifically 
‘Christian life of faith and confession ; without once intending to 
‘deny that the literature of humanism, in its most mature pro- 
ductions, is formed im a Christian mould, or that Christian litera- 
ture, in its full equipment, has a humanistic form. This litera- 
ture is partly polite, partly scientific ; and as scientific literature 
is subdivided into speculative and realistic, there is certainly 
a distinction to be made between humanism as classic study in 
the wider sense, and as realistic studies ; but in contrast with the 
decided sacred literature of the Old and New Testament, these 
are mere subordinate divisions, which humanism in the wider 
sense has ever comprehended her: as for example, the 
humanism of Aristotle, as well as the humanism of modern edu- 
cation, which goes back to Bacon and Des Cartes, and also the 
humanism of modern politics. We have then plainly to treat 
of an immense field, even when we direct our attention barely 
to originals; and I, for my part, would have altogether to renounce 
even the conception of the task, not to speak of even a partial 
solution of it, if I had to present you with a coloured and de- 
tailed life picture, instead of, in the most concise manner, drawing 
a slight sketch of this literature in its relation to Christianity 
and its influence upon society. 
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Literature, as the language of human spiritual cultivation, 
rests in the life of the spirit ; and since the characteristics of the 
spirit are more original and more simple than those of the lite- 
rature, it will be well for us to go back to this life itself. 

All human cultivation has its root in the destination of man 
to be the image of Gud (Ebenbild Gottes). This likeness to 
his Maker man in a twofold manner to bring from its design 
to its manifestation ; through the worship of the living God, and 
through the cultivation of the world. Each form of life was 
conditioned by the other: his cultivation was to have its root in 
his worship, his worship was to confirm and glorify itself in his 
cultivation. The uniform unfolding of the beautiful polar life 
of religion and morality was broken up and interrupted by sin. 
The two factors, divine worship, human cultivation, which are 
inseparably connected in the heart of guileless piety, gave, in the 
early division between Sethites and Cainites, an intimation and 
forewarning of those variances which have since often led to 
wicked oppositions, and again have suddenly changed round to 
just as wicked mixtures. It now became a divine ordinance 
that Shem should preserve the name of God, and in a holy life 
beget a race of worshippers; and that Japhet should spread 
himself abroad in the world, as the bearer of civilisation, in order 
with it to return into the tents of Shem; and, aren 6 we 
find developed in the ancient world a cultivation which has its 
last pre-Messianic expression in the Japhetic Graeco-Roman 
humanity (Humanitat); that is, in the tendency to a life of 
nature, a life led in accordance with the inner nature of the 
individual and of the human race ; whilst, on the other hand, 
in Judaism is seen the sacred course of the faith of Revelation 
—the scheme for bringing about the salvation of mankind. On 
this side ripen the “ apples of gold,” on the other side are formed 
the “pictures of silver.” We must above all things duly esti- 
mate this polar opposition as it is subjected to the comprehen- 
sive rule of the Logos, if we wish to understand in its develop- 
ment the life of the human race. The number of life is two— 
polarity, antithesis: the life of mankind pulsates in the opposi- 
tion of divinity and humanity, of worship and cultivation, of the 
theocracy and the ancient state-policy of the Christian confes- 
sional community, and the Christian state. Here, doubtless, the 
remark will be made, that the ancient Graeco-Roman cultivation 
did not attain the true humanity, which is a fruit of Christianity, 
and of Christianity alone. This is unquestionably true ; but 
just as little also did the Old Testament theocracy, as such, 
attain the New Testament salvation ; and just as men, in an 
hundred instances, judge the Old Testament unjustly, because 
they fancy they can understand it, in a kind of standing-still 
which is not proper to it, as pure law, as bare Mosaism, so also 
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do men judge the ancient literature unjustly, if they wish to treat 
it as something complete and finished in its independent per- 
formance. For in the reciprocal movement of these two factors 
lies their highest importance and truth. No one will deny that 
the Old Testament has aimed at and mediated the glory of God 
in the justification by faith of those who believe on the redeem- 
ing revelation of God in the God-man, in other words, the divine 
salvation—and just as little ought any one to deny, that the 
ancient Greco-Roman cultivation has aimed at the glory of 
man—at a fair humanity—as the human form of this divine 
salvation life. Here we have to consider only efforts and ten- 
dencies, not performances. In the mutual relation of these two 
factors lies the very life of the antithesis (Gegensatz). The law 
of this antithesis is so powerful that its reflection is found even 
in the Old Testament itself; on one side, the Davidical pre- 
eminently theocratic-Messianic tendency ; on the other side, the 
Pony universal, humanly-religious direction of Solomon. 

n Greece, too, we find the very same thing, for the differences 
between Sophocles and Euripides, Plato and Aristotle, have a 
similar significance. Christ is the aim and the accomplishment, 
as well as the new Founder, of this combination of factors He 
has come, and out of both he has made one: in him is that fair 
humanity not merely plastic representation or poetry, but con 
secrated and spiritually animated living-form. In him is the 
divine salvation no longer symbolical, but real, no longer a 
cloud of light appearing rie then vanishing away, or divided 
into parts like-the cherubim, but formed, enclosed, and firmly- 
fixed in human shape, appropriated for ever to humanity, 
sumarixws. Therefore, not only Jews, but Gentiles also, acknow- 
ledge in him the end of their endeavours—the realisation of 
their ideals. And from the time of his coming, this new and 
beautiful sacred life developed itself for a certain period in great 
central conceptions, which were powerful enough to bind toge- 
ther in one with the Old Testament whatever was good and 
noble in the literature of the Greeks. This holds good of the 
life of the apostles and of the early church. Strict church dis- 
cipline and beautiful love-feasts ; David and the Sybil (to speak 
in the words of the “Dies Ire’) ;* the shepherd’s crook and 
the philosopher’s mantle mark out the unity of the two factors, 
which in their harmonised form appear once again, even in the 
church of Constantine’s time. The sermon in the garb of rhe- 
teric; the psalm united with the hymn ; Christian charity com- 
bined with Roman law. But as the church, especially after the 





* “Dies irm, dies illa, 
Solvet saclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibyllé.”—T7r. 
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irruption of the barbarous hordes, sank ever deeper and deeper 
into mere legality, the opposition between worship and cultiva- 
tion makes itself manifest in ever-increasing differences, until at 
Jast it reaches an open breach. Jerome, the monk educated in 
worldly literature, os a dream which terrifies him on account 
of his acquaintance with the heathen classics ; and, nevertheless, 
later in life he returns to their study again. Augustine receives 
his first impulse to more earnest moral efforts, through a writing 
of the heathen Cicero (“ Hortensius”), and afterwards bitterly 
reproaches himself for the emotion which classic poetry had 
frequently excited in him. The church of the middle ages pro- 
hibited more than once the reading of Aristotle, and then pas- 
sionately devoted herself to the study of him in the divinity of 
the schools. The church courted heathendom and condemned 
the heathen. Even Dante can only give his highly-honoured 
Virgil a more favourable place in hell, but cannot free him from 
it. But the old humanism, which had been consigned to the 
ve of oblivion and neglect, especially under the Emperors 
Theodosius and J ations, up again aw as a Christianised 
humanism, in order to form a powerful and, in many respects, 
secretly-hostile opposition to Grecian monkery and ecclesiastical 
rule. Three successive restorations of classic study in Greece— 
first under Basil the Macedonian and his successors in the ninth 
century ; then and particularly under the Comneni towards the 
close of the eleventh century (1081); and finally, m the last 
centuries of the empire under the Palawologi—came all ‘too late, 
and were themselves too partial and superficial, too much mere 
learned fanaticism, to be able to save the empire from declen- 
sion and final ruin under ecclesiastical and monkish influences. 
A particular proof of the unavoidable destruction of humanistic 
‘studies is found in the fact, that the Mdhammedan Arabs, who 
at first gave those studies an almost mortal wound in their terri- 
tories, and especially at Alexandria, the metropolis of learning, 
under the Khalif Omar, contributed materially at a later period 
to preserve this humanistic cultivation for western Christendom, 
Western humanism developed itself in antagonism to ecclesias- 
tical sway and monasticism, not alone in the form of classic 
istudy, which, both before and after the capture of Constantinople, 
was introduced by enthusiastic teachers into the west, but also 
in the form of the popular literature which everywhere spran 
up, and which very soon developed an independent education 
power, as in the Italian classics and German minnesingers ; and 
often, too, took a critical and polemical direction in opposition 
to the monastic systems of the middle ages. It is also a proof of 
the truth of the Reformation, that in it once again, as in the life 
of Christ and of the apostolic church, theocracy and human pro- 
gress, humanity and divinity, dogmatic confessions and critical 
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research met together and were united in the closest manner. 
Living Christianity here branches off harmoniously in the dog- 
a ma d Luther, and the humanistically-disposed 
Melancthon ; in the humanistic Zwingle, and the strictly doo- 
trinal Calvin. Truly the reciprocal interpenetration of the two 
elements is not so perfcct as in ancient Christendom, and soon 
the ing principles come into conflict, and form even more 
markedly divided currents: on the one side, in the modern cul- 
tivation in its idealistic and realistic forms; on the other side, 
in the forms of the church creeds and Christian revival. 

Before, however, we proceed further, we must make ‘an histo- 
rical observation which can serve us as a guide in our proposed 
task ; namely, in the healthiest times of theocratic and church 
life, we find faith and human morality and cultivation on one 
side decidedly separated from each other, on the other side 
intimately related to each other; whereas, in the times of 
spiritual disease, of exaggeration and declension, their relations 
run into extremes, and become now fanatical antagonism, and 
again a confused mixture. King David can conclude an alli- 
ance with Hiram king of Tyre, ‘he can seek out Tyrian archi- 


tectural talent, and T'yrian materials for the building of the 
temple ; whilst Hiram, on his part, glorifies the name of Je- 
hovah ; and yet they both remain conscious of the distinction 


between those two elements. In like manner Solomon emu- 
lates the Queen of Sheba in questions and proverbial philo- 
sophy. But from the time that the pharisaical Judaism in 
Palestine abhorred all intercourse with heathen cultivation, the 
Judaism of Alexandria, and also Essenism, became mingled with 
heathen principles, and Sadduceeism with heathen scepticism, 
That too was a we period of the Christian church, when 
the great Cappadocians, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
Gregory Nazianzen united Athenian learning with faithful ad- 
herence to the truthsof Zion, whilst the church of the middle ages, 
hesitating with the most complete indecision between the 
tion and mingling of those elements, at one time deified Aristotle, 
‘and at another time condemned him ; abhorred the drama, and 
et brought out ecclesiastical dramas of her own ; made some 
umanists Popes and burned others. And how great was that 
ring time of our church, when, —— the example of 
Erasmus, Reuchlin, Melancthon, Zwingle, and many others, she 
made the humanism that had been newly Christianised into a 
truly Christian humanism, and in union with the great ones 
of the church, laid the foundation of an evangelical cultivation 
in a harmony of faith and learning, which promised the most 
glorious times? 
But already even then, when Melancthon began to be per- 
secuted in the Lutheran Church, and when the successors of 
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Calvin in the Reformed Church exceeded even his own strictness 
— was the foundation laid of a separation between living confes- 
sional Christianity and humanism, which even Klopstock, 
Haman, and Neander were not able to avert, nor Schleiermacher, 
Riickert, Ritter, and others to remove ; a separation which, on 
the occasion of the late Melancthon Festival, many excellent 
men lamented, and which in its injurious workings is not less to 
be deplored than the divisions of the different evangelical con- 
fessions. We are not indeed to overlook the fact that the focus 
of this opposition lies in the Roman Catholic Church ; in her has 
appeared, since the fourte2nth and fifteenth centuries, that un- 
Christian and anti-Christian humanism which was germinating 
during the whole period of the middle ages, especially in Con- 
stantinople, and which has passed from Greece to Italy, from 
Italy to Spain and France, from thence has spread to Great 
Britain, and from it has been carried back again and round 
about the European world, and which mixes its poison with the 
blessings of modern civilisation, which at heart is still Christian, 
but in its broad features is ever still only Christianised. 

If we seek to explain this unnatural disunion, we must take 
care to observe, that the two great currents, theocracy and 
humanity, religious confession of faith and the impulse to moral 
cultivation, divide themselves into four streams. Humanism 
has, in its very nature, both a night-side and a light-side; a 
tendency to the irregular and the lawless, (das gesetzlos wilde), 
or the aversion to light ; and a tendency to what is humanly 
noble (menschlich edel), or the inclination to light, to righteous- 
ness, and life. In like manner the life of faith and confession 
has also two sides, one form of free legitimate religious develop- 
ment ; and another form of slavish, rigid dogmatism (starre sat- 
zungen). These are the four characteristics of the spiritual life 
of man, which form the foundation of all literature. A region 
of the irregular and lawless, and a region of the humanly noble ; 
a region of the Christian sacred, and a region of rigid dogmatism. 
According to their historical form, the irregular and lawless form 
a union with the humanly noble, the Christian sacred with the 
rigid dogmatism ; while, according to their inner nature, the 
two central regions of the humanly noble and the Christian 
sacred are connected with each other, surrounded by their mutual 
extremes. The external unions seem to contradict the internal ; 
and therefore we meet here with the greatest mistakes, with 
false separations, false alliances which are productive of all pos- 
sible injury and harm ; whilst, on the other hand, the welfare 
of our future depends upon a proper scriptural discrimination 
and combination of them ; and hence is it so necessary for us, 
first of all, to examine into the relation of worldly literature to 
Christianity, and its influence on society. Above all things we 
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must estimate justly the region of the humanly noble in human- 
ism, that is, the striving and labouring of noble souls after the 
truth, after righteousness, peace, and life, in the midst of their 
darkness and their guilt. Holy Scripture knows this region, 
though in many systems of empirical Christianity it is unknown. 
For us the words of Isaiah are no bare parallelism of phrases, 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light ; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined,” (compare Ps. xvi) The Bible knows of 
a Melchisedec outside the theocracy, who lives in friendly inter- 
course with Abraham ; it knows of a wise Jethro outside the 
theocracy, who can give good political counsel to Moses ; it 
knows of the pious sufferer Job in the land of Uz; of Naaman 
the believing Syrian ; of the wise men of the East, who journey 
to Bethlehem under the guidance of the heavenly star ; of the 
three believing Centurions, the Centurion at Capernaum, the 
Centurion under the Cross, the Centurion Cornelius; it knows 
of good and upright men who fear God and act justly towards 
men, and who are praised, not that they may be sufficient for 
themselves, but that they may never rest in their searchings and 
strivings until they have seen the Day-star from on high, the 
rising sun of their salvation. We have an article in our creeds 
about God the Father; we have a word about the drawing by 
the Father to the Son, and this we consider and attend to far too 
little. We have a doctrine of prevenient grace, which is often, 
through pride and unbelief, deprived of much of its meaning and 
extent. This region of the humanly noble has been, from of 
old, designed by God as the natural vestibule of personal Chris- 
tianity ; and of the souls who are thus striving after truth, the 
words are true, “ He that is not against me is for me.” 
But although the region of the noble is thus closely connected 
with the region of the holy, so is it also decidedly separated 
from the same. It has been said that what is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity is the feeling of sin and grace, but the beginning of this 
feeling is found also under preparatory grace. The region of 
the holy begins properly with the submission of this feeling of 
sin and grace to the Cross of Christ, with repentance and faith, 
with the death of self-will, and the giving one’s self up to Christ, 
to which even the noblest and best disposed man is brought 
often only by some tragic catastrophe, in which his pride and his 
prejudices are broken, in order that he may receive the Gospel 
as the seed of the new birth, and the new life with all humility. 
“ He that doeth truth cometh to the light,” as the Saviour has 
said ; therefore the spirits of the noble-minded experience a 
natural repugnance to the irregular and lawless. Socrates and 
Plato pate rm the sophists ; Cicero condemns the Epicureans ; 
the Christian humanism condemns the anti-Christian ; and just 
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as determinately do the witnesses for the holy set themselves 
inst the bearers of the rigid dogmatism, as the labours of a 
Paul, a Luther, and all true Christian heroes abundantly prove. 
On the other hand, Caiaphas, the man of dogma, and Pilate, the 
vain sceptic, the representative of bad humanism, were united 
at the crucifixion of Christ ; and Leo X. supported a trivial and 
frivolous humanism at his court, whilst, with the curses of his 
bulls, he condemned the Reformation. And soit is also at the 
present day ; in a dangerous neighbour land we see frivolity and 
dogmatism mutually producing each other by turns, just as the 
same thing happened in the previous century. Dogmatism has 
made a furious attack upon the use of the classics in schools,* 
whilst polite literature has proceeded in newspaper feuilletons 
from scenes of immorality and adultery to incest, with such in- 
decency as to excite terror even in the French Government.t 
This is just the natural relation. The region of the noble and 
of the holy are designed for each other, to know and acknow- 
ledge each other's significance ; but the region of the irregular 
and lawless and that of rigid dogmatism will always, with all 
their mutural*hatred, mutually create each other, because they 
are one in their contempt for the personal life, the inward free- 
dom, and that personal dignity of man restored by Christianity, 
which one calls mysticism and the other subjectionism. 
Christianity will never be able to prevent the evil productions 
of the irregular and lawless from being found within the pale of 
humanism ; nor will it be able to prevent rigid dogmatism from 
retarding and slandering the natural development of that hu- 
manism ; but it will have less cause to fear both these enemies, 
if it give glory to the preparing grace as well as to the convert- 
ing grace of God, and consequently give credit for being noble 
to that which really is noble. If, on the other hand, a Chris- 
- tianity that misunderstands itself form an alliance with dogmat- 
ism, if it cut off every friendly relation to the region of the 
noble, we are not to wonder if those who are noble should, in 
consequence of the unnatural alliance on this side, be driven 
into an unnatural alliance on the other side, that they should 
make friends with wild antinomians, and declare the vestibule 
of Christianity in which they are to be the very church iteelf, 
nay, to be even a higher form of the church. ean it come 
to pass that German humanistic reunions (Kranzchen), in which 
superficial arpa philosophers chat with ladies about the im- 
manence of God in the world, and about the creeds of the church, 
should esteem themselves as new churches of the truth ; and so 
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ean it also come to pass that some on this side should measure 
the question as to what significance worldly literature has for 


us, sce br dang in how far the authors concerned are 
merate istians or not ? 


on the Jews had in their temple a court. of the Gentiles, 
and Christ with his whip of cords cleansed it and made it again 
free for the use of the pious stranger-worshippers. But one 
might be tempted seriously to ask many Christian parties, who 
fancy that they occupy a high New Testament stand-point, 
Where is — - = ntiles, the Gentiles, namely, in 
sense of the word ? ere is your faith in-the prepari 
pave of God? We may, however, venture to say ales for io 
comfort that, in this respect, matters have decidedly improved 
in late years The most uncompromising Christians fore, air 
~—_ estimate a the works of noble humanist minds ; 
in Methodist periodicals we van read notices of polite literature, 
and only lately, as I have been informed, a Baptist preacher of 
this valley (The Wupperthal) has written a dramatic compo- 
sition. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that we separate 
most completely two fundamental forms of literature—a hu- 
manistic and a theocratic-dogmatic; and under them in, on 
the one side, a literature of the lawless and irregular, and of the 
noble ; on the other side, a literature of the Christian holy and 
of rigid dogmatism. 

Before we glance at the relation of worldly literature to 
Christianity at the present day, we must inquire how that 
literature, in its general historical development, has worked 
upon Christianity up to the present time, and how, according 
to divine ordinance, it ought to have worked? And here the 
principal fact that strikes our notice is, that literature has con- 
stantly incited and given occasion to Christianity to unfold its - 

and boundless treasures; and this it has done in con- 
sequence of its et yar the Christian ae — 
as a preparatory school, partly as means for the disposition o 
the Ghristian element in scientifie, poetical, political, and ethical 
forms. Providence, without doubt, placed the theocratic people 
Israel in constantly changing reciprocal relations with the most. 
remarkable civilized nations of ae a 
Phoenicians, gg ria ae at “7 ~ ws —_ — the 
ress purpose that the peculiar life of faith might, in this con- 
stant intercourse, unfold itself to the full state of preparation 
for the Saviour ; but not that, after the manner of the Alexan- 
drine or Essene schools, it might become mingled with those 
nations, or, on the other hand, contract a deadly enmity to them, 
as in the fanaticism of the Jewish wars. ‘And theeo designs of 
Providence were fully accomplished in the chosen few. But no 
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less completely have the ends of Providence been fulfilled in the 
guidance of the development of Christianity, in the placing 
Christianity in mutual relations with oleatal views, with Pla- 
tonism and Neo-Platonism, with Arabian, Grecian, and Roman 
classic literature, with Aristotle and the Arabs, with Des Cartes 
and Leibnitz, with Kant and Fichte, and all the great philoso- 
phical systems of modern times. We must not indeed overlook 
the fact, that no contact of this kind can take place without 
bringing with it temptation and destruction to many souls, 
without being the cause of transient obscurations, errors, and 
injuries to theology and the church. Society—in particular, 
individual members—has always suffered unspeakably from the 
influence of worldly literature ; but this has arisen from society's 
own fault, and has tended to society’s own loss: the develop- 
ment of Christianity has at all times, and everywhere, been 
a gainer. This fact will prepare us to acknowledge the princi- 
ple, that the more poutalidly worldly literature, in its indepen- 
dent position, works upon society, and the more fearfully it 
endangers society in all its vain, extravagant, world-intoxicated 
members, so much the more surely and rapidly is Christi&nity 
impelled towards its great and glorious end. Let us, for 
example’s sake, examine the history and influence of the philo- 
sophical systems of the scientific and polite literature of the 
former and present centuries. In spite of the most monstrous 
errors which, in many instances, extended to the length of 
open hostility to Christ, the literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has nevertheless contributed largely to an abiding spiritual 
ind moral gain. The really profane criticism, and that which 
calls itself unprejudiced and neutral, have awakened and 
strengthened a sacred criticism. Worldly humanism occasioned 
Christianity to open out more richly the immeasurable treasures 
of its divine humanity—philosophical inquiries in religion have, 
in all fundamental questions, materially advanced the interests 
of orthodoxy. And this is still more plainly to be seen in art 
and the various forms of the church ; and we can readily answer 
the question, whether we are to feel more thankful to the schools 
of theology, or to the influence of the cultivation of the age, for 
the purity of our ecclesiastical language, for the improvement 
of our culture, for the conquests of Christianity in the realms of 
polite literature, in poetry, in the drama, or in the novel. Must 
we not confess that the nobler productions of worldly literature 
have often supplied our deficiencies even from a moral point of 
view? Politics, conjugal relations, the family, the r, all 
these things have their dogmatic foundations, but they oe also 
their moral conditions. "We have estimated those d tic 


foundations, and attached to them great importance, and, in so 
far as we have understood them, we have done well ; but we 
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must at the same time acknowledge that the moral conditions 
of those several relations are unknown to many amongst us, and 
that many of the nobler worldly humanists have supplied our 
deficiencies in the most serviceable manner. To make it clear 
that a deep and earnest moral striving pervades the worldly 
literature of our time, we need only refer to one book, and that 
the work of a woman, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

It is not, however, enough to satisfy the requirements of 
Christian love, that Christianity, in a disturbed and stormy 
development, should acquire even greater strength and beauty, 
in opposition to a disturbed development of the literature of 
the world. We wish for more. We long to see, reduced to the 
lowest possible limit, the loss of spiritual life, the loss of human 
souls, which is caused by the worldly literature ; and we see 
ourselves threatened with great losses, and even greater dangers, 
if the relation of this literature to Christianity be a wrong and 
distorted one. But this relation is wrong and distorted. We 
do not speak of the natural prejudices with which the mere 
man of the world, and therefore also humanistic literature, ap- 
proaches the study of purely Christian truths, Nicodemus had 
such prejudices when he came to Jesus by night; and the apostle 
Paul was able to explain the inscription on the altar at Athens 
—“To the Unknown God ”— in accordance with its higher sig- 
nification. Humanism, even Christianised humanism, never 
brings its influence to bear on Christianity merely as a forma- 
tive agent,—it comes always with its own provisional subject- 
matter, and with views of the world peculiar to itself. 

Thus the humanism of the fifteenth century, wishing to give 
prominence to the beauty of Christianity, in opposition to the 
monkish disfiguration of it, thought that to this end Christianity 
should be clothed in Greeco-mythological forms. The humanism 
of the sixteenth century, recognising the superior suitability of 
the New Testament idiom, wished to give Christianity a Grecian 
language, but wished also to explain it pantheistically. The 
humanism of the seventeenth century wished to exalt the 
natural principles of Christianity against a rigid ecclesiastical 
regime, and did exalt a deistical religion of nature above Chris- 
tianity itself. The humanism of the eighteenth century wished 
to lay stress upon the human qualities of religion—fidelity, 
truth, and honour, in social relations—and in so - eit fell into 
Rationalism. The humanism of the nineteenth century wished 
to preach the omnipresence of God, and fell into Pantheism. 

ut with all these facts, we have only proved the existence 
of a wrong method of proceeding,—we have not described an 
actually wrong relation. This had its root in the universal 
embittered feeling and irritation with which humanism, so early 
even as in Constantinople, placed itself in opposition to the 
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servant-form of Christianity. This opposition manifests itself 
at first as Grecian taste and sentiment, in antagonism to the 
Egyptian and oriental spirit of monasticism: then, as free in- 

uiry in opposition to priestly dogmatism ; as pious individuality 
Cmensohlchkeit) in opposition to religious despotism; and 
lastly, as modern cultivation in opposition to the higher dynami- 
cal view of Christianity as connected with revelation and mira- 
cles. Hence arises that great distrust with which even the 
nobler spirits look upon the lives of the orthodox community ; 
hence that prejudice, in consequence of which they will not 
distinguish Roman Catholicism from Jesuitism, or Protestantism 
from Roman Catholicism, or the true living Christianity, which 
is always reviving itself, from the external profession of a Pro- 
testant which is still often loaded with the prepossessions and 
delusions of the middle ages. And these very men, on the 
other hand, often make excuses for the frivolity of genius, for 
the abuse of freedom, and for infidelity itself, under the pretence 
of honouring genius, the principle of freedom, and criticism. 
We must not overlook the fact, that, from the earliest times, 
humanism has had aristocratic tendencies; and for that $ery 
reason cannot conform ard adapt itself to the servant form of a 
faith in Christ, which is essentially popular, not to speak of the 
slavish servility of an affected Christianity. What seems then 
to us the great harm in the worldly literature of the age is its 
unnecessary variance with living Christianity, both in practice 
and confession,—a variance which, on the whole, characterises 
even the literature of the noble, and causes it, in too many in- 
stances, to sympathise with the irregular and lawless. How far 
the mere empirical profession of Christianity has to bear the 
blame of this, we have already stated. It is a fact, that worldly 
literature often shews sympathy where it ought to shew anti- 
pathy, and vice versa; and hence arises another evidence that 
its position is a false one, namely, its perfect satisfaction with 
itself, One of the most eminent representatives of modern 
humanism has said, “If one were to offer me in one hand the 
truth itself, and in the other hand the efforts to attain the truth, 
I should take the latter.” In these words he has admirably 
characterised the form of a faith which fancies that it can retain 
the truth as a dead possession ; but he has also ‘described the 
form of a humanism which fancies that it can establish and 
defend, as its only object, an endless striving, without hope, to 
reach the goal. This being contented with itself is the deepest 
contradiction with the better kind of humanism; its votaries are 
like wise men of the East who journey merely in order to jour- 
ney, and have changed themselves from pilgrims towards God 
into tourists through the world. This feeling of self-satisfaction 
exercises an injurious influence upon society, especially when 
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conjoined with the dogmatic error that the philosophy of Pan- 
theism should be the religion of the educated classes. From 

this vain supposition proceeds the newest form of inditferentism 

amongst the educated. The people are to keep their religion, 

but only because they can have no philosophy, no cultivation, 

no esthetics. Indifferentists of this class may even be ministers 

who serve their congregations with religion, while they them-- 
selves soar above religion ; or, perhaps, as spiritual amphibia, 

live alternately now in the sphere of religious action, and again 

in the sphere of philosophic thought. They may help to build 

churches without participating in the inner life of the church ; 

they may define the beauty of worship without receiving any 

of its blessings in their own hearts ; they may suffer their wives 

to go to the priest, and in their own houses disown their own 

calling as priests, But this kind of religion, with which they 

fancy that they have gone further and higher than Christianity, 

this Pantheistic view of the world, does not secure them from 

the most terrible attacks of hopelessness and despair, and their 

pride in their humanistic morality goes very often before a 

grievous fall. 

The whole polite literature of the present time has, in its 
predominant characteristics, fallen a ~ to comfortlessness 
and despair. From the idealistic height which wishes man to 
become a god—which wishes to glorify the world by means of 
a new religion of humanism—it has sunk down into being a 
diseased realism, and engages itself principally with the mys- 
teries of the physician and the criminal cases in the courts of 
justice. Julian Schmidt (“Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur 
seit Lessings Tod,” iii. 12) says of this literature: “ It dissects, 
with anatomical precision, the weaknesses and wickednesses of 
human nature, and of our moral relations, in order to shew that 
the ‘ideal is not the actual. The poetry of a former period 
painted all objects in brilliant ideal colours, because it had faith 
. in the possibility of a higher and nobler existence. Modern 
poetry starts from a consciousness of the impotence and 
emptiness of all belief. The poets of all nations emulate each 
other in representing the night-side of life. What is holy is 
trodden enthde foot ; what is abandoned is esteemed holy; the 
citizens of the world do not meet on the heights of human ex- 
istence, but in its defiled depths; prisons and hospitals are 
the holy places to which pilgrimages are made. Bulwer, in- 
‘Paul Clifford,’ takes a thief and a highway robber, in his 
‘Eugene Aram’ he takes a murderer, as his hero. Balzac, in 
his ‘ Vautrin,’ George Sand in her ‘Lelia,’ take branded 
galley-slaves as theirs. The romance bas now its favourite 
scenes of action in the hospital, the torture-chamber, the bro- 
thel, or the madhouse.” This may be, for the most part, true ; 
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aud yet there is a direction towards which, through the wisdom 
of God, the poetry even of guilt and misery may be turned 
with advantage. In any case we must make a distinction be- 
tween a pourtraying of vice and an apologising for or wor- 
shipping of it. When these last appear, then every trace of 
nobility ceases, and the literature of the irregular and lawless 
commences. 

In spite of all this, the literature of the noble retains one 
poten current which flows into the literature of Christianity. 

e commendable characteristics of this branch of that litera- 
ture are its incorruptible love of truth in criticism ; its immov- 
able sense of right in oe its earnest appreciation of the 
divine overruling of all things in history ; its sense of what is 
truly grand in poetry, and especially in tragic poetry, in the 
connection of guilt and retribution. One thing must be care- 
fully borne in mind: that which is Christian in this branch of 
literature is not to be estimated according to its nominal desig- 
nation, but according to its actual v2 Sal and object ; for 


there are books in which the name of God or the name of 
Christ is ever recurring, and yet in which what is Christian is 
mixed up with Manichzan, dualistic, theosophic, and rational- 
istic mistakes and heresies; whilst there are other books, in 
which, as in the Song of Solomon and the Book of Esther, 
scarcely one actually religious expression occurs, and yet which 


are, with the greatest clearness, manifestly a work of the divine 
Logos for his own glory. And so will it ever be. The literature 
with a noble tendency cannot become wholly untrue to itself. 
Moreover, one of its characteristics is that it wishes to be 
judged according to its efforts to reach the light, and not ac- 
cording to its actual performance,—to be estimated as in motion, 
and not as at rest. 

Nevertheless, one of the disadvantages in this false position 
of the literature of the noble is that, by its sympathies and its 
apparent similarity, it gives a respectable appearance to the | 
literature of the irregular, which, under duly regulated condi- 
tions, the latter could never obtain for itself. The normal rela- 
tion would be something of this nature. Just as the true and 
orthodox living Christianity ought to keep under the rigid 
dogmatism at its side, so ought humanism, in its nobler efforts 
and tendencies, keep under the frivolity of the regular litera- 
ture that moves parallel with it. Let us look, for example, at 
thé latest materialistic literature, and we shall find that, al- 
though most of the writings against materialism proceed from 
theologians, the most illustrious natural philosophers have also 
declared themselves against it. It has been said, “Philosophy 
takes care to bury its own dead ;” and this is true in sel of 
all worldly literature. I‘ need only refer to the judgment of 
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Villemain on Voltaire, of Gervinus on Wieland, and the opinion 
of Julian Schmidt on the productions of modern literature, and of 
Appell on the robber and horror-romances (Leipsic, 1859). Still, 
the literature of the noble excites, on the whole, suspicion of its 
being radically one with the literature of the irregular, because of its 
manifesting, in‘a great measure, the same sympathies and the 
same antipathies, And this it is which renders it so dangerous 
to many. The blasphemies of the heathen populace in the 
second and third centuries acquired their full distinctive power 
from the fact, that philosophers like Marcus Aurelius, Por- 
phyry, and others shared the hostility of the people against 
Christianity. In consequence of such sympathy as this, the 
ignorant think that the most audacious spirits are the boldest 
prophets of the future; and a Bruno Bauer goes beyond all 
critics, a Max Stirmer goes further than all communists, and a 
Buchner further than all materialists. “The dead ride fast,” 
as has been said of this class; “to-day they make a noise in 
the world, to-morrow they are found out, and the day after 
they are condemned.” In the mean time they have done much 
injury, and corrupted many unsuspecting hearts. The opera- 
tion and consequence of the literature of the irregular is in 
general this, that while it adorns sin it creates sin. Sedition, 
murder, immorality, theft, false witness, are brought forward 
in forms romantically adorned, and veiled by ever-increasing 
literary merit. The respectable swindlers are disguised as 
riests and barons, as counts and founders of religious sects, 
Prime has won for itself literary fame, and literary charm and 
excellenee; and young persons are beginning, out of pure 
vanity, to give themselves out to be infamous criminals. There 
is not a single form of _ or seduction which has not its 
literature ; there is no disgraceful action which has not been 
decked out by literary hands. From hell and for hel, is the 
sole worthy description of what is worst. We must not, how- 
ever, forget to notice that the influence of even such literature 
as this upon society has two sides. It seems to establish the 
independence of the reader as compared to the writer, the inde- 
pendence of what is real life in opposition to the mere written 
statement. This literature must itself destroy its own charm 
before the last day: then alone can its consequences be duly 
estimated and declared. We must, however, name one more 
class of worldly literature—the literature of rigid dogmatism. 
This is the most worldly of all worldly literatures; because, 
while pretending to rest on spiritual authority, it is full of the 
most refined worldliness ; full of party interests; full of un- 
belief in the living God; full of hatred and distrust towards 
all human development, and towards the human race itself. 
It is also the most dangerous of all, because it is that which 
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ever creates anew and gives strength to the literature of the 
irregular and lawless. In those quarters where pure absolut- 
ism, in its worldly and spiritual forms, rules with iron sway ; 
where the translated Bible is censured along with the pamphlets 
of the day; where Mary is placed on an equality with Christ, 
or even above him; where the possession of a spot of ground by 
the church is made into an article of faith, is developed a litera- 
ture which is preparing revolution,—a literature that even sanc- 
tions the commission of murder for the furtherance of its ends. 
This species of worldliness assumes the very worst form of all 
when absolutism itself organises revolution, and conceals itself 
in the garb of democracy. Then all noble independent spirits 
are driven into solitude,—they must succumb. Servile talents, 
on the other hand, rise to power. Another consequence of this 
absolutism is, that the ideas of right and wrong are confused 
and misunderstood amongst the people until the nation reels to 
and fro like a drunken man, no longer knowing on which side 
crime is and on which side justice. Jt is the cause why the same 
persons are hailed by some as archangels and condemned by 
others as devils, But when absolutism forms a close union 
with anarchy, then springs up a literature which, on the pinions 
of a set phraseology, bears rank falsehood abroad on every breeze, 
and confounds to such a degree the ideas of truth and falsehood, 
that men begin, like Pilate, to doubt the reality of truth, and 
throw themselves into the arms of a practical atheistic material- 
ism at the moment that they are vainly imagining that they 
have discovered, in the deceitful glitter of Pantheism, a new 
religion and a new world. This literature of practical intidelit 
conducts a people, by a most certain process, to a want of fait 
in the truth and value of literature itself As concerns the 
most ordinary influences of literature upon society, it is mani- 
fest that the enormous mass of literature, and the extent of 
reading, must ever increase the incapacity of most people for 
judging in spiritual matters; while, on the other pte the 
judgment of sterling friends of the truth will become ever 
clearer and more accurate. 

The literature of the noble, if one-sided, will become ever more 
and more a merely human civilising power, while in its purer 
and higher operations it will prepare the New Testament rei 
of peace, in which the whole history of nature and of the world 
will become ever more plainly manifest as a work of heavenly 
Wisdom—of the divine Logos. This world will not pass away 
until the spirit have taken a complete impression of it. 

The literature of the irregular and lawless, on the other hand, 
is the form in which Antichristian iniquity reaches its full deve- 
lopment, in order then to work out its own destruction. 

The literature of rigid dogmatism will seek to falsify and 
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radicall ae history, natural science, doctrines, and morality 
(as the Talmud has already done), until it have entirely deprived 
them of all reality, in order, then, to pass its last days in union 
with the irregular and lawless literature, and with it be judged 
and finally destroyed. 

When the question is now put, What can we as Christians 
do, in order to lessen, in any way, the injurious action of litera- 
ture on society, and to increase its beneficial action? I answer, 
the principal thing seems to me to be this: We must use our 
best endeavours to destroy the false alliance between the litera- 
ture of the irregular and that of the noble, while we seek to bring 
out into the clearest possible light the secret connection between 
the literature of the noble and that of the holy, as well as, on 
the other hand, the intimate mutual relations between the litera- 
ture of rigid dogmatism and that of the irregular and lawless. 

We must, first of all, dissolve the false adulterations of free 
evangelical Christianity with dogmatism, not in such a manner 
as to do away with the church Confession of Faith, or to change 
them into a confession of our want of all confessional belief, but 
so as to assert the constant and progressive development from 
one creed to another, from Nice to Constantinople, from Con- 
stantinople to Ephesus and Chalcedon, and from Chalcedon to 
Augsburg ; and the consequence of this would be that we should 
have a state of confessional belief, and ground for that belief 
which would be appropriate to the time, although perhaps com- 
pete nog in no regular formula. If the old creeds were now 

anging over us as strange laws, it would be a proof that we 
had gone back or turned aside from them ; for we do not confess 
a law ; we confess what is in our hearts, what is going on within 
-our souls. We should therefore, with the apostle Paul, make a 
distinction between false brethren and weak brethren, between 
those who undermine the gospel-foundation of faith and practice, 
and those who take offence at the uncompromising use or abuse 
of Christian freedom ; but we can just as little hold ourselves 
on pom for all the narrow-mindedness and particular sects 
and parties at the present day, as for the hierarchical tendencies 


of the middle a 


The principal question is, and will remain, What is our posi- 
tion with respect to the literature of the noble? It is clear that 
Christianity makes its way through all Christian ages, and 
especially in modern times, in two principal currents or forms ; 
one the humanistic, which has its chief organ in the State; the 
other the dogmatic, which has its chief organ inthe Church. If 
(according to the Alexandrine fathers) the Aéyos as omiguarinés, 
as he that scattered seed, and sparks of divine fire, was the 
foundation of the nobler direction of the ancient humanism, we 
cannot now ignore the fact that he is still, and more than ever, 
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scattering those seeds and sparks in the Christian world, and’ 
that he comes to the hearts pr sere not alone by the instrumen- 
tality of the ministry, in the sermon, or in regular divine service. 
The greatest modesty and humility will alone restore us perfect 
wapincia. Some theologians have seriously given the advice, that 
we should not trouble the educated classes too much with the 
church. This is of course absurd. But there is much good sense 
in the advice, that we should attempt to gain over those among 
the educated classes who are not church-goers, first of all from 
the ethical side, and not from the doctrinal. We should make 
them understand that church attendance has great significance, 
even as a branch of morality in a well-ordered social life, and 
that, according to the principles even of Socrates, Plato, and 
Cicero, a man without worship must consider himself as being, 
in a@ very important social relation, a man without cultivation 
also. e should also estimate the attachment of such persons 
to the church, not according to its quantitive, but according to 
its qualitative measure. We should consider what an important 
lesson may be learned from the pious hermit of the middle ages, 
whose house-chapel stood in close and friendly connection with 
the church of the nearest village or town. He exercised his 
hermit-rights ; there were friends of God in the middle ages 
from whom a Tauler could learn how to preach ; there certainly 
are some such also now ; and if we do not much mistake, many 
ministers and theologians will have to extend their view in order 
to comprehend the manifold riches of Christ in his church on 
earth. The Christianity of orthodox confession with its holy 
literature will be better estimated and more esteemed by the 
striving spirits in the world, when we ourselves learn to estimate 
better what is noble in worldly literature. The point in ques- 
tion is not at all the moving the fixed bounds between the hol 

and the noble, between the converted and the pretties | 
Some are too precipitate in condemning the works of modern 
poets, philosophers, and men of science, because the specific 
Christianity of the author is a matter of doubt; others are too 
sanguine and liberal, and are ready, from the beauty of the 
works, to proclaim the canonicity of the author. The true 
boundary lies firmly fixed, but it lies deep, and the provinces on 
both sides are full of movement. We disparage and lessen the 
influence of worldly writings when we make, a priori, unfair 
demands upon them. Thus, for example, pious writings do not 
become apocryphal until the attempt has first been made to 
exalt them to canonical rank. By an increasing demand that 
everything should be canonical, we may make all pious writings, 
except the Bible, become apocryphal, even the works of Luther 
and Calvin, not to speak of worldly poets. If we examine the 
manner in which the present Christian world deports itself to- 
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wards the literature of the noble, we shall see from its uncertain 
and varied conduct, that our Christian education has yet to make 
much pr until it reach its main estate. There are some 
who say, that where the kingdom of God ceases, the kingdom of 
the devil begins ; if you are not God’s, you must be Satan’s. If 
this mean, that in the kingdom of Christ alone can one be said 
to have altogether escaped from the power of Satan, it is true ; 
but if it be intended to invalidate the words of Christ—“I have 
other sheep which are not of this fold”—it is a denial of the 
preparing grace of God. There are others who imitate the logic 
of the Khalif Omar in the well known story, “If the words of 
these books agree with our sacred writings, they are superfluous ; 
if they do not agree with them, they are objectionable ; there- 
fore in any case away with them!” A higher stand-point than 
this is occupied by the man who is interested in the writings of 
superior minds on account of their personal relation to Chris- 
tianity. In Christian liberty and love, we may comment on 
their gradual progress, on their differences from, and approaches 
to, the faith of the church ; nothing can be more instructive. 
But it is very misleading and confusing if we attempt to judge 
any of those wandering, striving spirits at some particular sta- 
tion in their course, where they may have cast a serpent-skin ; 
still more if we estimate the value of their writings according 
to their personal characteristics, or it may be even their words 
and tempers. For nowhere is the contrast between ideal and 
real life more remarkable than in the lives of such men. It is 
only in the regeneration of the believer that the ideal becomes 
really one with the life. The visions of the prophet Jonah 
8 very high above the moods and dispositions of his human 
weakness. Balaum was a truly ambiguous character, and yet 
from him we have the most glorious blessings of the people of 
Israel. If it be said—“ That is quite another matter; ‘for the 
Spirit of God spake by his mouth ;’” we can answer—“The 
Spirit of God never speaks through a man as if he were a mere 
machine; there is always in the human instrument a certain 
suitability for the reception of the message. The Old Testament 
has preserved the blessings of Balaam, which are almost the first 
example of regular prophetic utterance, just as it has ed 
the short poem of the Cainite Lamech, which is the first piece 
of poetry in the Bible. How can we ignore the fact, that many 
humanistic writers have brought the weight of a remarkable 
truth of character to strengthen the noble tendencies of their 
efforts ? 

We know how, in certain quarters, the worship of genius has 
been proclaimed, and how much disposed our age is to commence 
this worship ; but those who are most enthusiastic about men of 
genius, are those who, for the most part, know neither how to 
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estimate nor use them. The proof that those humanistic writ- 
ings are used to good purpose, will lie in this, that they serve to 
enliven, to enrich, and to extend our views of the world and of 
life, by making us inquire, by rousing us to opposition, by giving 
us the human analogies of divine words and thoughts, and by 
assisting in the formation of a Christian life. I must add one 
word about the use of caution and foresight in reading the 
ancient and modern classics and humanists. The reading of 
children must be more carefully under the observation, and 
subject to the selection of their parents, than their eating fruit. 
An awakened soul, in its first stage of enlightenment, is warned 
by natural antipathy against any disturbance, through worldly 
distraction, of the new life that has been formed in him. We 
protect young trees by hedges of thorn, but trees that are older, 
and growing up to strength, may suffer unspeakably, may decay 
and perish by such confinement. Yet even the strongest Chris- 
tian spirit must refresh itself in immediate spiritual communion 
with the Lord after the perusal of any literature whatever, 
whether it be religious or worldly. In the same proportion that 
Christianity judges worldly literature fairly will it come over to 
the side of Christianity. The nobler spirits will approach nearer 
the sanctuary wken they are better appreciated and understood. 
And the Christian spirit itself will manifest more abundantly 
its true humanistic strength ; and truly in this respect, Chris- 
tianity has more to boast of than is generally supposed. If we 
look to poetry, the lyric pieces are partly sacred, partly secular ; 
in epic poetry, the three great Christian poets, Dante, Milton, 
Klopstock, are still the first and greatest; in tragedy, Shake- 
speare has not been surpassed in deep comprehension of the 
tragic ideas of guilt and retribution. Calderon has not been 
surpassed in brilliancy of diction and living action. And what 
conquests has not a decidedly Christian cultivation made of late 
years in the province of the novel?* If this Christian move- 
ment still progress, and men like Ritter, Riickert, Arndt, Rouge- 
mont, Agassiz, and many others whom I could name, meet it 
from the side of worldly humanism, we may hope with confi- 
dence, that the time is not far distant, when Christian humanism 
and living Christian faith will celebrate their complete recon- 
ciliation ; and this is promised us where it is said, that the 
church of Christ will at last appear in complete beauty as his 
adorned bride. 

I now conclude with the following theses :— 

1. The confessional and humanistic literature, or in other 





* The advantages of the religious novel are, to say the least, very question- 
able; indeed, it seems to us that, in many things, Professor Lange is rather 
too sanguine, too confident in the good tendencies of worldly literature.—Tr. 
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words, the literature which is predominantly doctrinal, and that 
which is predominantly ethical, are comprehended together in 
the unity of Christianity, but, under the divine guidance, they 
appear in an historical opposition, both in the age before Christ, 
and in the Christian period, In other words, ancient, as well as 
restored and modern, humanism has been designed as the vesti- 
bule of Christianity, as a sphere for its development, and ethical 
bringing into form, 

2. We can distinguish four fundamental forms of literature, 
inasmuch as the predominantly confessional literature branclfes 
off into a literature of the holy, and a literature of rigid dogma- 
tism ; whilst the pre-eminently humanistic literature branches 
off into a literature of the humanly noble, and a literature of 
the irregular and lawless, 

3. The literature of enlightened humanism passes into a litera- 
ture of Christian humanism, just as the literature of the holy in 
its most matured production has a certain humanistic character ; 
nevertheless, the two spheres are on the whole to be distinguished 
as the spheres of a human cultivation of the mind, and a divinely 
accomplished regeneration of the spirit. 

4. The literature of humanism has from the beginning ren- 
dered great services to Christianity in its development and for- 
mation, and, on the other hand, has received from Christianity 
its principles and its subject matter ; both are designed for each 
other as doctrine and morality, as the redemption and glorifica- 
tion of the world. 

5. Nevertheless, the relation of these two spheres of literature 
is not in its normal condition ; on the contrary, false separations 
and false mixtures have taken place between the literature of 
the holy, and the literature of the noble ; and, moreover, false 
alliances have been formed between the literature of the noble, 
and that of the irregular, and also between the literature of the 
holy, and that of rigid dogmatism. 

6. Chiefly in consequence of these abnormal relations, the 
humanistic literature of the world has taken up a wrong posi- 
tion with respect to Christianity, and exercises a partially in- 
jurious influence upon the religious condition of society. 

7. It is a pressing obligation of Christianity to labour in time 
towards a restoration of the normal relations. In order to this 
these are necessary :—(«-) A more strict and complete separation, 
on Protestant principles, of the literature of the holy from the 
literature of dogmatism. (8.) A more decided ethical grappling 
with the literature of the irregular, and an unmasking of the 
false humanism in its critical, zsthetical, or philosophical garb, 
(y-) An estimation of the literature of the humanly noble con- 
formable to the full import of Christianity and Holy Scripture, 
(3.) A determined continuation of the Christian appropriation 
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of the world in the provinces of philosophical, polite, and natural 
scientific literature. 

8. The unity of the life of faith and humanism in the origi- 
nal constitution of man, especially as it has been realised in 
Christ, and again at the Reformation, though then in a very 
imperfect manner, opens to us an assured prospect of a perfect 
reconciliation of both spheres of literature in the midst of the 
Christian community ; which will, however, be then op by 
a final coalition of the literature of the irregular, and of dogma- 
tism, which will end in their destruction. 





Art. IX.—The Christian Element in Plato — Ackermann 
and Whewell. 


1. The Christian Element in Pluto. By Dr C. ACKERMANN, 
Archdeacon at Jena. Translated by §. R. Assury. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 1861. 


2. The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By WILL. 
WHEWELL, D.D. 1860. 


OvuR object in this article is to advert to the subject brought 
under the notice of English readers by this translation of the 
work of Ackermann. There is another work, however, now 
issuing from the press, the name and authorship of which will 
secure for it many readers. We refer to “The Platonie Dialogues 
for English Readers,” by William Whewell, D.D. This title 
means a good deal more than at first reading is suggested by it. 
The work is not only well written in our vernacular, which so 
easily and dutifully adapts itself to the exact representation of 
Greek thought, it is in its whole plan “for English readers.” 
Prolix passages, of which, we must confess, there are not a few 
even in Plato, are abridged out of consideration for our impa- 
tiently practical ways. ‘The remarks offered on the genuineness 
of the Dialogues, while they sufficiently answer the leading ob- 
jections of the German commentators, do not enter into minute 
and finical criticisms, but judge rather by the whole production. 
If this suspected dialogue be not Plato's, whose is it? Where 
is the rest of that suit of armour of which this detached piece all 
but fits the soul of philosophy? For, as Dr Whewell says, “it 
seems a very wild process to assume a plurality of Platos with- 
out strong reasons.” Most will heartily join with the epi 

in the Greek Anthology, not only as regards the Phaedo, but 
many more vehemently contested dialogues :—“ If Plato did not 
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write me, then were there two Platos. I exhibit all the flowers 
of the Socratic discourses, yet Panaetius called me spurious. 
He who denied the immortality of the soul, denied the genuine- 
ness of me,” 

Another important principle of this translator will peculiarly 
commend itself to English minds. This principle we give in his 
own words: “In every part my ‘rule has been to take what 
seemed the direct and natural import of the dialogue as its true 
meaning. Some of the commentators are in the habit of extract- 
ing from Plato doctrines obliquely implied rather than directly 
asserted ; indeed they sometimes seem to ascribe to their Plato 
an irony so profound, that it makes no difference, in any special 
case, whether he asserts a proposition or its opposite. I have 
taken a different course, and have obtained, as F think, a more 
consistent result.” What Plato has suffered at the hands of his 
disciples is incalculable. The mistiness, the bombast, which 
have been issued under the professed authority of Plato, are 
notorious. Some will be surprised to learn, what all who for 
themselves examine will discover, that Plato is never bombastic, 
and rarely obscure. For the most part his Socrates utters what 
the simplest may understand, and what the wisest cannot ex- 
haust. 

A suspicion will arise in the mind of every one who intends 
to spend any time in the company of Plato, whether the subjects 
discussed are really such as deserve the attention of busy men. 
What seemed of great interest to lounging, gossiping Athenians, 
may possibly wear a very different aspect to those who have too 
little leisure to tempt them to be careless in its outlay. A very 
slight knowledge of the character of Plato reassures us, and 
leaves us in the belief that time spent in such company cannot 
be misspent. It is not only the massive intellect, the soaring 
imagination, the vivacious fancy, the irreproachable taste which 
promise us noble entertainment. Nor is it, what is even more 
wonderful than these, the baiance and harmony = among 
all his powers by his solid and clear-eyed and healthy common 
sense. It is his moral greatness which ensures that we shall 

rofit by intercourse with Plato. There is a certain contagion 
in his lofty and earnest purpose which kindles and elevates the 
soul; and as we stand by his side, can we but desire to share 
in his loyal defence and service of what is right and good, and 
to imitate his scorn and keen attack of what is empty, base, or 
wrong? And that man must be far sunk in scepticism indeed, 
who is not abashed by the humble and believing serenity of this 
great thinker, acknowledging that he knows nothing, but yet 
persuaded that there is truth, and that he himself will at length 
reach it. Of this, we say, a very slight acquaintance will satisfy ; 
a little further, and we discover that the questions discussed are 
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the very questions we ourselves are daily required to answer. 
How is false knowledge to be distinguished from the true? And 
what hope is there that we shall be able to pass from the one to 
the other? Are boys to receive a liberal or a strictly professional 
education? And how may a man become good and wise, and 
be sure of always becoming wiser and better? How may a man 
best employ himself in this life, and what may he expect when 
this life is done? The man who has given such questions as. 
these his serious consideration will surely be better qualified to 
discharge his own share of duty, and to aid others with his 
advice. We will be none the worse, but much the better, of 
standing for a little where Plato stood. 

The resemblances to Christian sentiment discovered in his 
writings, have as frequently operated against as in favour of 
his influence. They are viewed by many with jealous dread, as 
if they were afraid that a little more searching investigation 
might discover that Christianity had been anticipated, and might 
now be superseded by Platonism. There have been at all times 
impatient and headstrong defenders of Christianity, men whose 
straightforward and direct opposition to all that is not thoroughly 
Christian might be laudable, were it not combined with a nar- 
rowness of view which prevents them from seeing any significant 
mixture of truth in an enemy’s position; men, impatient of 
delicate discrimination, who can only say with Tertullian, “ Quid 
simile philosophus et Christianus ?”’ There is some excuse for 
the indiscriminate hostility of the earlier defenders of Chris- 
tianity, to all that savoured of heathenism. Philosophy had not 
yet acknowledged as superior the simple “ power of God unto 
salvation.” She had not yet recognised ‘and confined herself 
to her own province, and left the higher sphere to the un- 
rivalled sway of Christianity. But it is not as a rival to our 
religion that we can now speak of Platonism, and it does seem a 
most unchristian mode of shewing our Christianity, to sneer at 
the efforts of those wise ancients who felt after God if haply 
they might find him, and on whom the day-star never rose, 
though their eyes, dim in death, were still turned toward the 
dawning. Rather should our own enjoyment of the day that 
God has made, lend tenderness to our admiration of those, who 
spent their lives in unsuccessful but never-flagging toil for that of 
which we are born the heirs. But while there have been Ter- 
tullians to stigmatize Plato as the “condimentarius hereticorum,” 
the seasoning in which every duller heretic might dip his sop, 
there have not been wanting a Justin professing that “ he de- 
lights in him ;” a Clement who need profess nothing of the kind ; 
an Eusebius acknowledging that he is an exceeding admirer of 
the man, “who alone of the heathen,” as he elsewhere says, 


“reached the vestibule of truth, and stood upon its threshold.” 
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And, above all, there is that perennial tribute to the worth of 
Plato, which the warm acknowledgments of the revered Augus- 
tine continue to draw from each generation ; acknowledgments 
which are the more commanding, because they are intelligent 
and discriminating, made by one who had earnestly sought for 
truth and peace in the writings of Plato, and whose intense and 
expectant search gives him some authority to declare what can 
and what can not be foundin them. And though it might seem 
that our own judgment in the matter may be fully as valuable 
as that of one whose knowledge of Plato appears only to have 
been second-hand, or which at least.may have been drawn only 
po the obscuring medium of commentators, yet we must 
consider, on the other hand, that Augustine had advantages for 
deciding in this matter which we can never possess. He had 
mainly this advantage, that he received his impressions of Plato 
in a mind as yet unimpressed by the truths of Scripture. We 
cannot but fill the expressions of Plato with the significance the 
same expressions would contain in Scripture, or at least we have to 
be continually on our guard, lest the words of Plato represent to 
us notions of our own, rather than introduce us to his thought, 
With Augustine there was no danger of finding anything liker 
a than was really in the mind of Plato, for as yet he 
was himself ignorant of the contents of Scripture. This advan- 
tage he was himself aware of, and highly prized, and, with that 
clear apprehension of the workings of his inner man, to which 
his firm persuasion of a special providence incited him, strikingly 
describes it.* 

And, since it is the same element in Plato, his agreement 
with revealed truth, which has produced alike admiration and 
aversion, it becomes an interesting, and, as many now believe, 
by n0 means unimportant matter, to ascertain to what extent 
this agreement exists, how it may be accounted for, and what 
is to be made of it. Evidently very little can be made of any 
agreement there may be, if that agreement is to be accounted 
for on the ground of Plato’s acquaintance with the sacred 
writings. Unfortunately, this primary question of the sources 
of Plato’s knowledge is involved in much difficulty. The fathers, 
Lactantius excepted, maintain that he profited by the Jewish 
Scriptures. Tertullian, indeed, in his summary way, dismisses 
the question with a “Quis Poetarum, quis Sophistarum, qui 





* Si primo sanctis tuis literis informatus essem, et in earum familiaritate 
obdulcuisses mihi, et postea in illa volumina incidissem, si in adfectu, quem 
salubrem imbiberam, perstitissem, putarem etiam ex illis libris eum posse concipi, 
si eos solos quisquam didicisset.” Had his judicious remark been duly pondered, 
some would have been saved from endeavouring to add to the wisdom and re- 

ute of Plato, at the expense of their own, by finding truths in Plato that Plato 
to find. 
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non omnino de prophetarum fonte potaverit?” But, wild 
though it may seem in the eyes of the perfervid African to 
split upon such a question, the ponderous learning of Witsius, 
Gale, Huet, Grotius, Le Clerc, Spencer, and L’Enfant, is ranged 
in almost equal masses on either side. The question is indeed 
lost in almost hopeless obscurity, an obscurity which the per- 
severing research and wakeful criticisim of modern scholars have 
done very little to penetrate. Some pass the subject with a 
sigh, while some blame others for not having already solved 
what they themselves can find no solution of. The first thought 
that occurs to an inquirer is, Would Plato not have acknowledged 
his obligation were he indebted to what must have so materially 
moditied his system as the Hebrew Scriptures? Might we not 
expect some more definite reference to such valuable sources of 
information, than is to be found in the one or two somewhat 
doubtful hints of his reverence for eastern lore? This silence 
on his part is, however, possibly to be accounted for by his cir- 
cumstances, both as a philosopher and asa man. As a philo- 
sopher, his position precluded the necessity, and even the possi- 
bility, of acknowledging his particular debts ; of definitely stating 
to whom he owed this stimulus, and to whom that idea. For, 
in fact, while he stood indebted to all who had preceded him, 
this debt was not of such a nature as made it very easy for him 
or very desirable to his creditors tha the should acknowledge it. 
His philosophy was the result, only because it was to a large 
extent a refutation of preceding philosophies.) No man can be 
less easily separated from his time than Plato, and yet to no 
man less than to him can we apply Cicero’s detraction of Regulus, 
“ Laus non est hominis sed temporum.” Influenced by his age, 
it is needless to say he was ; others suggested to him thoughts 
which now appear, and very justly appear, as his own ; possibly 
even lines of argument may be ascribed to him of which he saw 
the first indication in the reasonings of another. There was 
nothing of worth in the investigations of preceding thinkers 
which Plato had not made his own, not by disguising it and 
presenting it in a new shape, but by himself independently re- 
thinking it out, and giving to it its proper connection with other 
thoughts, till out of the whole mass there rose in his own mind 
a new and very different system. And was it incumbent on 
him to analyse this system, and pointing to each portion to 
tell us, “ This struck me while listening in wonder to the first 
words I heard from the lipsof Socrates?” “This again rose in my 
mind as Archytas explained to me the lofty philosophy of 
Pythagoras.” “Just before reaching this thought, the strong 
wing of Parmenides flagged ;” and “ this, (shall 1 tell you ?) this 
is the contradictory of a proposition of Hippias ; so you will not 
wonder I should here have hit upon the truth.” In truth, such 
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® process were impossible, the parts are inextricably interwoven, 
the whole mass is fused in his mind and presented really original 
Also as a man, the position of Plato forbade an open and con- 
stant reference to his authorities, if these authorities happened 
to be Jewish. He had the fate of an innovator written legibly 
enough in the blood of Socrates ; and though the suggestions of 
timidity seem to have found as cold a welcome with Plato as 
with his uncompromising master, yet it was desirable, both for 
himself and for the cause to which he was devoted, that some 
discretion should be mingled with his valuur. To excite the sus- 
picion and rouse the easily awakened jealousy of the Athenians, 
would by no means facilitate the introduction of new ideas, but 
would almost infallibly secure the silencing of their — 
But while the supposition that Plato was directly indebted 
to the Jewish Scriptures, or indebted at the furthest to some 
more ancient Greek translation than any which now exists, is 
not contradicted by the fact of his own reticence on the subject, 
the question still remains, what positive support, or what neces- 
sity exists for such a supposition. Now, of positive support there 
is actually none ; the one ascertained fact regarding the matter 
being, that Plato spent some years in Egypt. And why assume 
any more direct intercourse of Plato with revelation than is 
implied in this fact? For it would be running scepticism into 
credulity to doubt, that while prosecuting researches in that land 
of hoary and mysterious lore, he became acquainted with the 
fragments of Hebrew tradition that floated in that region. We 
do not suppose that he went to Egypt with expectations of find- 
ing a theology surpassing every other; but neither do we sup- 
pose that of set purpose he forbore to inquire into a religion 
that was known to be so peculiar as that of the Hebrews. We 
do not suppose that he had a rabbi to instruct him in all the 
learning of the exclusive people ; but it would be hard to believe 
that the most philosophic spirit of ancient or modern times felt 
no interest in the hints which any Hebrew stranger might have 
given. That these hints were many, or to ordinary minds very 
significant, we can scarcely believe ; for the example of Herodo- 
tus warns us not to attach too much importance to information 
received through the medium of Egyptian priests. But what 
might be insignificant to most would mean a great deal to Plato, 
and a hint or two received from an Egyptian, or rather from a 
sojourning Jew, may have, and probably did preserve Plato 
from some errors, and sow in his fertile mind the seeds of truth.* 





* Those who wish to pursue this question further will find abundant material 
for so doing in Brucker’s History of Philosophy, vol. iii. p. 332; also vol. i. p, 
635; also in J. M. Langii Dissertatio de Genealogiis, to be found in the 
Thesaurus Theologico-Philologicus, appended to the Critici Sacri. In the 
Egyptiaca of Witsius there is also some information on the same topic. 
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But of any actual transference of doctrines from the sacred 
writings of the Jews to the system of Plato we find no trace. 
There was a time when the admirers of Plato would almost have 
undertaken to draw up out of his writings a confession which a 
Westminster divine might have signed. There was a time when 
such a sentence as the following could be penned by one of the 
most learned men of his day, and received with applause by 
others: —“ This, I say, our Christian Platonist supposes to be 
much more wonderful, that this so great and abstruse a mystery, 
of three eternal hypostases in the Deity, should thus by Pagan 
philosophers, so long before Christianity, have been asserted as 
the principal and original of the whole world ; it being more, 
indeed, than was acknowledged by the Nicene fathers them- 
selves.”* As Mosheim remarks on this passage, “ Many, I fear, 
will consider this as a great injustice done to the Nicene fathers.” 
Brucker marvels that any one of the poorest philosophical per- 
ception could see the Trinity in the Platonic philosophy. And 
what is true of the doctrine of the Trinity is true also of the 
essential doctrines of revelation ; they do not appear as trans- 
plants in the writings of Plato. In fact it is not in certain 
points that the argument of Christianity with Platonism appears 
so striking as in the consent of the two systems as systems; a 
consent that might have been derived from the New Testament 
had Plato lived to be enlightened by it, but which could never 
have been attained from the Mosaic books. 

And this brings us to mention with approval the work by 
Ackermann, on the Christian element in Plato. The chief merit 
of this investigator is, that he has not been satistied with quoting 
from the republic a few passages reminding us of the Christian 
kingdom of heaven, or one or two expressions from the Phaedo 
or the Apology which coincide with the utterance of Christian 
hope, but has compared the characteristics of Plato, the essence 
of his system, with Christianity. Or to use his own terminology, 
he has not merely viewed the subject empirically, but has also 
developed it genetically. Proceeding with scientific calmness, 
he does not shew us a collection of passages such as we might 
not notice to be out of place if we found them in our Bibles, and 
at once demand that we should proclaim Plato a Christian ; he 
goes a little deeper and searches for the cause of this resem- 
blance, the principle in Plato’s system and way of thinking 
which secures and predicts the continual occurrence of such 
passages. To do him justice, let him explain himself. He 
says (p. 66)— 

“We should err if we thought that the asserted Christianity of 
Plato is or can be proved by such passages. They really prove nothing 





* Cudworth. 
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but the highest probability that the Christian element in Plato’s 
philosophy will actually be found on closer examination; they are 
not the fruits of the examination itself, but only a layer cropping 
out into the daylight, which incites us to scraping and digging, by 
giving reason to the supposition, that if we follow its lead, we shall 
meet with a rich bed of ore.” 


And, however we may refuse to admit the conclusions at 
which he arrives, we cannot but approve of his method. His 
merit is, that he has handled the subject with scientific accuracy, 
and yet in so lively a manner that any one may read it; and 
whoever reads it will read it with interest. It is a final book, 
not because his conclusions are unassailable, but because the 
subject is treated so fully, and yet so lucidly, that few will read 
it without coming to some conclusion for themselves. And 
praise is due to the translator for preserving the interesting and 
so style of his author, and giving us really an English book, 
and nota hybrid, as hard to understand as the original German. 


We are glad, too, to find prefixed to the work a corrective of its 
main error, extracted from the Lectures on Ancient Philosophy, 
by W. Archer Butler. We regret to find that this is needful, 
for in every point but the one this extract is designed to correct, 
Ackermann is thoroughly satisfactory. Unfortunately, this is 
the most important point in the book, and while it is easy for 


the reader to correct the author’s error, the beauty, complete- 
ness, and usefulness of the work are marred. And it is with 
considerable regret we part company with a guide who has so 
intelligently pointed the way; the more so as we leave him 
because he stops before reaching the truth, which is as important 
for his own welfare as for the complete exhibition of the subject 
he treats. The truth he ignores is one essential to the under- 
standing of the relative position of heathen and Christian, that 
Jesus Christ was the sacrifice for the sin of the world. It is 
inexpressibly disappointing to reach the end of a chapter en- 
titled “ Definition of the Christian Element,” without finding 
any allusion to this cardinal truth of Christianity ; the more so, 
as that same chapter opens with a singularly powerful and elo- 
quent description of the misery and sinfulness of human life, 
and goes on to eliminate all professed saviours, shewing wherein 
art, morality, and all else but Christ, fail to save. But in what 
is Christ better qualified than all else that tries to save from sin? 
How is it that he succeeds where all others fail? What, in short, 
is the Christian element? “The Christian Element,” says 
Ackermann, “is that which has power to save.” But what, 
according to him, is this saving power? It is “the historical 
life-form, whose kernel, contents and soul, is the life of Christ.” 
And how does this operate? Ackermann continues to > re 
clearly, even when wrong. He tells us that what the life of Christ 
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is it also produces (p. 215). He himself lives a life free from 
sin, different from the rest of the world; he does this by his 
uninterrupted connection with God, by his continued subjection 
to him. Then this life attracts admirers, friends, at first a little 
company, but gradually increasing ; each receiving and giving, 
“roused and filled by the Lord, each rouses others, and com- 
municates to them the fulness of his inner life.” We under- 
stand this because it is a most important part of what we our- 
selves believe. But what is it that begins this sanctifying love 
to Christ? “The love of Christ constraineth us,” says the 
apostle ; and why? “because we thus judge, that if one died for 
all, then were all dead: and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them and rose again.” It is useless to be 
repeating that men will admire to imitation the life of Christ, 
a life wholly unlike their own, and grievously hard to imitate. 
Men do not do so. This is no gospel to preach to such a world 
as Ackermann himself represents this to be. It does not take 
hold. The truth asserts itself in fact; men cleave to Christ 
because he has redeemed them from the lowest hell—from the 
curse of the law. 

It is not, however, our business to enter upon this point at 
large, but only to shew how it affects Ackermann’s estimate of 
Plato. And, as might be expected, it operates in bringing 
Christianity and Platonism very near each other. Leave out of 
account the defective view of sin, and of God’s justice, and of 
the relation betwixt these two, which Plato shared with all other 
heathen, and you leave out of account one of the principal ele- 
ments which keeps revealed religion distinct from natural reli- 
gion. We are not surprised, then, to find Ackermann speaking 
of Plato’s Christianity in terms which want that precise accuracy 
which would have made his book unexceptionable, and a still 
more valuable contribution to our literature than itis. He tells 
us that Platonism resembles Christianity in the earnest sadness 
with which it views the sin of the world, and in the view of sin, 
that it is done against God, but he does not tell us, though he 
enumerates the “non-Christian and un-Christian elements of 
Plato,” that Christianity considers sin with respect to an inflexi- 
ble law. And so in other jinstances it is easy to mark the 
taint of this central blemish. But of course Ackermann very 
clearly maintains the essential difference between Platonism and 
Christianity. The one does not possess that which is the very 
essence of the other—the saving power of the work and person 
of Christ. For though he does not consider that person a sacri- 
fice, nor that work atoning (in the ordinary sense we attach to 
these words), he does see that salvation from sin is only attain- 
able through Jesus Christ. He is far indeed from bringing 
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Platonism into anything at all approaching a rivalry with 
Christianity ; for though he is not accurate in his statement of 
the mode in which Christianity achieves salvation, he is very 
well aware that it can never be done by Platonism. We may 
therefore cover his error, and yet teach all that he teaches, by stat- 
ing the matter thus:—That Platonism resembles Christianity in 
its pervading and poignant sense of man’s need of salvation from 
sin, and also in its belief that salvation may be attained ; that 
it differs from Christianity in this, that it does not know the 
Saviour actually provided. “The essence of Christianity con- 
sists in saving power; that of Platonism in saving purpose. 
In Christianity, therefore, salvation is present in deed and reality ; 
in Platonism, only in thought, and as the end of its striving.” 
There is only one passage in which a higher position than the 
true is assigned to Plato, which seems to call for remark. At 
page 250 it is said that “he felt in his soul the presence of 
Christ in history.” At first sight this seems to indicate that 
Plato had passed from the heathen contriving of salvation, to 
the Jewish expecting of salvation from God. Now while nothing 
is more striking in Plato than his belief that God is on the side 
of all who strive against sin, and that man is made not to be as 
now the slave of sin, but to be fit for communion with God, and 
that this purpose of man’s being will be effected; yet he ex- 
pected that this would be accomplished, not by the coming of a 
future deliverer, but by his philosophy. To anticipate the com- 
ing of a deliverer from sin is what no power of speculation could 
reach, nor what any depth of faith could lead a man to, so 
that possibly all that Ackermann intends by this rather doubt- 
ful-sounding clause is, that Plato believed that God would 
at length bring good out of evil, and manifest in history, in out- 
ward acts and effects, that righteousness, and not sin, is the life 
designed for man. Here, indeed, God’s prerogative of revealing 
himself asserts its unrivalled sovereignity ; no power of specula- 
tion can absolutely predict historical truth, but when the mani- 
festation of God has become historical, the poorest intellect can 
apprehend it. The faith of Plato needed the promise of God 
to withdraw him from scheming and working his own salvation, 
and to point his hopes to a coming Saviour. He can never step 
over the line made by God’s word of promise, which separated 
Jew from Gentile. “The Jews yearned and knew what they 
yearned for, the nations yearned and knew not for what ;” or, 
as Augustine has it (Conf. vii. 20), “ The heathen saw whither 
they were to go, but saw not the way.” In no writings more 
steadily than in those of Plato, is there held before us the view 
of man’s ultimate destiny and the vast capability of his nature ; 
but it is simply impossible for Plato, and therefore for any other 
to whom the word of God has not been spoken, to know how 
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this destiny is to be achieved, and this capability developed. 
' And it is the contrast between his firm persuasion that God has 
not made all men io vain, and the plaintive wavering of his tone 
when he speaks of the mode by which the purpose of God is to 
be cumuagtiched, which invests his writings with so melancholy 
an interest, and begets pity for the philosopher as well as admi- 
ration of the philosophy. He knew that without a divine 
revelation, certain knowledge on the most important points 
could not be attained (Phaedo, 85, d.), and while in lack of that 
revelation, he pressed the duty of persevering investigation—he 

et looked forward to death as the solemn but desirable entrance 
into the light of the presence of “the good God.” It was this 
same conviction, that the darkness of this life was exceptional, 
that ignorance of God and all the results of such ignorance was 
not the right, the moral condition of man; it was this which 
prompted him to believe in the pre-existence of souls, that he 
might have the consolation of believing that if light was not to 
be enjoyed in this present life, it shone everywhere besides, that 
this state was but a parenthesis of obscurity, a short Arctic night 
which one strange revolution had brought him into, and which 
another would speedily deliver him from. As Culverwell with 
his usual beauty expresses it, “ You may see Socrates in the 
twilight lamenting his obscure and benighted condition, and 


telling you that his lamp will shew him nothing but his own 
darkness. You may see Plato sitting down by the water of 
Lethe, and weeping because he could not remember his former 
notions.” The words which are scarcely allowable to one on 
whom the Sun of righteousness has shed his beams find an ex- 
cusable mouthpiece in Plato— 


“ Behold we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 

We are not, then, to suppose that the resemblance between 
Platonism and Christianity consists merely of a larger number 
of those justly conceived and well expressed maxims regardin 
human life, which may be found sprinkled among the classi 
writers of antiquity. It is in the principles, and icularly in 
the purpose, of Plato’s philosophy that the resemblance is found. 
It was a system of moral discipline, —- for its object the 
redemption of man from the slavery of the false and the vicious, 
or (to use his own Scripture-like expression), the loosing of his 
bonds, and the turning him from shadows and from a nocturnal 
kind of day, to the truth and the light. It was a system which 
taught men to seek for a higher, more enduring, more real satis- 
faction of the wants and longings of their natures, than anything 
which was not God could give. Ackermann says— 
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“The Phaedrus, Gorgias, and Protagoras make their appearance, 
like steady workmen provided with the necessary apparatus to de- 
molish the apparitions of the Sophists, to clear the ground and dig 
the foundations ; the Phaedrus allows us at the same time to cast a 
glance, though but a fleeting one, at the beautiful draught of the 
whole; in the Thestetus, Parmenides, and Sophist, rise the firm 
buttresses and arches; the Cratylus provides for the acoustic rela- 
tions; by the Philebus and Banquet the inner spaces are properly 
divided and ornamented; the Phaedo arranges the sacrificial ser- 
vices ; the Republic collects the community into the sanctuary ; in 
the Timzus and Critias the whole rises finished and concluded 
heavenwards,—and not till then does the beholder perceive the true 
meaning and idea of the whole, and see that it is, and is intended 
to be, nothing but a copy in miniature of the great edifice of the 
universe.” 


Now, if Christianity be so exactly what the mind of Plato 
would have accepted as the true religion, that already some of 
its fundamentals were anticipated by the inventive necessities 
of his own spirit, then this is strong evidence that Christianity 
is the religion fit for man. This certainly ought to be some 
evidence in its favour to those with whom Plato is as yet more 
than Christ. This “high priest of reason” has in fact become 
to many who worshipped in the temple of reason the first Chris- 
tian Apologist, and led them to recognise Jesus of Nazareth as 
Him who can alone satisfy, and has satisfied, “the baffled aspira- 
tions of four thousand years of suffering men.” 





X.—The Oxford Essayists—their Relation fo Christianity 
and to Strauss and Baur. 


Essays and Reviews. The Fifth Edition. London: Long- 
man and Green. 1861. 


THESE Essays and Reviews have done more than any book which 
has appeared since the publication of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” 
now twenty-five years ago, to startle and alarm the Christian 
= at least within the pale of the Church of England. 

hough they disclose nothing new to those who had made 
themselves acquainted with the commentaries of Professor 
Jowett and the writings of Professor Powell, and are scarcely 
even so bold, the uneasy impression has been conee partly 
from the fact, that the volume is the manifesto or declaration 
of a body of men who, like the French Encyclopedists, have 
come to act in concert, partly because they mainly mould and 
direct the formation of opinion in Oxford. In that light the 
present themselves as a portentous phenomenon to the Englis 
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mind, which is powerfully moved only when some concrete fact 
of this nature awakens general attention. But there is nothing 
new or unknown to us in the whole phenomenon. 

Our design in noticing these essays so long after the date of 
their first publication, though they have gone through five 
editions in the space of less than a year, is not so much to bring 
out the details of their negative theology as to call attention to 
the system which leavens them. It is not enough to call them, 
as many are content to do, by well-merited hard names. Their 
true position to Christianity, and to the philosophy of the day, 
must be ascertained. The reviews and notes of warning which 
have appeared on every side ; the protests of clergymen, and the 
still more authoritative condemnation pronounced upon them 
by the Bench of Bishops and by the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion, which have given so far a reassuring impression to the 
— mind, leave this point nearly untouched. Nor is this to 

wondered at. The school is not English. Beyond the ex- 
pressive style which some of the writers wield with equal beauty 
and felicity, these essays have nothing English in thought or in 
theology. They bring before us the destructive theology of 
Germany, and the Hegelian philosophy on which the former 
rests. They are not a mere resemblance, but a reproduction of 
Baur and Strauss, as far at least as England was thought cap- 
able of receiving their conclusions. Every essay in the volume 
is more or less tainted with the school of Tiibingen, which may 
be called the Medusa head that threatens to turn Oxford into 
stone. And the essays, it must be farther added, are com 
with a keenness which argues the resolute effort which the writers 
have used to put out the light. 

The publication of such a volume—at once the manifesto of 
a party and a challenge to British theologians—evinces a cer- 
tain measure of boldness. Still more, perhaps, it indicates a 
confidence on the part of the authors that these opinions have 
taken root, and may count upon support. If they wished to 
startle English Christianity, they have succeeded. If they 
wished to accomplish more, they have grievously miscalculated 
both in what they say and in what they leave unsaid. They 
have withheld greatly more than they have uttered, and which, 
it now appears, must needs be uttered in England. With all 
their apparent decision and frankness in avowing their negative 
positions, they know also how to act upon the principle of 
reserve ; and either they or their adherents must, by logical 
necessity, become more open and explicit. This will follow as 
a matter of course; and, indeed, no system is ever overcome 
and broken till it has uttered all its mind. Positions so sweep- 
ing, however much they may be limited by their first pro- 
pounders, must needs be carried out to their legitimate con- 
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sequences, and to all the applications of which they are capable. 
But these writers prudently stop short of this. 

The essays, taken by themselves, are very far from being for- 
midable. They are of no other consequence than as they serve 
to indicate the sore and ulcerated condition of the English mind. 
They are not the cause, but the consequence, of a serious malady, 
—a tendency of thought directly negative in its character, and 
so much opposed not merely to the form, but to the very essence 
of revelation, that it cannot be said to come, in any sense, within 
the category of the Christian. Nor have we here simply a taste 
perverted, such as not unfrequently has occurred in the history of 
the church, when classical enthusiasm, or humanism, has been 
made a substitute for Christianity. There is a system under- 
lying it, with which England must enter into earnest conflict. 
The battle is transferred to this country, after being nearly 
fought out in Germany. And on the ground of our common 
Christianity, we deeply sympathise with any church summoned 
to meet and overcome error of such a nature as this within her 


e. 

In the fifth edition of the essays lying before us, the writers 
continue to say that they hold themselves “responsible for their 
———— essays only.” This limited liability is conceivable 
before they were fully aware of what the publication contained, 
and before they were arraigned at the bar of public sentiment. 
But now it is out of date. By what peculiar ethics they can arrive 
at this conclusion we know not, when they neither submit any- 
thing to the public in their defence, nor explain, as they at once 
might, their individual relation to the whole. They are kept 
as a spectacle before the public, which is in a state of inflamma- 
tion against them, just on account of their common connection 
with a volume absolutely destructive and negative in its cha- 
racter ; and can they expect to urge a plea of limited liability 
when they refuse to explain themselves? Just as strange is 
another statement in the preface: “They have written,” they 
add, “in entire independence of each other, without concert or 
co-operation,”—meaning, probably, that the articles, after their 
preparation, were not submitted to revision by the others, or to 
comparison in common. But that the work, as a whole, was 
begun and carried on in concert, and that the writers had come 
to understand each other as to the negative mode of treatment 
to be adopted, is all too plain to every reader who but considers 
how every part is made to bear upon a given point. 

We ion endeavour to bring into one view the system 
on which these essays are constructed ; for with all their nega- 
tive character, they have a system of their own, more repulsive, 
as well as more mischievous, than almost any other that could 
be named. Without anticipating the result of our examination, 
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we may state that the reader who has made himself acquainted 
with Strauss’s “ Glaubenslehre,” or with Baur’s “ Paulus,” and 
his Critical Discussions on the Gospels, finds himself in the 
same atmosphere, recognises the same thoughts and ideas, and 
not unfrequently the very same words done into English. It is 
our duty as reviewers to state this fact. They have transfused 
not so much the Hegelian philosophy, the language of which 
they can scarcely articulate, as the more theological modifica- 
tions of it in the works of Strauss and Baur, into their minds 
and hearts. This is their only Scripture, in which, however, 
they have an implicit faith. 

If we were to give a description of their characteristic peculi- 
arity, it may be called the theory of development or progress 
outside the pale of Christianity, and beyond the sphere of union 
to Christ; the grand ultimate object beyond whom, and apart 
from whom, there is neither wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, or redemption. These writers, though in cautious language, 
indicate, not obscurely, that they not only have a quarrel with 
many single doctrines, but think apostolic Christianity neither 
an ideal to be reproduced, nor a standard to which the present 
can be conformed. They are so far from being on any terms 
with Christianity that they regard it as already an antiquated 
thing. Their esoteric doctrine, disclosed so far as is deemed 
safe, plainly is that Christianity is nearly, if not altogether, an 
outlived conception, and that an age is dawning which shall 
stand related to it just as Christianity stands related to Greece. 
Theirs is a Christianity without Christ, an idea with no corres- 
ponding reality, a spectre without a body or substance, and they 
surrender their minds without hesitation to a negation fraught 
with consequences which it is fearful to contemplate. 

Partly to select the chief man, partly not to travel over too 
wide a space, we could have wished to single out Professor Jowett 
for more particular remark ; and we hope in some measure to 
overtake this our first intention, while noticing, as we must do, 
the general character of the whole volume, and the system that 
underlies it. We regret to see a mind so highly gifted and ac- 
complished lost to al] sound theology, and wedded to the hollow 
spiritualism of the Pantheistic school. He is beyond doubt the 
leading spirit of the party and its true exponent. This will be 
evident at once, from an analysis of his essay and of his other 
publications. He knows better than any of them how to exer- 
cise a cool self-control in the statement of his sentiments, to 
proceed with caution, and above all, to hide under the guise 
of grand and imposing phraseology derived from Scripture but 
denuded of significance, the idealised nihilism which he con- 
tinues to call by the name of Christianity. The others, having 
neither his balanced phrase nor tact, express themselves more 
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bluntly, a Baden Powell with the audacity of Strauss, and Mr 
Wilson with the flippancy of a Bruno Bauer. Professor Jowett 
knows better to keep the word of promise to the ear and break 
it to the sense. His essay illustrates his commentary, and his 
commentary seems to have been derived from the essay. To 
understand either we must take both together. 

The first essay of the seven of which the volume consists is 
by Dr Temple, the successor of Dr Arnold at Rugby. This 
essay on “ The Education of the World” occasionally uses Chris- 
tian language amid the liberal concessions which it makes to 
the negative theology. But the simple fact that any one with 
a spark of reverence for the personal Christ could permit him- 
self to contribute an essay to such a series is inexplicable, and 
at all events may recall to any Christian the solemn reproof of 
the Hebrew seer to Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 2). The second 
essay, by Dr Williams of Lampeter, is a reproduction of “ Bun- 
sen’s Biblical Researches,” By means of Bunsen, behind whose 
sentiments, as a mask, he shelters himself from observation, while 
in reality he goes further than Bunsen, he insinuates destructive 
theology with a petulance and keenness to be explained only by 
his own mental unrest. The third essay, by the late Professor 
Baden Powell, on “The Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” 
is an unsparing polemic against miracles, which are disowned in 
every sense, as at variance with the first principles of the laws of 
matter. The principle here laid down—that of blind undirected 
law—not only proves fatal to the evidences of Christianity, and 
to all the facts of a superdatural kind on which Christianity 
rests, but excludes the miracle of creation itself; and, indeed, in 
another paper of his, the writer affirms this last extreme* To 
the writer of this essay, who has already appeared before another 
tribunal, our references will be fewer than to the surviving 
authors. The feurth essay, hy Mr Wilson, entitled “the Na- 
tional Church,” advocates the theory of “multitudinism” as 
opposed to “individualism.” “A national church,” says he, “need 
not, historically spexaking, be Christian ; nor, if it be Christian, 
need it be tied down to particular forms which have been prevalent 
atcertain times in Christendom.” The fifth essay, by Mr Goodwin, 
“On the Mosaic Cosmogony,” that fertile field for modern cavil, 
treats it as a hopeless effort to attempt a reconciliation between 
the Mosaic account of thecreation and science, remarking that it is 
“the ulation of a Hebrew Des Cartes or Newton.” The sixth 
essay, by Mr Mark Pattison, “On the Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England, 1688-1750,” is more historical than the 
others. He brings out the disrepute into which the whole sub- 
ject of apologetics has fallen at Oxford This essay, though not 





* See Kitto’s Cyclopedia—article, “ Creation.” 
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80 offensive in its tone, and every way more English than the 
others, yet leaves an impression of uncertainty as to the basis 
on which revelation rests ; insinuating that the old apologetics 
in which our literature is so rich, and which constitute one of 
the glories of our country, are out of date, and no more adequate 
to meet the wants of the present day. Of course, if the Bible 
be what this volume labours to prove it is, no apologetics can 
suffice to vindicate it from well-grounded objection both as to 
its form and its substance. The last essay of the volume is b 
Professor Jowett, “On the Interpretation of Scripture.” Though 
no relief to the wide waste of negative theology which meets 
and fatigues the eye on all sides, and though written apparently 
with no other purpose than to shew the uncertain and formless 
character of all theological opinion, this essay is welcome, as it 
enables us to form some judgment as to the relation which the 
writers occupy to Scripture. The principle of the historical in 
interpretation, united to the grammatical, usually termed the 
grammatico-historical method, which deals with something his- 
torically given, and to be investigated in an historical way, is of 
course diametrically opposed to the idealised system to which 
Professor Jowett is wedded ; and this elaborate essay is penned 
with a view, if possible, to explode the now universally adopted 
principle of grammatico-historical interpretation. If we should 
describe the scope of this essay, we could only say, that under- 
lying Scripture he finds nothing but conceptions, thoughts, ideas, 

f this is the whole redeeming element, without any objective 
reality, without a Christ on which the weary heart reposes and 
finds rest, it must suggest itself to every mind so principled that 
it is hardly worth the trouble, except for philological and esthetic 
purposes, to spend time upon the interpretation of the docu- 
ment, notwithstanding its claim to be a revelation. 

This brief summary of the volume, which we have been at 
pains to give with the utmost exactness, suffices to shew that 
there is nothing here essentially Christian, but the reverse; that 
it is the religion of nature or naturalism, contradistinguished 
from that which is spiritual; and that, too, in a somewhat 
chaotic state. We may say of it, what Coleridge so profoundly 
says of Socinianism, that “it is not a religion, but a theory.”* 





* “That Socinianism is not a religion, but a theory, and that, too, a very 
pernicious, or a very unsatisfactory theory. Pernicious—for it excludes all our 
deep and awful ideas of the perfect holiness of God, his justice, and his mercy, 
and thereby makes the voice of conscience a delusion, as having no correspondent 
in the character of the legislator; regarding God as merely a good-natured 

leasure-giver, so happiness be produced, indifferent as to the means. Unsatis- 
‘actory—for it promises forgiveness without any solution of the difficulty of the 
ene of this with the justice of God; in no way explains the fallen 
condition of man, nor offers any means for his regeneration. ‘If you will be 
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But it is necessary to exhibit still more precisely the system to 
which the writers do homage ; and for this purpose it is neces- 
sary to bring the materials together with all fidelity, not indeed 
to Build up a system for them by any artificial subjective con- 
struction of our own, but by placing it in review in a natural 
objective way by adducing their own words. We have in this 
case simply to give an exposition of what exists, without aos 
any occasion to trace genetically the successive steps throug 
which these teachers d, either in unlearning the English 
scheme of thought, or in imbibing a German one. 

The relation of the essayists to that which is distinctively Chris- 
tian, when fully seen in their own statements, decides upon the 
attitude which they must needs assume to the inspired records. 
It is their confirmed opposition to the substance of Christianit 
that directs men for the most part to oppose the Scriptures, It 
holds good, as a general rule, that naturalism, or, in other words, 
the absence of the truly Christian, finds its expression or formula 
in Rationalism ; and that this is the fatal law of gravitation, with- 
in the force of which minds of every complexion come, whenever 
they deny, or fail to apprehend, that Christianity is an economy 
adapted to fallen nature, the remedy of a disease. In our 
an sere of these essays we shall separate these two. When 
we know the relation which they occupy to CHRIST AND HIs 
REDEMPTION, we can be at no loss to see the position they must 
needs take up toward REVELATION, MIRACLES, and PROPHECY. 

Two lines of attack confront us in this volume: one directed 
against the peculiar doctrines or substance of Christianity, and 
another against the documents, which are reduced to the level 
of common authorship. But all experience attests that, though 
these two things may be and ought to be accurately distin- 
guished in idea, they cannot long be separated in fact; that 
the substance of revelation and the records, taken together, 
constitute the self-manifestation of the personal Redeemer; that, 
on the one hand, an inner experience of the redeeming power 
Christianity furnishes to every mind a facility for appreciating, 
at their proper-value, the documents of Christianity ; and, on 
the other hand, a hostility to the essence of the Christian 
system necessitates and explains their opposition to the records, 

Of all their objectionable positions, by far the worst is the 


good, you will be happy,’ it says; that may be, but my will is weak: I sink in 
the struggle. 

“That Socianism never did and never can subsist as a general religion. For, 
1, It neither states the disease, on account of which the human being hungers 
for Samy a nor prepares any remedy in general, nor ministers any hope to 


the individual. 2, In order to make itself endurable on Scriptural grounds, it 
must so weaken the texts and authority of Scripture, as to leave in Scripture no 


binding ground of proof of anything.” Coleridge Notes Theological, p. 369. 
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ideology which they openly have avowed on all sides. This is 
a principle which to be hated needs but to be seen. We wish 
to use no epithet which can be considered invidious, But we 
owe it to truth to state that this principle, passed over by most 
readers of the essays without comment, or with but a dim con- 
ception of its import, is fraught with worse evils than all the 
negative positions in the volume put together, and is far worse 
than the repudiation of single doctrines of Christianity. This 
ideology is open war against Christianity itself. But before 
delineating the use here made of it, it is proper to survey how 
they stand related to what has always been acknowledged as 
most surely believed in the Christian church. In delineating a 
system of opinions, the most natural and the now commonly 
adopted mode is to arrange the views under the ordinary rubrics 
or divisions of systematic theology ; and we do the essayists no 
injustice if we adopt this course, commonly pursued in church 
history, adducing their own words. 

Their DocTRINE OF Gop, merging as it does the distinction 
between the Creator and creature, is essentially Pantheistic. 
Thus Dr Williams, speaking of Jesus, says (p. 80), “in him he 
finds, brought to perfection, that religious idea which is the 
thought of the Eternal.” Professor Jowett, in like manner, 
says (“ Paul’s Epistles,” vol. ii. p. 503), “ Nature we know to 
be a mere abstraction, by which we really mean, in the Jan 
of the idealist philosophy, the projection of the will of God into 
time and space.” Again (I. c.), “ In our whole spiritual nature 
we are one with the divine Being. As the soul is hidden 
within the body, so is this inner life hidden within the frame 
and actions of the soul. It is the infinite power and wisdom of 
God not to exclude finite beings and absorb the world in him- 
self.” This is the well-known thought of the Pantheistic philo- 
sopher, viz., that God is the absolute idea, and that the Infinite 
and finite are identical,—which necessarily carries with it a 
denial of the personality of God, and substitutes thought for 
faith. But if he is without personality, whereby he stands 
apart from his creatures, though heart to heart with them, it 
follows, as a matter of course, there is no foundation for any 
intercourse in faith and love, reverence and holy obedience. 
We do not say that they draw these consequences, for we do 
not burden them with consequences, and many escape these by 
a happy inconsistency. But the consequence is certain. 

The DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY is subverted in these essays. 
Thus Professor Jowett says (p. 354) that Paul does not speak 
of Christ “as equal to the Father, or of one substance with 
the Father.” And with respect to the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, he bids us consider “ the extraordinary and unreasonable 
importance attached to single words, sometimes of doubtful 
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meaning,” in reference to various other points, adding, under 
this head (pp. 358 and 360), “the words are mysterious (John 
xiv, 26, xvi. 15), and seem to come out of the depths of a divine 
consciousness ; they have sometimes, however, received a moe 
exact meaning than they could truly bear; what is spoken in 
a figure is construed with the severity of a logical statement, 
while passages of a contrary nature are overlooked or set aside.” 
We do not adduce the expressions used in reference to the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creed, because they may be held to 
apply to their form rather than to their substance. But Dr 

iliams says, “The divine consciousness or wisdom, consub- 
stantial with the eternal will, becoming personal in the Son of 
Man, is the express image of the Father.” The doctrine of the 
Trinity, the great security against the bottomless abyss of Pan- 
theism, is plainly repudiated in these essays. Professor Jowett’s 
exegesis, as controlled by his system, denies the plain meaning 
of Rom. ix. 5, i. 4; Gal. iv. 4;* and, along with his coadjutors, 
he not only denies the objective truth of salvation heal upon 
the Trinity, but implicates the Deity with the world in such a 
way as to put to hazard the divine perfection. 

e Essayists have NO TRUE DOCTRINE OF SIN, nay, no doctrine 
of sin at ali to direct their theology, and to impose a check upon 
the wayward theories of transcendental speculation. No Pan- 
theistic system setting aside the distinction between the creature 


and Creator, as this volume does, can, from its very nature, en- 
dure the doctrine of sin: and Scripture preserves us from this 
abyss by its explicit assertion of sin as the postulate of all true 
theology, and the ——— of Christianity. On the en- 


trance of sin Dr Williams thus writes (p. 88): “The fall of 
Adam represents with him ideally the circumscription of our 
spirits in limits of flesh and blood, and practically the selfish 
nature with which we fall from the likeness of God which should 
be fulfilled in man.” Professor Jowett repudiates the doctrine 
of original sin (p. 361) as founded on “ a figurative expression,” 
and announces that we must hold ourselves in readiness to ad- 
mit (p. 349) “that mankind spread not from one but from many 
centres over the globe.” Mr Wilson again asserts respecting the 
doctrine of original sin (p. 154), “that our traditions cannot 
herein fairly declare to us the words and inferences from Scrip- 
ture; but if, on examination, it should turn out that they have, | 
we must say, that the authors of the Scriptural books have, in 
those matters, represented to us their own inadequate corru 

tions, and not the mind of the Spirit of God.” As to sin in its 
proper nature, the writers have not in these essays formulated 
their views ; either because they were not led to the subject, or 





* See his commentary on these texts. 
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because they were swayed by considerations of policy and pru- 
dence to abstain from it. But what the essays do not contain, 
Professor Jowett supplies in his commentary. “Sin,” says he 
(vol. ii. p. 429), “is not simply evil, but intermediate between evil 
and good, implies always the presence of God within, light re- 
vealing darkness, life in the corruption of death ; it is the soul 
reflecting upon itself in the moment of commission of sin.” And 
again, (p. 431): “The language of St Paul implies all sin to be 
the knowledge of sin,” which is illustrated by Socrates’ declara- 
tion that all virtue is knowledge. And again, “ for the sake of 
clearness we may express the whole in a sort of formula. Sin 
=the consciousness of sin=the law.’”’* 

On the subject of CHRIsT’s PERSON the Essayists, though ex- 
pressing themselves with all caution, plainly enough betray that 
they do not limit the incarnation to a historic individual, Jesus 
of Nazareth. Professor Jowett (p. 386) makes him the teacher 
of a lesson. Dr Williams not obscurely gives it to be under- 
stood, notwithstanding his caution, that the incarnation is equall 
shared by all who dwell in holiness and love (p. 82) ; “ thoug 
the true substance of deity took body in the Son of man, they 
who know the divine substance to be spirit, will conceive of such 
embodiment of the eternal mind very differently from those who 
abstract all divine attributes, such as consciousness, forethought, 
and love, and then imagine a material residuum, on which 
they confer the holiest name. The divine attributes are con- 
substantial with the divine essence. He who abides in love, 
abides in God and God in him.” By making the incarnation 
universal they nullify it, and ignore the fact that Christianity 
rests on the person of its founder. They thus dispense with a 
mediatorial religion in the fullest sense of the word. Instead 
of a mediator, they will have an idea. ‘The old foundation on 
which the church has stood from the beginning is to be removed 
in order to give place to another, to the idea instead of Jesus 
incarnate, crucified, risen, and exalted, the sole fountain of life 
to the church through all centuries. 





* In all this Professor Jowett only reproduces the words of his master Baur. 
This statement, and the formula in which it is couched, will be recognised in the 
subjoined pantheistic phraseology of Baur, (Paulus, p. 536): “ Die antwort auf 
diese Frage, liegt in der unlaiigbaren Wahrheit, dass die Siinde, was sie ist, 
wesentlich nur durch das Bewusstseyn von ihr ist. Wo kein Bewusstseyn der 
Siinde ist, ist anch keine Siinde. Das Bewusstseyn der Sjinde aber giebt nur 
das Gesetz.”. We may here state that Professor Jowett’s ery | is an Eng- 
lish reproduction of Baur, in whom he has implicit faith, while he has none in 
God's word. He acknowledges his obligations to Baur, along with a number of 
other writers, with whom he has little in common. He should have stated what 
he compels us to state for him, that he has transfused Baur into his thinki 
and phraseology, and that he has scarcely any thing for which he is not inde 
to him and to the writers of that school, as columns could prove. 
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It is necessary, before we proceed further, to define the rela- 
tion which the essayists occupy to another party, known to be 
erratic on many doctrinal points—the Broad church section of 
the Church of England. They are not the same. They are 
not to be confounded, as has been done by not a few who have 
animadverted on the new phenomenon. This party still main- 
tains its connection with the personal Christ, and does not cut 
itself off from the stream of divine life flowing from him. 
Thongh not free from very dangerous and serious errors on many 
doctrines, they have not totally forfeited what is essential to 
Christianity : and this distinction it is always n to keep 
in mind in canvassing the peculiarities of any coneclaitiogh 
phenomenon or party. If we can easily draw the line between 
the Tiibingen school and champions such as Neander and Ull- 
man, who have withstood them on ground essentially Christian, 
Gong by no means free from error, we can, in the same man- 
ner, draw a line between the essayists and an Arnold, a Hare, 
and even a Maurice, notwithstanding the negative attitude which 
the latter assume to various points which we must vindicate as 
precious truth. The great dividing point is the person of Christ, 
and all depends on the consideration whether the progress they 
aim at is in the sphere of union to him or apart from him. Is it 
ty Xolora twas, or ywei¢ avrod ? 

herever Christ is considered as a present fountain of life, 
this avows that Christianity is something altogether different 
from the influence of a mere class of ideas, motives, or philo- 
sophical speculations. But where no new element is thought 
to be introduced into fallen humanity, and nature is left merely 
to be wrought upon by an idea, then it in no way differs from 
any of the systems of thought with which men’s minds have 
been occupied, sometimes noble, at other times stale and flat in 
the conception. If nothing but an idea, whether it be true and 
noble, or the reverse, is brought to bear on the human mind, it 
is soon found that, however flattered with representations of its 
nobility and power, it is not raised from its degradation. And 
that which alone enabled Christianity to achieve what human 
speculation fails to bring about, is that it is A LIFE and not 
an idea, truth, or opinion. In all systems that are of the earth 
earthy, we have mere ideas, whereas the essence of Christianity 
is that the second man, Jesus of Nazareth, is a quickening 
spirit. 

This is the distinction, which it is but justice to point out, as 
actually existing between the adherents of what is known as 
the Broad church tendency of thought and the principles of the 
essayists. With the former, Christianity is still redemption in 
Christ ; with the other, it is thought, idea. Where Christianity 
is so viewed, and life is sought in the Son of God come in the 
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flesh, the centre round which theology still revolves, even when 
lamentable errors and mistakes occur in doctrine, is communion 
with the Redeemer, or the fellowship of his life—a truth of 
which we may say that it has force to breathe a new tone into 
theology. Along with this view of Christ’s person as the life 
and light of men, there has existed, in the party in question, 
a desire to have all its progress in union with Christ, and not 
beyond him. If they have no distinct appreciation of the spe- 
cially meritorious ground of our acceptance with the moral 
Governor of all, certain it is that great prominence has often 
been given by writers of this class to truths and doctrines that 
stand connected with the person of Christ as the source of 
spiritual life and influence. The centre round which their 
thinking and theology move is still the personal Redeemer. 
This, even with the accompaniment of errors and the enfeebling 
laxity of view on many things, still maintains their connection 
with Christ and the essentially Christian, though some of them 
have caressed and fondled doubts and negations till their posi- 
tion is critical in the extreme. But, on the contrary, the posi- 
tion of the essayists towards the gospel is that of men who 
regard the previous Christianity, which has ever from the first 
rested on the person of Christ, as a thing that must pass away 
as effete and worn out, in order to make room fora system more 
idealised. They wish to have the idea disengaged and set free 
from the person of Christ altogether. And what is this idea? . 
They have not yet candidly avowed it. But no one who can 
trace their affinities with the German school, and who has 
naturalised himself among those negative trains of thought, 
and those sceptical leaders of opinion whom they reproduce in 
English, can have any doubt what it is. It is the Pantheistic 
idea that the God-man is not Jesus alone, but man as well, even 
the whole human race. 

Beyond all question this is their goal, and the principle that 
shines out in every line of these essays; and there it is that 
they shew themselves diametrically opposed to all the true and 
vital Christianity that ever has existed. Christianity—it is 
Christ, and all that it achieves is covered by his person, and is 
cvincident with his person ; never transcending him, nor moving 
in an orbit outside of union to him.* Unlike the idealist philo- 
sophy, or human speculation of any kind, Christianity is so in- 
separably connected with the person of its founder, that it has no 
existence apart from him, and finds in him through all centuries 
a@ present ever corresponding to its past. 

Why do these essayists not speak out boldly on this point, 
when they know that the person of Christ is, in the opinion of 





* The pauline phrase iy ypsorg is the antithesis of this speculation. 
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every church and of every one who calls himself a disciple of 
Christ, the deep and firm foundation of the whole? Their re- 
lation to the personal Redeemer may be truly enough inferred, 
and is not doubtful to any one acquainted with the writings that 
have emanated from the Tiibingen School, but cannot be directly 
learned from themselves. Various considerations, and particu- 
larly the fate of Strauss in Germany, and of Newman in this 
country, who, by speaking out on this point, found it necessary 
to break with Christianity, seem to restrain the essayists from 
explaining themselves at large on Christ’s person. Of this 
ominous silence, the public have right and reason to complain. 
Where is the manly feeling that permits itself to deal out hol- 
low negations without advancing positive statements and ex- 
plaining themselves at large on what is universally recognised 
to be the centre-point of Christianity? On the decision of 
this point all depends: and the>country whose attention they 
have challenged, and whose faith they seek to revolutionise, are 
entitled to require open and unambiguous statement. To say 
nothing of candour and argumentative justice to those who are 
prepared to meet them in an open arena, how does this reticence 
consist with the love of truth on which they plume themselves, 
or with the boldness of avowal for which they take credit? The 
country is warranted to demand that the outline of this new 
Christianity shall be completed, that its advocates shall carry 
it out to its just consequences, that they shall speak out without 
reserve, and no more palter in a double sense. 

As to the work oF CHRIST, it follows from the positions 
already adduced, that anything like an atonement is precluded. 
On the subject of Christ’s propitiation, Dr Williams says (p. 81): 
“ Propitiation would be the recovery of that peace which cannot 
be while sin divides us from God.” The fully developed views 
of the school on the atonement, will be found set forth at large 
in Professor Jowett’s elaborate essay on this subject, in the 
second volume of his commentary. After caricaturing the 
evangelical view, and raising a cloud of learned dust, according 
to his manner, and adducing a great accumulation of opinions 
for no other purpose than to throw all loose, and to represent 
all as uncertain, be reduces it in substance to the idea, insinuat- 
ing, just as the Hegelians do respecting it, that it is the idea; 
“ We know nothing of the objective act on God’s part, by which 
he reconciled the world to himself, the very description of it as 
an act being only a figure of speech; and we seem to know 
that we never can know anything.” (See his Commentary, vol, 
ii. p. 482). 

As to FAITH, again, it was to be expected that having left no 
objective fact to be appropriated, and nothing in place of a 
mediatorial religion but the mere Pantheistic idea, they could 
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have no place for faith. Thus Professor Jowett says (Com. vol. 
ii. 454) : “To him (Paul) grace and faith and the spirit are not 
parts of a doctrinal system, but different expressions of the same 
truth. ‘Beginning in the spirit’ is another way of saying, 
‘ Being justified by faith.’ He uses them indiscriminately, and 
therefore we cannot suppose that he could have laid any stress 
on distinctions between them.” He thus reduces it to the 
“more general truth of spiritual religion.”* On the whole 
subject of justification by faith, these writers express themselves 
with keenness ; Dr Williams repudiates “ the fiction of merit by 
transfer,” (p. 80) ; Professor Jowett declares that “God cannot 
be angry with any,” and that “ God sees not man in Christ other 
than he truly is” (Com. vol. ii. p. 465). Of course, as they 
allow not a mediatorial religion, the office of faith is overthrown. 

We come now, as already mentioned, to the core of this entire 
system, and its central thought—their ideology. The preceding 
points are negations. This may be called a positive principle, 
to which they have been conducted by the speculations of an 
arrogant philosophy. Putin place of the previous Christianity, 
and substituted for the foundation on which the church of all 
confessions has stood from the beginning till now, this ideology 
limits attention to the idea, and in the same proportion with- 
draws itself from a personal Christ. It will have the hollow idea 
without any underlying reality, nay, does not hesitate to avow, 
that it cannot exhaust itself in a single example, and therefore 
not in Jesus of Nazareth, but divides itself over the race; no- 
thing but the whole world of mind being a full revelation of 
God and of the idea of man. All the representations given in 
the gospels being totally opposed to this first principle, it 
follows that the narratives and teaching of the evangelists must 
to no small extent be either mere symbols and shadowings forth 
of truth, or something worse. They must be either emblems or 
forgeries, myths or deliberately concocted frauds. This is openly 
avowed by Strauss and his teacher Baur, and more cautiously indi- 
cated by our Oxford essayists. But it pervades their statements. 
That we may not seem to do them injustice, we shall quote at 
length Mr Wilson’s words (p. 200-203) : 


“ The application of ideology to the interpretation of Scripture, 
to the doctrines of Christianity, to the formularies of the church, 
may undoubtedly be carried to an excess—may be pushed so far as 
to leave in the sacred records no historical residue whatever. On 
the other side, there is the excess of a dull and unpainstaking 
acquiescence, satisfied with accepting} in an unquestioning spirit, and 





* The German reader may here compare how Professor Jowett retails the 
thoughts and theology of his master, by opening Baur’s Paulus at p. 515, and 
downwards. 

‘© > The italics in this extract are ours. 
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as tf they were literally facts, all particulars of a wonderful history, be- 
cause in some sense it is from God. Between these two extremes 
lie infinite degrees of rational and irrational interpretation. 

It will be observed, that the ideal method is applicable in two 
ways; both to giving an account of the origin of parts of Scripture, 
and also in explanation of Scripture. It is thus either critical or 
exegetical. An example of the critical ideology carried to excess is 
that of Strauss, which resolves tnto an ideal the whole of the historical 
and doctrinal person (sic) of Jesus ; 80, again, much of the allegorizing 
of Philo and Origen is an exegetical ideology, exaggerated and wild. 
But it by no means follows, because Strauss has substituted a mere 
shadow for the Jesus of the evangelists, and has frequently descended 
to a minute captiousness in details, that there are not traits in the 
Scriptural person of Jesus, which are better explained by referring them 
to an ideal than an historical origin : and without falling into fanciful 
exegetics, there are parts of Scripture more usefully applied ideolo- 
gically tltan in any other manner—as, for instance, the history of 
the temptation of Jesus by Satan, and accounts of demoniacal possessions. 
And liberty must be left to all as to the extent in which they apply 
the principle, for there is no authority through the expressed deter 
mination of the church, nor of any other kind, which can define the 
limits within which it may be Teasonably exercised. 

sf s “ If we bear in mind 
the existence Me such a school as that which produced Philo, or even 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, we must think it would be 
wrong to lay down, that whenever the New Testament writers refer 
to Old Testament histories, they imply of necessity that the historic 
truth was the first to them. For their purposes it was often wholly 
in the background, and the history valuable only in its spiritual 
application. The same may take place with ourselves, and bistory 
and tradition be employed emblematicallly, without, on that account, 
being regarded as untrue. We do not apply the term “ untrue” to 
parable, fable, or proverb, although their words correspond with ideas, 
not with material facts; as little should we do so, when narratives 
have heen the spontaneous product of true ideas, and are capable of 
reproducing them. 

“ The ideologian is evidently in possession of a principle which 
will enable him to stand in charitable relation to persons of very diffe- 
rent opinions from his own, and of very different opinions mutually. 
And if he has perceived to how great extent the history of the ori- 
gin itself of Christianity rests ultimately upon probable evidence, 
his principle will relieve him from many difficulties which might 
otherwise be very disturbing. For relations which may repose on 
doubtful grounds as matter of history, and, as history, be incapable 
of being ascertained or verified, may yet be equally suggestive of 
true ideas with facts absolutely certain. TZ'he spiritual significance is 
the same of the Transfiguration, of opening blind eyes, of causing 
the stammerer to speak plainly, of feeding multitudes with bread in the 
wilderness, of cleansing leprosy, whatever links may be deficient in the 
traditional record of particular events. : * In like 
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manner it need not trouble us, if, in consistency, we should have to 
suppose both an ideal origin, and to apply an ideal meaning to the 
birth in the city of David, and to other circumstances of the infancy. 
So, again, the incarnification (sic) of the divine Immanuel remains, 
although the angelic appearances which herald it in the narratives of 
the evangelists may be of ideal origin according to the conceptions 
of former days. T'he ideologian may sometimes be thought sceptical, 
and be sceptical or doubtful, as to the historic value of related facts ; 
but the historical value is not always to him the most important; 
frequently it is quite secondary ; and consequently, discrepancies in 
narratives, scientific difficulties, defects in evidence, do not disturb 
him as they do the literalist.” 


These remarks of Mr Wilson only shew how far he is prepared 
to admit the existence of myths, or non-historical matter, in the 
life of Christ, but cautiously keep silence on the person of Christ, 
The esoteric doctrine must be stated for him, since he-does not 
choose to do so. That these essays make no reference to the 
personal Christ as a living reality, or to the church’s connection 
with him, is strange; but not more so than that Professor 
Jowett should write two volumes on Paul’s Epistles without 
ever touching on this point. The explanation is, that the 
Hegelians, who speak out with more decision than our essayists 
are yet prepared to do, attach a value only to the idea, and 
wish to sunder the idea from any connection with Jesus, except 
merely that he first gave origin to it. The theological repre- 
sentatives of this impious philosophy, of whom Strauss and 
Baur are the chiefs, with many associates, hold that Jesus had no 
other pre-eminence above his fellows than that he was the first 
to utter this idea; that he was but a unit or member of the 
race; that he but discovered a fact which always was a saving, 
justifying fact ;* and they do not hesitate to express regret that 
the first Christians, either because they were not prepared for 
80 spiritual a thought, or because they could not retain it in its 
simplicity, ascribed to Jesus of Nazareth a title in which all 
share alike, viz., that of God-man. But all the race, according 
to them, must be equally so regarded. 

Thus it is an idea which is to do all, and more than all, that 
the incarnate Son of God, the life and light of man, hasdone. It 





* This new gospel of ideology is, in one phase of it, nothing but a Pela- 
gian naturalism, but in another it can speak language that only an overdone 
statement of free grace or an Antinomian was thought likely to employ. Thus 
Professor Jowett says (Paul's Epistles, vol. ii. p. 461), “If we look at the 
truth objectively, must we not admit that it is his unchangeable will that all 
mankind shall be saved ? The consciousness of justification in the mind of the 
believer is but the knowledge of this fact, which always was. It is not made 
more a fact by our knowing it for many years, or our whole life.” And again 
(p. 466), “ The gospel encourages us to regard ourselves, beyond all doubt or 
eeruple, as already saved.” 
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is an idea which is to make all things new. The objective fact of 
reunion to God in a mediator is to be removed to make room 
for the idea,—as if ideas, even the most ennobling, could avail 
to raise man from his degradation and moral ruin. The noblest 
philosophies have been tried in vain ; and is Pantheism, which 
we do not hesitate to call the most ignoble and the most de- 
grading as well as impious, to raise up men from ruin? The 
fact of SIN, with the disunion from God which it has carried in 
its train, is not removed but by an objective fact. And it is 
just because our essayists do not apprehend SIN either as GUILT 
or CORRUPTION, nor the relation of Christianity to sin, that they 
lose the grand rationale of Christianity. They will set aside 
faith upon a person—the unique source of light and life—to 
make room for a hollow idea. They will not have the God- 
man, the realised ideal of humanity, but break loose from the 
historical element, and from that historical person who has a 
present intercourse of life with man, to substitute a jejune idea; 
and to this hollow thought they look with a Pelagian confidence, 
without either the belief or the desire that any new or more 
— element may be introduced into humanity. This ideo- 
ogy to which Mr Wilson gives utterance, though not in that 
aspect of it in behalf of which the narratives of Christ’s life are 
idealised, disconnects them from Christ in such a way that he 
may either be alive or not alive; and this is a repudiation of the 
personal Son of God. 

But not only so: it is an ideology which not only separates 
the idea—and a hollow one it is—from the personal Christ, but 
outruns him. The ideas of the apostolic age need not neces- 
sarily be our ideas, nor does any necessity exist why we should 
ag ew d seek to reproduce them or to live them over again. 

n Professor Jowett this is a peculiarly prominent feature. He 
everywhere throughout his writings looks down on the initiatory 
development of early Christianity as meagre in comparison with 
that which is supposed to be awaiting mankind. ‘Thus he says 
(p. 389), “ And to turn once more to the interpreter of Scrip- 
tue, he too feels that the continuous growth of revelation, which 
he traces in the Old and New Testament, is a part of a larger 
whole, extending over the earth, and reaching to another world.” 
Are we to outgrow, then, the apostolic Scriptures, on which the 
church is built as its foundation to the end of time? Is the 
development, in process of being ushered in, to be as much 
greater as a whole is toa part? And why may it not be so, if, 
as this school maintains, the entire redeeming element of the 
gospel is an Idea, disconnected from the personal Christ,—be- 
yond him and above him? ‘I'o the Gnostic teachers of Colosse, 
aiming as they did in a not dissimilar spirit to teach a higher 
spiritual idea (yas), the apostle declared that no attainment 
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is possible beyond Christ or apart from him, and that in him 
“are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

After this exposition of the doctrinal system of the essayists, 
the correctness of which can be further established if necessary, 
it will excite no surprise to find them taking up a hostile position 
to REVELATION, SCRIPTURE, PROPHECY, MIRACLES, and INSPIRA- 
TION. Principled as they are, they are led, by a logical necessity, 
to take up a negative position to the divine authority and perfec- 
tion of the apostolic records. In no case perhaps has an assault 
upon revelation and Scripture been made without some anti- 

ristian bias prompting it. Butaspirit alien from Christianit 
cannot fail to draw the mind, as by a deep necessity, to assail, 
more or less openly, the character and plenary inspiration of 
the sacred records, Their system is eternally at war with Chris- 
tianity ; and this is the explanation of the alleged contradic- 
tions, anachronisms, and historical inaccuracies which their 
critical doubts contrive to conjure up—for they do not discover 
them—in that infallible word. 

With regard to the deep-seated aversion to MIRACLES evinced 
by our essayists, and particularly by Professor Powell, one is 
surprised at the fact that they take so limited and narrow a 
view of the matter. They ignore the miracle of creation. All 
who apprehend the subject with any measure of thoroughness 
hold two grand fundamental miracles, with which all the others 
are to be classified, and under which they are to be arranged— 
the MIRACLE OF CREATION and the MIRACLE OF REDEMPTION, 
whereas they refer miracles in a one-sided way to an already 
existing order of things ; and Professor Powell seems even to 
speak of creation as evolved by the immanent powers of nature. 
But in no case can the possibility of miracles be called in ques- 
tion where the miracle of creation is admitted. Around the 
twofold division of miracles mentioned, viz, CREATION and 
REDEMPTION, all the others fall into their due place: the miracle 
of CREATION implying that of PRESERVATION, and also of final 
PERFECTION, after a longer or shorter process of evolution ; the 
miracle of REDEMPTION, embosomed in the incarnation of the 
Son of God, aiming at the restoration of all that was destroyed 
by sin, and effecting it in duetime. Thus the entire miracles 
of Scripture run up into one ;* and, singly, they are either but 
preludes of this restoration, or connected with it as stages of 
that grand triumphal procession of redeeming activity, closing 
in the glories of the final consummation. Of this, however, 
their Pantheistic idealism apprehends nothing. 

And just as little do they understand the worD of God, in 





® We refer our readers to some admirable observations in Philippi’s ‘‘ Glau- 
benslehre,” i. 25. 
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its close relation to this DEED of God. The one design of 
Scripture is to utter in word what is accomplished in a 
and therefore the word goes along with the deed of God 
to interpret it to mankind; standing so closely connected 
with that deed, that it is but the uttering of what is done. 
But no one need be surprised at the position which the essayists 
take up in reference to the word, when they have repudiated 
the plcaptine act. It would be fatiguing to our readers to 
adduce all their negative positions on this matter. To refer 
merely to Dr Temple’s essay, the least offensive of the series, 
we find all ancient history viewed as a revelation. On the 
Pantheistic hypothesis, this may be correct enough, but it is anti- 
Christian. As if heathenism were equally of God with divine 
revelation, he shades off the difference between the two till we 
are at a loss to say where nature ends and revelation begins. 
In the education of humanity, which he deiineates according 
to an idea derived from Comte as a collective man, he places 
on the same level Greece with her “cultivation of the reason 
and taste” (p. 17), Rome with her idea of law, and the Hebrews 
with their education of the conscience by means of “ the idea 
of monotheism and the principle of purity.” How unlike is 
this to Neander’s sketch, who will not allow heathenism to 
have anything of the true in religion, or to be a religion at all, 
Without adducing the still more offensive statements of Mr 
Wilson, that the Jewish history previous to the time of the 
divided kingdom, presents little that is thoroughly reliable, and 
that the gospels are not “without admixture of Jegendary 
matter” (p. 161), we may content ourselves with stating that 
the question is not as in the case of the lax and unwarrantable 
statements of Arnold, Coleridge, and Hare, as to the more or 
less of inspiration, but as to an inspiration or a revelation at all, 
With these essayists the idea in the heart is all the revelation, 
They abandon Scripture for the idea, the positive for the ideal 
aad spurious, and thus surrender themselves to a negation of 
everything else. 

It could not be hard to divine the kind of interpretation of 
Scripture to which the essayists must have recourse. But Pro- 
fessor Jowett removes all ambiguity. Though no green spot in 
this wide desert of negative theology, and written, as it would 
seem, according to his wont, to shew the uncertainty and form- 
less character of theological opinion, it is, in point of literary fin- 
ish, an essay of exquisite beauty ; and this all the more makes us 
grieve at its tone. His principle is thus expressed (p. 377)— 
“ Interpret the Scripture like any other book.” We might not 
be unwilling to admit this principle to a large extent, if we had 
a definite understanding with him on two points; first, that it 
is not a heathen but a Christian who interprets ; and secondly, 
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that Christiamity is a historical phenomenon, having a present 
corresponding to its past. 

He must be a Christian. Where such an entire want of 
Christian sentiment and character exists as is found in every 
unregenerate mind, it is simply impossible to be a successful 
commentator upon a sacred book. There exists no sympathy 
between the writer and expasitor, resting on the ground of a 
common experience ; and he who attempts interpretation with- 
out this only betrays his disqualification, a striking illustration 
of which will be found in Professor Jowett himself, who, with 
all his undoubted scholarship, no more apprehends the mean- 
ing of St Paul’s Epistles than a person without the musical 
sense can appreciate or enter into the enjoyment of the finest 
music. 

The business of the interpreter, it is true, is merely to inves- 
tigate what the sacred writer meant to narrate as fact, to estab- 
lish as doctrine. That it is truth and not error, is secured by 
the circumstance that the book which he expounds is inspired 
and unerring revelation. The interpreter’s great, immediate, 
and paramount duty is simply to reproduce the thoughts of 
another, to think over again the writer’s thoughts—first receiv- 
ing them into his own mind, and then giving them forth with 
historic truth—from first to last a receptive and reproductive 
activity. But it is impossible to do this if no sympathy, based 
on the same common experience of the redeeming power of the 
gospel, exists between the writer and his interpreter. He must 
have the spirit of Christianity, and interpret by the aid of the 
same Holy Spirit that inspired the Scripture. 

The business of the interpreter furthermore is of a historical 
nature, and not a free mental activity in the sense in which 
philosophy is so. His function lies within a given sphere; he 
attaches himself to a given body of truth; heis to engraft him- 
self on the thoughts and expressions of another writer, which it 
is his business to reproduce in all their amplitude and shades 
of meaning, without allowing his mind to draw from its own 
resources,—a process presupposing, of course, the historical fact 
of Christianity, to which he applies his mind. 

But the great design of the writer is to subvert all the recog- 
nised principles of interpretation on which the church has always 
acted, and which, since the era of the Reformation, have been 
digested into a science. He says (p. 378)—‘“ And it would be 
well to carry the theory of interpretation no further than in the 
case of other works. Excessive system tends to create an im- 
pression that the meaning of Scripture is out of our reach, or is 
to be attained in some otner way than by the exercise of manly 
sense and industry. Who would write a bulky volume about 
the method to be pursued in interpreting Plato or Sophocles? 
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Let us not set out on our journey so heavily equi that there 
is little chance of our arriving at the end of it.” He undervalues 
all the principles of hermeneutics to which the best exegetes 
have come with almost uniform consent. We are not sur- 
prised at this. We do not doubt that a man of Professor Jowett’s 
undoubted learning has had his attention turned to the works 
on this subject, from the epoch-making Institutions of Ernesti 
to the more recent works of Keil and Liicke, who have been 
regarded as indicating the mode by which hermeneutical inquiry 
and the actual business of interpretation may be carried to per- 
fection. But their grand principle—that of the grammatico- 
historical method—has nothing in common with the first prin- 
ciples of ideology. These rules take for granted a historical 
ae. and imply that the interpreter must proceed in an 

istorical way, dealing with what is actual, or with what has 
taken place in time. 

The essayist is entitled to hold that little success has attended 
the hermeneutical labours to which we have alluded. But he 
is not warranted to turn aside from the duty of seeking to inves- 
tigate the meaning of Scripture in a purely historical way. And 
our complaint against him is precisely the same as that which 
he brings against the interpreters as a body, that they “adapt 
the truths of Scripture to the doctrines of the creeds’’ (p. 353). 
He interprets, too, by preconceived ideas, by foregone conclu- 
sion, which is always mischievous, by whomsoever it is done; 
and his analogy of faith is the idealist philosophy, which he not 
unfrequently appeals to, as if he did not see that this puts 
Hegelianism in the very same controlling place where others 
put the doctrines of the church, and makes everything in the 
divine word be seen with a jaundiced eye or through a discoloured 
medium. Not only so: the fact in the past remains to him 
something merely external and foreign, not a pivot which moves 
the present life of the church. 

But we must conclude our examination. The inquiry 
forces itself upon all men’s attention, what is to be the issue 
of this negative theology, which has so much startled England, 
and entered already so largely into history? It is a phase 
of opinion, the rise of which among ourselves has been 
long anticipated by those who are endowed with any historic 
sense. It a not come in abruptly ; it will not die with the 
suppression of this volume ; and it must utter all its mind and 
meaning before being finally overcome. But like every similar 
phenomenon in the course of history, it has been permitted to 
appear only to be overcome, and to encircle the truth with a 
new halo of glory, though at present it hangs like a portentous 
cloud over the Anglican church, blackening her whole horizon. 

We feel that a certain reserve is due from those who, like 
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ourselves, look on with anxiety and watch the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings taken in this case. We are not forgetful that when one 
member suffers, all suffer along with it, and we sympathise with 
the Church of England in this crisis. But are we to have re- 
peated that utter downfall of all discipline, that scandal of the 
German churches, which allowed open infidelity to prey upon 
their vitals, and exhibited the painful spectacle of men mourn- 
ing an evil without resolution or power to shake it off? It will 
appear inexplicable to every onlooker in Christendom, and a proof 
of the decay of all ecclesiastical life, if the church within which 
this school has risen shall allow it to remain, when it is evi- 
dent that the writers owe their power to the vantage ground 
of their pusition, and that they would speedily forfeit their influ- 
ence, if the error were placed outside her pale. 

As a THEOLOGICAL PHENOMENON, it has not entered without 
preparation. A process has been going on for a generation, 
rendering such a result inevitable. One extreme generates 
another ; and the reaction from High Church views and Tracta- 
rian views so widely disseminated have necessitated a negative 
tendency of thought. These two beget each other. And there 
was no profoundly spiritual theology, replete with vital earnest- 
ness, and fearlessly decided in its principles, which could lift a 
commanding voice and be of force to absorb the negation and 
to dissipate what was merely sacerdotal. The fond adherence 
to ancient forms, leaning upon everything that had the prestige 
of hoar antiquity on its side, has had much to do in giving rise 
to a tendency of thought believing nothing, and engulfed in the 
hollow and arrogant speculations of Hegelianism. The transi- 
tion through which the mind passes in such an epoch is so 
happily described by Neander, in one of his occasional papers, 
that we shall translate a few sentences :— 

“ We see that, subsequently to the evangelical enthusiasm evoked 
by the Reformation, there followed a torpidity of the divine life, in 
the dead letter or dead form, from which the spirit departed; that 
wood, hay, stubble, built in increasing measure on Christ the foun- 
dation, was esteemed equal to the divine foundation, or the latter 
was forgotten in the former; that the divine word was obscured by 
human traditions, and controversies carried on about them, as if the 
essence of piety and the kingdom of God depended on them, un- 
mindful of the fact, that as the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, so it consists not in things external or in human opinion, 
but in righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Under 
all this outward adherence to traditional doctrine, which had been 
something living to earlier generations, the principle of natural reason 
had long become the dominant one; and this was still held in captivity 
by the bands of a dead faith. Such a condition, however, could 
not long continue. Natural reason must emancipate itself from a 
yoke imposed upon it, and turn its powers against the traditional, 
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which had always continued something foreign to it, and which it 
wanted an organ or point of attachment for apprehending and ap- 
propriating (2 Cor. ii. 14). This conflict between natural reason 
and rigid ecclesiastical ductrine—dead ‘ divinity,’ so it styled itself 
—was destined, on the one hand, to serve the purpese of kindling a 
fire in the church, by which the wood, hay, and stubble, as things not 
fire-proof, should be sundered from the one unchangeable fire-proof 
foundation, which is Christ ; and, on the other hand, to serve the pur- 
pose of making men conscious of their estrangement from the divine, 
which they had exchanged for the dead form; and so make natural 
reason aware of its incompetence, with all its culture, to satisfy the 
hunger and thirst of a soul allied to God and panting for him, and 
thus be constrained to submit to his easy yoke.” * 


As this battle has been already fought abroad, we cannot 
omit to refer incidentally to the great truth evolved in col- 
lision with the negative and distinctive theology in Germany, 
and which should receive equal prominence in our country. 

1, The Incarnation, as a historic reality, and the new foun- 
tain of life opened in humanity by Christ’s coming in flesh, 
are the great positive truths which this controversy was the 
means of placing in a new light before the church in Germany. 
When Strauss and his associates sought to annihilate Christ's 
historic personality, upon the plea that the facts of Christ’s life 
were either not sufficiently attested, or had been altered and 
distorted by a mythic taste and tone of sentiment in the early 
church, the assault was only the occasion of lending a new 
freshnéss and glory to these truths, The controversy that 
thickened round the historic basis of the Life of Christ only led 
believing men to bring out more strikingly the divine and the 
purely human in the life of Jesus, as the image of the invisible 
God, and introduced in a larger measure the habitual contem- 
plation of Christ's historic intercourse among men. Christians 
challenged to defend themselves against a merely Docetic view 
of Christ by the negative criticism, were the more impressed 
with the conviction that they must have not a hollow idea, but 
a divine Person, the fountain of all their life, and the objective 
ground of all their acceptance ; that they must receive a Per- 
son, and walk in him as the element or sphere of their whole 
— existence. They became more conscious than ever of 
the fact, that Christ’s person is the centre-poiut of all theology, 
and that every truth stands connected with the Son of God 
coming in the flesh. The historical fact, in other words, the 
miracle of the Incarnation as the great fact of history, to which 
all previous revelation looked forward, and to which all that yet 





* Das Neuve und Mannichfaltige des Christlichen Lebens (p, 155). Berlin. 
1840. 
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awaits the world is constantly referred, entered into the think- 
ing of theologians, as well as into the religion of Christians, to 
a larger measure than before. It was seen to be a DOCTRINE, 
only because it was a FacT. In England, too, as in Germany, 
in such a crisis as this, it must be felt that the Christian Church 
is originally based on the historic Christ of the four gospels, 
and that the theology of the Incarnation must enter as fully 
into the thinking of our country. This will be more than 
match for the negation. Christ manifest in the flesh, and re- 
vealed ip the word, will be seen in a new light as the grand 
pillar of all, the unique source of life and power. 

2. Nor is it less necessary that the school of doubt be con- 
fronted by a theology that builds itself on the fact that CuRIs- 
TIANITY IS SELF-EVIDENCED, and seen, like the sun, by its own 
light. The irresolute and feeble mental condition that har- 
bours doubt only tends to enervate all, and achieves nothing in 
the kingdom of God. An undoubting and assured theology, 
such as Calvinism undiluted alone can give, is demanded. 

3. We must also add, that two forces now confront each 
other—a negative theology, which makes Christianity a non- 
entity, an idea; and an epoch of revival, which sees a mighty 
power breaking forth from Christianity. The real extinction 
of this negation will come, not from theology, but from the 
spirit of revival. They who attach themselves to the one, 
oppose the other; and it were happy if the potency of these 
revivals were on all sides duly appreciated by the opponents of 
this negation, if they were considered, as they are in their 
true character, interpositions of the Church’s Everlasting 
Head to usher in a new creative epoch, to purify theology, to 
make religion a power, and to rally his people to some con- 
verging point. The one party reduces Christianity to idea, 
the other views it as the mighty power of God to make all 
things new. The one rests in a Pantheistic—we might rather 
call it a pandemonistic—idea ; the other rests and abides in the 
Incarnate Son as a living reality, the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God, the source of all life and holiness. ni 





Art. XI.—The Fulfilment of Prophecy.* 


THE predictions uttered by the prophets were real disclosures 
of future events, and must therefore of necessity always be 





* This article, handling the general aspects of prophecy rather than the views 
of any particular school of prophetical interpretation, is extracted from the 
January number of the Princeton Review.—Hd. B. & F. E. R. 
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accomplished, Luke xxiv. 44. The denial of this rests upon a 
radical misconception of the nature of prophecy. If it were of 
merely human origin, no fulfilment in any proper sense could 
be expected. Even if there should be a fortuitous correspond- 
ence with the future, this would not be the necessary completing 
of the word which was spoken. Prophecy, however, came not 
in old time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 2 Peter i 21. It pro- 
eceded from Him to whom the future, equally with the past and 
the present, is naked and opened, and whose word cannot 
return unto him void, Isa. lv. 11. This removes it entirely 
out of the region of vague anticipations, the forebodings of 
hope or fear, shrewd conjectures, calculations from existing 
causes, fictions by which actual history was clothed in a pro- 
phetic dress, or frauds giving that out as prediction which was 
written after the event. It is evident, too, that there is no 
antecedent necessity limiting the range of a prophet’s vision. 
It need not be confined to what has been called his own poli- 
tical horizon, to events of the proximate future, of which there 
were indications already discernible. The omniscient Spirit 
can with equal ease reveal the remotest future, and describe 
what was to occur in far distant ages, with the same precision 
and accuracy as what was close at hand. The only restriction 
upon the extent or the definiteness of prophetic revelations is 
that which arises from the will of God in general or in each 
individual case. 

As the prophet is not omniscient, and discerns the future not 
by any inherent faculty, but only as it is made known to him, 
he cannot disclose everything that shall take place hereafter, 
nor even all that relates to the events of which he actually 
speaks; but simply what is divinely revealed and as it is revealed 
to him. And inasmuch as these revelations form part of a Divine 
plan having for its end the training of the people, their nature 
and extent must of course be conditioned by this design. It is 
not, therefore, to be expected that prophecy will furnish such a 
record of the future as history does of the past. Their respective 
aims are quite different. It is not the knowledge of the future, 
as such, which prophecy seeks to communicate. In fact, there 
would be manifest objections to such a disclosure of the future as 
would interfere with the freedom of the actors in the events 
agen and as might lead the enemies of the truth to com- 

ine to defeat the prediction, or give them occasion to say that 
its fulfilment was brought about by the designed agency of its 
friends. It uses the future, and that not of one, but of all 
periods, for the instruction of the present. It hence contem- 
plates the future from its own particular point of view, and 
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with a definite design, by which it is guided both in its choice of 
materials and its mode of presenting them. 

The divergence of the prophetic from the historical mode of 
representation is regarded by Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, and 
others, as a sequence from the revelation by vision. Put this 
view is open to several objections. J. The vision does not 
necessarily involve a departure from the forms of history, or 
forbid the exhibition of the objects revealed in their historical 
order and relations. The communications made to Abraham 
in vision (Gen. xv. 13-16), and that to Daniel (xi, xii), 
contain events and dates, just as they might be supposed to be 
recorded after the occurrence. The reason given is, therefore, 
inadequate. 2. It is likewise unfounded. It rests upon a 
theory which, to say the least, is insecure—that the prophets 
received all their revelations in the state of ecstatic vision, and 
while their ordinary consciousness was suspended. The same 
departure from historical forms characterises those prophecies 
in which there is no appearance of a vision, as those in which 
there is. 3. It is unnecessary There is a better mode of 
accounting for the phenomenon in question. The mode of pro- 
phetic representation may be illustrated, as has been seen, from 
the sense of sight; but this is only an illustration, not the 
actual rationale of the process. The true key, as has been 
shewn already in the general, and as will be exhibited hereafter 
in detail, is to be found in the peculiar design of prophecy lead- 
ing to the contemplation of the future from its own particular 
point of view. 4. It is superficial. Even if the prophets 
received no revelations except in vision, and the peculiarities 
found in prophecy were necessarily involved in that mode of 
communication, the important question would still remain 
unanswered—Why was that mode of revelation selected which 
led to this peculiar form of representation? The answer to 
this question will shew, that instead of being a defect, a dis- 
advantage necessarily attendant upon prophetic disclosures, as 
this theory tacitly assumes, it is a striking feature of their 
adaptation to their end. It was impressed upon them because 
they would thus more effectually subserve the purpose of the 
people’s instruction. 

The prophetic differs from the historical mode of representa- 
tion chiefly in two respects. The first concerns the time, and 
the second the form of the events predicted. There is in pro- 
phecy very commonly a neglect of the relations of time. It 
was not for the most part necessary, in order to the lesson to 
be drawn from future events, that anything should be known as 
to the time of their occurrence, their precise duration, or the 
intervals which were to separate them. Such knowledge might 
minister to a vain curiosity; but instead of furthering the ends 
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of prophetic instruction, might tend rather to contravene them. 
It was accordingly withheld. “One day is with the Lord asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” Time is not 
an element to be regarded in the consideration of his plans. 
What he will bring to pass in distant ages reveals his present 
purposes and the existing features of his government as really 
as though it were just at hand. But while the time is thus 
unessential to the lesson to be conveyed, the revelation of it 
might defeat the design of the lesson itself. That which is 
remote, or which will be long in maturing, loses its effect in 
spite of its truth and importance. Thus a future judgment of 
God, however distant, is in its proper nature a warning to 
transgressors ; and yet the knowledge that it was still far off, 
and especially the revelation of the precise manner of its occur- 
rence, might convert it for the preseut into a temptation to 
carnal security. Prophecy, therefore, eliminates this disturbing 
element. It presents the objects themselves without regard 
to qualities so unessential and variable as distance and dura- 
tion. They can thus be contemplated more in their true cha- 
racter and with a greater likelihood of their producing their 
proper effect. No false statement is ever made in regard to the 
time of an event predicted; there is no error in the prophecy, 
nothing which needs correction. The time is simply not 
revealed. As the Saviour said to ,his inquiring disciples, 
Acts i. 7, “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own power.” It is necessary 
for him who would trace the fulfilment of prophecy upon the 
pages of history to bear this in mind, lest he involve himself in 
the error at the start, of imposing restrictions upon it which 
are foreign to its nature. 

In certain cases, indeed, where any important end was to be 
answered by it, the time was definitely revealed. Thus to 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 13, the four hundred years of the oppres- 
sion of his seed; to Isaiah vii. 8, the sixty-five years within 
which Ephraim was to cease being a people; xvi. 14, the three 

ears to the humbling of Moab, qualified as the years of a hire- 
ing, to denote the exactness of their measurement; xxi. 16, 
the one year to the reduction of Kedar; xxiii. 17, the seventy 
years of Tyre’s depression; to Jeremiah xxix. 10, the seventy 
years of the captivity in Babylon ; to Habakkuk i 5, its occur- 
rence in the lifetime of his hearers; to Daniel ix. 24-26, the 
seventy weeks to Messiah’s coming. In other cases, where the 
precise time was not important and was not made known, it 
was nevertheless desirable to give some idea of relative dura- 
tion. This may perhaps be the case with the three hundred 
and ninety and the forty days representative of the guilt or 
punishment of Israel and Judah, Ezek. iv. 5,6; with the seven 
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years that Israel shall be burning the weapons, and the seven 
months that they shall be burying the dead of the host of Gog, 
Ezek. xxxix. 9,12; and in the book of Revelation, the three 
years and a half of the humiliation of the church, the three 
days and a half of the triumph of Antichrist, and the thousand 
years of the reign of the saints. These are sufficient to shew 
that prophetic disclosures of time, whether with absolute or 
relative exactness, are not impossible. The Divine purpose and 
foreknowledge embrace the times of all events as well as the 
events themselves, Eccles. iii. 1. And there is nothing in the 
nature of prophecy to prevent this from being made known, 
whenever the aims of the revelation may require it. 

Generally speaking, however, as has been observed already, 
the zelations of time are disregarded. This may be done in 
four different ways, which may be respectively denominated the 
logical, the complex, the apotelesmatic, and the generic. 1. The 
logical method is when events are grouped agreeably to their 
affinities or their relation of cause and effect, irrespective of 
their chronological position. Thus a denunciation of the penalty 
may follow immediately upon a charge of sin, because these are 
indissolubly linked together, whatever interval of time may 
separate them. And any event in the progress of God’s plan 
of grace may be set in connection with the ultimate result to 
which it looks, and of which it is a necessary or important ante- 
eedent. The curse upon Canaan, Gen. ix. 25, did not enter 
upon its accomplishment until ages after it had been uttered. 
The promise to the patriarchs, Gen. xxvi. 4, was that they should 
have a numerous posterity, possess the land of their sojourn- 
ings, and all nations should be blessed in them. The salvation 
of the world is here joined with the multiplication of their 
descendants and their settlement in Canaan, and there is no 
intimation that the events may not be simultaneous or imme- 
diately successive. The last two events were important steps 
in the Divine plan of preparation for the first ; they were links 
in the chain of causes by which it was to be brought about. It 
is true that many other links were necessary to complete the 
chain. Thousands of years must elapse after Joshua has given 
the tribes their inheritance, before the ultimate issue is accom- 
plished. But the necessary connection still holds good, and 
the word of the prediction puts those things together which in 
the purpose of God are so joined. So too Habakkuk, in the 
midst of a prediction of the fall of Babylon, introduced the 
statement, ii. 14, that the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea 
This is not because the world was to be converted on the instant 
of Babylon’s overthrow, but because the destruction of that 
great oppressing power was one of the necessary antecedents 
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to the perfect triumph and the universality of the kingdom of 
God. This hostile heathen empire was an obstacle that must 
first be removed out of the way before the destined end could 
come, The intervening ages, however great to human view, 
are a mere point of time to the eternal God, and cannot break 
that sure connection which the Most High has established. 

It is also quite usual with the prophets to present events in 
classes according to their respective characters, instead of being 
governed by the accidental order of time. Thus Joel in his 
. prophecy throws together all the evils to be experienced by the 
chosen people under the symbol of the ravages of locusts ; then 
the blessings they were to experience; and finally, the judg- 
ments upon their foes. The logical order here pursued is not 
to be mistaken for the chronological. They were not first to 
suffer all the evils that were ever to come upon them before a 
single blessing was enjoyed; nor were all their blessings to 
be received before any portion of the deserved punishment 
was meted to their foes) These are intermingled in vatious 
proportions throughout the entire course of history, but they 
are here arranged according to their respective affinities, for 
the sake of more distinct presentation. Isaiah, also, in the 
foresight of Sennacherib’s invasion, chap. x. 1}, promises the 
fall of that oppressor, and the coming and kingdom of Messiah ; 
and in the foresight of the Babylonish captivity, chap. xl 66, 
blends the deliverance by Cyrus with the salvation by Christ, 
In like manner Jeremiah, chap. xxxiii., connects the coming of 
the Messiah with the return from Babylon; and Zechariah, 
ix. 8, 9, connects it with the protection from Greek invasion. 
And in fact, as a general rule, the Messiah is included in every 
prophetic picture of the coming good. This is not because 
Christ was to appear immediately upon the occurrende of the 
inferior blessings with which he is thus associated, but because 
in every representation of the good things in reserve, he claimed 
@ prominent place. The prophets may not have known, and 
the people probably did not know, the length of the intervening 
periods ; they may indeed not have suspected the existence of 
any interval whatever. It may, for example, have been ima- 
gined, until Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks prevented 
such misapprehension, that Christ would come immediately upon 
the termination of the exile. This inference might have been 
drawn from the prophecies ; but that it would be so, is nowhere 
stated. They did not reveal the time of his first coming, any 
more than the prophecies of the New Testament do that of his 
second. And it may have been designed for wise reasons, that 
the Jewish church, like the Christian, should be kept in con- 
stant expectation of the appearing of the Lord. 

2. In foretelling events which occupy long periods in their 
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performance, and which advance by successive stages to com- 
plete accomplishment, the prophets sometimes adopt the com- 
plex method of representation. Instead of confining attention 
to some one epoch, and describing the event as it then appears, 
they present a more comprehensive view by condensing the 
whole into a single picture. The characteristic features which 
it assumes in different periods, belong still to one common sub- 
ject, and are properly included in its complete delineation. 
Thus, the fall of a great empire is commonly not accomplished 
in a moment, but by a long succession of reverses and a gradual 
wasting away of its strength. The heavy blow which initiates 
this process of decline, may be separated by centuries from the 
complete ruin by which it is concluded. The prophets, how- 
ever, give to the whole its proper unity and connection by 
exhibiting it in a single scene. ‘Thus Isaiah, xiii. 17-22, links 
the capture of Babylon by the Medes with its final and utter 
desolation. True, it continued to be a great and flourishing 
city long after the time of Cyrus. But its decline then began ; 
and the eye of the prophet was enabled w look forward from 
its beginning to its termination, and to foresee what lay so far 
beyond the reach of human calculation that it required ages for 
its development. So too, God’s work of judgment is one. It 
is one continued exercise of his punitive justice which inflicts 
deserved punishment upon his enemies in the course of this 
world’s history and at its final consummation. The prophets 
often bring this connection into view by linking divine judg- 
ments upon particular nations with the final judgment upon the 
whole world. Thus Isaiah, chap. xiii, in depicting the full of 
Babylon, connects with it, verses 6-13, the day of the Lord in 
which the sun and stars shall be darkened, the world shall be 
punished for its evil, and the earth removed out of its place. 
This did not occur when Babylon was overthrown. But its fall 
is here set in its place in the grand drama of judgment, whose 
closing scene shall involve convulsions of nature such as are 
there described, and inflictions of wrath upon the entire world 
of transgressors. In the same way, and for the same reason, 
our Lord, in Matt. xxiv., links the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world. Zechariah, ix. 9, 10, speaks in the same 
breath of the King of Jerusalem riding upon an ass, and exer- 
cising a dominion from sea to sea, because the work of Christ, 
embracing both his humiliation and his exaltation, is viewed in 
its totality. So Joel, ii. 28-32, connects the effusion of the 
Spirit upon all flesh with which the new dispensation opened, 
with the turning of the sun into darkness and the moon into 
blood, with which it is to close. Both characteristically belong 
to the Messianic period, which is here presented in its unity. 
This same method is sometimes poetically employed in descrip- 
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tions of the past, as in David’s retrospect of God’s goodness in 
his own previous history, Psalm xviii., in which he blends to- 
gether all the deliverances cf his past life; and in his review of 
God’s mercies shewn to Israel, Psalm Ixviii., which are contem- 
plated in the aggregate: different expressions are suggested b 
individual acts of grace in different periods, but these are 
regarded not by themselves so much, as component parts of one 
continued course of gracious dealing. . 

3. In dealing with the same class of objects as that already 
referred to—viz., those which require long periods for their 
mature development, the prophets sometimes employ another 
method. Instead of blending the separate phases of its pro- 
gress in a single scene, they describe one to the exclusion of 
the rest. And as the best adapted to their purpose, they 
select the last—that in which the object spoken of reaches its 
consummation, and appears in its completed form. Its true 
nature is in this most fully unfolded, aud most distinctly seen. 
This may be called the apotelesmatic method. It is such a 
method as a naturalist might employ in describing a plant or 
an animal: he would speak of it, not as it was in the earlier 
stages of its growth, but after it had reached its maturity. 
And a political philosopher who desired to convey a distinct 
idea of the constitution of a state or empire, would speak of it, 
not as it was when imperfectly organised and only partially 
formed, but when it had attained to its most complete condition. 
It is thus that the prophets most frequently speak of the king- 
dom of Christ. Without delaying upon the feebleness of its 
inception, the slow degrees by which it was to win its way, or 
the centuries which would elapse before it had done its work, 
they hasten upon the first mention of it to describe its triumph 
and glory. And this is the exhibition best suited to give cor- 
rect ideas of its character. It is not by its period of struggle, 
its times of oppression from without and corruption withia, that 
it is to be judged, but by what it shall be when all opposition has 
been vanquished, and it is allowed, without restraint or foreign 
commixture, to put on its own proper form and adequately reveal 
its true nature. Hence, the prophets no sooner speak of Mes- 
siah’s coming, than they describe the period of universal peace 
and holiness which he shall inagurate, the glory of his domi- 
nion, and the submission of all nations beneath his sway. In 
Isa. xi., the coming forth of the rod out of the stem of Jesse is 
followed by the wolf dwelling with the lamb, and the leopard 
lying down with the kid. In Dan. ii. 44, the mention of the 
setting up of the kingdom of heaven is connected with the 
breaking to pieces of all opposing kingdoms. 

4. The last method is that of generic prophecies. These are 
predictive, not of individual events, but of a series of events, in 
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each of which they have a separate fulfilmeut. They are com- 
monly such as reveal a particular principle in the divine admi- 
nistration, which secures a fixed result from given antecedents. 
As often, consequently, as the prescribed conditions exist, so 
often the predicted consequence will follow. Our Lord an- 
nounced this rule in the case of his own predictions, Matt. xxiv. 
28, Luke xvii. 37, when interrogated by his disciples as to their 
accomplishment, ‘“ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.” The threatening, Deut. iv. 25, 
etc., of punishment at the hands of the heathen in case of trans- 
gression, and the accompanying promise of returning mercy in 
case of repentance, were fulfilled again and again throughout 
Israel’s entire history ; the book of Judges is from beginning to 
end a record of their repeated accomplishment in the period to 
which they relate. The voice crying in the wilderness, “ Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord,” Isa. xl 3, was fulfilled in various 
instruments who, by calling the people to forsake their sins, 
— the way for God’s gracious visits, before John the 

ptist preached repentance as the forerunner of his personal 
appearing. The outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh pro- 
mised by Joel ii. 28, belongs not only to the day of Pentecost, 
but to every age of the Christian church. As prophecies of 
this description contemplate a succession of events, which, 
though they are alike exemplifications of the same general law, 
may differ widely in every other feature, it is manifest that 
they cannot be accurately adapted to all the circumstances of 
every one. Three courses were here possible; and they have 
been severally adopted in different cases. The prophetic de- 
scription might in the first place be made to coincide precisely 
with one of the events, that, for example, which was most 
important in itself, or in which the common idea of the whole 
was to be most fully realised, without any note being taken of 
the divergence, in less essential points, of others which were of 
less consequence, or in which the idea found a less complete 
embodiment. Or, secondly, it might be partially accommodated 
to them all, or to several of them, instead of exactly represent- 
ing any one by borrowing individual traits from different events 
and blending them together. Or, finally, the prophecy may be 
restricted to what is common to them all, every allusion to 
points in which they differ being excluded, or at least the 
description couched in such terms as by the varying extent of 
their signification are capable of being applied alike to all. 
Thus the prediction, Deut. xviii. 18, is generic, and contem- 
plates the entire prophetic order culminating in Christ. The 
expressions em ta are applicable to all, but find their highest 
application in him. Again, the prediction, 2 Sam. vii. 12-16 
the perpetua] royalty of the seed of David, is, of course 
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generic, and embraces all his descendants who sat upon the 
theocratic throne, including the last and the greatest who now 
holds the kingdom. Some of its expressions are conformed to 
one, others to another of the subjects to which it was intended 
to apply. “He shall build a house for my name,” is spoken of 
Solomon’s material structure and of Christ’s spiritual temple. 
The threatened chastisement in case of iniquity belongs to Solo- 
mon and his merely human successors. The stablishing of the 
throne for ever took place in the person of Christ. “I will be 
his father, and he shall be my son,” was, in a limited sense, true 
of Solomon and the mortal race of kings descended from him ; 
in its strict and proper sense it belongs exclusively to Christ, 
Heb. i. 5. Isaiah employs, in his later prophecies, the title 
“the servant of the Lord” in a double application at once to 
the chosen people and to the great Redeemer who was to arise 
from amongst them. They had the common commission, though 
fulfilled by them in very unequal measure, to perpetuate and 
spread the true religion ; and in the execution of this task both 
would be exposed to injurious treatment and severe suffering, 
issuing in a glorious reward. That Israel has a part in these 
predictions, is shewn by his very name being given to the ser- 
vant of the Lord, xlix. 3, and by the unfaithfulness with which 
he is charged, which could only apply to him, xli, 19. And 
yet the part of the Messiah so outweighed that of Israel in 
intrinsic moment, and the appellation, “servant of the Lord,” 
belongs to the Messiah in so much higher a sense, that the 
terms of the prediction are throughout conformed to his fulfil- 
ment of it, and that even in things so exclusively true of him 
as his vicarious atonement, ch. liii. The fulfilment by Israel 
falls within the territory covered by the prediction, and, so far 
as it goes, corresponds with the inspired description. But the 
work of the Messiah is precisely coincident with it, accomplish- 
ing it in every particular. 

The double or multiple sense of prophecy, as far as that has 
any foundation in fact, finds its explanation in what has just 
been stated. This does not denote a mystical or hidden sense 
of the words used, or that they are empJoyed in any other than 
their ordinary and proper import. But the expressions of certain 
prophecies were so framed under the guidance of the Spirit, 
whether with or without the knowledge of the original writer 
and readers, as to apply with more or less exactness to distinct 
subjects. The same fact or principle which is represented in 
the one, appears likewise in the other, but in greater perfection ; 
and the prophecy is so drawn as to cover both, in its more 
limited and lower sense answering to one, in its larger and 
higher sense to the other. This may be done not only where 
both events lie in the future, but where one is already past. 
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Thus the Messianic Psalms have a partial application to expe- 
riences in the life of David or Solomon, or, as Ps. viii., to man 
in general; but the terms employed would be extravagant, if 
nothing more was intended by them. There is no other 
adequate explanation of them but their additional reference to 
Christ. 

It may be remarked here, that while some prophecies are 
manifestly and in their primary intent generic, having in the 
strict and proper sense repeated fulfilments, there is a generic 
element more or less involved in all prophecies. Even when 
the original reference is exclusively to individual facts, these 
nevertheless represent general laws in God's providence or plan 
of grace. The facts may not occur again in that precise form, 
but the laws are permanent, and will have other exemplifica- 
tions. And these, though not comprehended within the direct 
and immediate scope of the prophecy, are demanded by its 
spirit. This is the explanation of the fact that later prophets, 
in adopting the language of their predecessors, not infrequently 
make a new application of it. This is mostly more than an 
arbitrary accommodation of familiar words to a different subject. 
The new application is really involved in the old, being only a 
fresh exhibition of the same essential principle. When Jere- 
miah (xlviii. 43, 44) repeats in application to Moab what Isaiah 
had said of the whole earth (xxiv. 17, 18), or repeats of him- 
self (xi. 19) what Isaiah had said of Messiah (liii. 7), or when 
Nahum (i. 15) employs that language of Nineveh’s overthrow 
which Isaiah (lii. 7) had used of a different subject, it is each 
time only another instance of the working of the same general 
law. And when the book of Revelation resumes the ancient 
prophecies respecting Babylon in its denunciations of Antichrist, 
the apostle would thereby intimate that the fundamental idea 
of those prophecies is still in force, and that the same reasons 

rounded on the attributes and purposes of God which accom- 
plished the fall of the chief foe of the Old Testament church, 
certify a like destiny to its New Testament counterpart. 

It has now been seen in what various ways prophecy may 
neglect the element of time, and how it may depart from the 
chronological arrangement of the facts predicted, for the sake 
of substituting other modes of grouping them better adapted to 
its purpose. It may, in like manner, and for similar reasons, 
present future objects under another than their strictly histori- 
cal form. ‘The design of this, as of the preceding peculiarity 
of prophecy, is twofold—viz , the partial obscuring of the events 
revealed, and the greater distinctness and force of the lessons 
conveyed. It was not the will of God to make the future known 
with exactness beforehand, or to enable men precisely to anti- 
cipate the disclosures of history. Too great distinctness might, 
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as has been before observed. have frustrated or interfered with 
the very end for which the future was revealed at all. It was 
his purpose rather to awaken general expectations, and furnish 
such a description of events as might readily be recognised 
after, not before, they actually occurred. It was his pu 
likewise to instruct the people by these revelations in his plans 
of grace and of providential administration. But this did 
not make it necessary to reveal the precise mode in which 
future events would take place, or the exact shape which they 
would assume, any more than it required a disclosure of the 
time of their occurrence, 1t might, and it did in fact, really 
contribute to render these lessons more intelligible and impres- 
sive to their original hearers, that they were dressed in familiar 
and striking forms, which nevertheless truly represevted the 
essential ideas and principles involved, in place ef employing the 
unknown and more prosaic form to be assumed when they should 
come to pass in actual history. 

This departure from historical forms was grounded in no 
antecedent necessity. No limitation can of course be put upon 
the foreknowledge of God, and there was nothing in the nature 
of prophecy, or in the mode of its communication, to prevent 
the disclosure of any of the details of future history which the 
Most High chose to impart. Indeed, the practicability is set 
beyond question by the fact, that this was actually done with as 
much frequency and to as great an extent as was deemed needful 
or desirable. The subjugation and dispersion of the Jews, the 
overthrow and desolation of Babylon, Tyre, and other ancient 
states, the Babylonish captivity and the restoration by Cyrus, 
whose very name was predicted more than a certury before his 
birth, Isa. xliv. 28, as that of Josiah had previously been, and 
for a much longer time beforehand, | Kings xiii. 2; the succes- 
sion of the four great empires, with such details as Israel was 
particularly concerned to know; the birth of Christ of a virgin 
at Bethlehem, bis entry into Jerusalem on an ass, his sufferings 
and rejection by the covenant people, are instances of prophecies 
in which the future is to a greater or less extent literally and 
precisely described. 

When, however, prophecy departs from the historical form, 
one or two methods may be adopted ; the identity of the object 
predicted may be retained with a mere diversity of form, or an- 
other similar object may by a figur2 be substituted for it. 

1. The former is the case when an object of the future is 
spoken of, not a3 it shall actually be at the time of the fulfil- 
ment, but as it is at the time of the prediction. Those who 
were acquainted with the thing only under its existing form 
and name, would gain a readier and more accurate idea of 
what was intended, if it were spoken of as they knew it, than if 
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a novel nomenclature were adopted, or if it were exhibited in a 
strange dress, however exactly these might correspond with 
the actual future. Thus objects common to the two dispensa- 
tions, as a general rule, are called by their Old Testament 
names, and wear their Old Testament forms, even though the 
period contemplated by the prophecy is that of the new dis- 
pensation. The time had not yet come to reveal the changes 
which would be brought about at that eventful epoch. Thus, 
the people of God are constantly called Israel, their habitation 
Canaan, and the seat of God’s worship, or his dwelling-place, 
Jerusalem, Zion, or the temple. To indicate the conversion of 
the heathen to the true religion, they are represented as engaging 
in the ritual worship, erecting altars in their land, Isa. xix. 19 ; 
offering incense and pure oblations in every place, Mal. i. 11 ; 
keeping the feast of tabernacles, Zech. xiv. 16; paying annual 
or even monthly and weekly visits to Jerusalem, Isa. lxvi. 23 ; 
and enrolled amongst the Levitical priesthood, Isa. Ixvi. 2! ; 
although at the time to which these predictions refer, this par- 
ticular mode of worship would be abolished. The outpouring 
of the Spirit upon all flesh is described in forms peculiar to 
prophetic inspiration, Joel ii. 28, though that spiritual influence 
was in fact to manifest itself in the way of sanctification, rather 
than of immediate supernatural revelation. Names of nations 
hostile to the kingdom of God are used to designate those in 
whom this hostility is perpetuated, though at the period spoken 
of these nations no longer exist in their individuality—eg., 
Egypt and Edom, Joel iii. 19; the Assyrians, Micah v. 5, 6; 
the Philistines, Moab, and Ammon, Isa. xi. 14. The unity of 
the people of God under the Messiah, is represented by the 
healing of the breach between Judah and Israel, although this 
particular form of division and schism had ceased before his 
appearing, Isa. xi. 13; Jer. iii 18. Messiah is said to sit upon 
the throne of David, although the theocratic kingdom has in his 
hands entirely changed its form, Isa. ix. 7. It is carrying this 
same principle into the realm of figure when Messiah is called 
David, Ezek. xxxiv. 23, Hos. iii 5, and his forerunner is 
called Elijah, Mal. iv. 5, by which is meant not their personal 
reappearance, but their revival, so to speak, in the persons of 
others. This usage of prophecy is the more intelligible to us, 
as it has been perpetuated to a considerable extent in the cur- 
rent religious language of the day. Though the forms of the 
ancient dispensation have long since passed away, Israel, Zion, 
and Canaan, are as familiar to the most unlettered believer, in 
their application to the present and the future, as their modern 
equivalents. 

It is to be observed here that no false or inaccurate state- 
ments are made by the prophets in the cases now under con- 
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sideration ; there is not even the figurative substitution of one 
object for another to which it bears an analogy, but simply 
there is no disclosure made of the changes to be effected in the 
administration of the plan of grace. The two dispensations 
were not to be confused. Everything was not to be made 
known then which is revealed now ; just as everything is not 
made known now that is to be revealed hereafter. The com- 
munications respecting the future state, in which the present 
dispensation is to be swallowed up, are few and scanty. 
Glimpses are given, which impart some vague idea of the 
eternal world, but there is no such clear and connected account 
of it as would enable us to image to ourselves precisely what it 
is, and the language employed about it is borrowed from ob- 
jects in the present world. What new and unimagined forms 
are hidden beneath these expressions, none can tell. In like 
manner, while the old economy lasted, God did not see fit to 
lower its sacredness by untimely anticipations of the important 
changes to be made upon the introduction of the new economy. 
Limits were therefore set to the prophetic revelations, which 
they were rarely suffered to overstep. Glimpses were granted 
of the most distant future, not merely of the beginning, but of 
the end of the present dispensation, of the awful convulsions 
accompanying the final judgment, and of the new heavens and 
the new earth which are to succeed it. Still these were only 
glimpses ; no complete view was afforded them of the precise 
state of things when these events were to occur. From these 
momentary glimpses they invariably return to the representa- 
tion of the future under forms then existing. Isaiah connects 
with the new heavens and the new earth, chap. lxv. 17, &c., 
building houses and inhabiting them, planting vineyards and 
eating their fruit; and, Ixvi. 22, &c., the observance of new 
moons and sabbaths. Joel iii. 17, &c., and Zechariah xiv. 16, 
speak of what is to occur after the final overthrow of the ene- 
mies of God, in terms borrowed from the old theocracy and the 
Levitical service. 

2. The other. way in which prophecy may depart from the 
historical form of the objects predicted, is by the employment 
of figures in place of the real things intended. These answer 
the double purpose, which, as has been abundantly seen already, 
attaches to all the departures from the historical mode of repre- 
sentation. They tend both to concealment and to illustration. 
There is a vagueness and ambiguity attendant upon their use, 
which allows a general notion of the future, but forbids any 
exact anticipation of its actual events in their proper forms and 
minute details. At the same time there is a vividness and force 
imparted to the prophetic lessons, which is quite independent 
of the shape which will belong to these events when they come 
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to be converted into history. The truths respecting God's 
providential designs, or his plans of grace, which are to be con- 
veyed, are fully contained in the figures employed, these being 
divinely selected representations of the facts themselves. They 
can be understood, therefore, and appreciated, as well before the 
facts occur as after; by him who has no clear conception of 
what the facts shall be when verified in history, as by him who 
knows every particular of the fulfilment. 

The figurative form may consist in figures of speech or in 
symbols. Both are quite frequent. When Isaiah predicts, 
in. 2, “ The mountain of the Lord's house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains and shall be exalted above the 
hills ;’ or xxxv. 1, “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad fur them: and the desert shall rejoice moe | lneten as 
the rose ;” or xxix. 17, “ Lebanon shall be turned into a fruit- 
ful field, and the fruitful field shall be esteemed as a forest,” 
the words strictly taken denote physical changes, but, without 
doubt, moral changes of an analogous nature are the real things 
intended. 

Symbolical prophecies are those in which one class of objects 
is used as representatives of another; in which, accordingly, 
there is not merely the illustration of one thing by another, but 
an actual substitution. The symbol may be (a) presented to 
the senses, as in Zech. vi. }1, the high priest Joshua, crowned 
with silver and gold brought from Babylon, symbolizes Messiah 
as both priest and king, to whom all in distant lands should 
lend their aid. All the symbolical actions of the prophets are 
instances of the same kind. Or, (b) it may be exhibited in 
vision or in a dream, as the temple and its worship, Ezek. x1, 
etc. Symbolical of the future state of the theocracy, the image 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, Dan. ii., and the four beasts, ch. 
vii., signifying the four great empires of the ancient world, the 
ram and the he-goat, ch. viii, representing the Medo-Persian 
and Greek empires, and the man upon the red horse among the 
myrtle trees, Zech. i., denoting the angel of the Lord as the 
guardian of Israel. Or, (c) it may be simply described and 
thus partake of the nature of allegory, as the locusts, Joel i. 2, 
representing the foes of the covenant people; the marriage of 
Hosea to an unfaithful wife, Hosea i iii, representing God’s 
relation to transgressing Israel; the eagles and the cedar of 
Lebanon, Ezek. xvii. representing the monarchs of Babylon and 
Egypt, and the royal family of Judah ; the adulterous sisters, 
ch. xxiii., representing Judah and Israel. 

The didiculties connected with the interpretation of the 
symbolical prophecies are confessedly great. But this does not 
justify, on the one hand, the entire neglect with which they 

ve sometimes been treated, as though the difficulties were 
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insurmountable, and the time and labour bestowed upon them 
were simply thrown away. For these, too, are part of the 
revelation of God, and are profitable for instruction. Nor does 
it, on the other hand, justify the capricious treatment which 
they have so often received from those who have professed to 
expound them, and who have attributed to them significations 
at random, without any intelligible reason or consistent method. 
Anything can thus be made of them that the interpreter pleases. 
They thus become mere riddles, at which every one is at liberty 
to guess, but which no one can be sure of having solved. If 
there is to be any certainty in the interpretation, it must be 
conducted upon consistent and well established principles ; it 
must be based not upon random guess-work, but upon a careful 
investigation of their meaning, and a faithful use of all the aids 
by which this may be ascertained. These aids are of three 
sorts, viz.— 

1. The prominent qualities or associations of the symbol 
itself afford an indication of the thing signified. Things are 
chosen to represent others as symbols, which bear a resemblance 
to them in some marked respect, or which are commonly con- 
nected with them, and consequently are fit emblems of them, or 
naturally suggest them. It is true that symbols may be purely 
arbitrary and conventional. In this sense the letters of the 
alphabet may be said to be symbols of the sounds which they 
respectively represent. But there is no resemblance between 
the sign and the thing signified, and no natural association 
which links them together ; it is purely conventional. It does 
not appear that there are any symbols of this sort in the Scrip- 
tures, and especially in the writings of the prophets, with which 
We are at present concerned. All which are there found are 
naturally suggestive, by reason of some likeness to the thing 
signified, or an established connection with it; many of them 
are so appropriate and striking that they at once explain them- 
selves, Thus, locusts devastating a land, Joel i. are a natural 
emblem of foreign invaders; filthy garments, Zech. iii. 4, of 
sin ; reaping a harvest, Joel iii. 13, of cutting down those who 
are ripened for destruction or for ingathering ; eating a book, 
Ezek. iii. 1, of inwardly receiving its contents; a stream flow- 
ing from the temple, xlvii. 1, and healing the Dead Sea, of 
saving influences, reaching the most hopeless ; crowns, Zech. vi. 
11, commonly worn by monarchs, are a fit symbol of royalty ; 
fat kine and full ears of corn, of years of plenty; and Jean kine 
and thin ears, of years of famiue, Gen. xli. 26, 27, with which 
they are respectively associated. 

2. The resemblances and associations which obtain amongst 
different objects are so various and multiplied, however, that 
there would be great uncertainty in the interpretation of sym- 
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bols, if these were the only guides to their meaning. This may 
be remedied in some measure by having recourse to the second 
of the aids referred to, viz., established usage. Symbols must 
have a uniform signification, if they are to be an intelligible 
medium of communicating ideas. If the same symbol may 
have a different sense every time that it is employed, it ceases 
to be a vehicle of thought, for it will be impossible to tell which 
signification is to be attached to it in any given case. It is, 
indeed, conceivable that symbols, which bear an equally decided 
resemblance to distinct objects, might upon occasion be em- 
ployed to represent more than one, its particular signification 
being each time determined by the connection in which it 
stands ; just as words may have different senses, and yet all 
ambiguity be removed froin them by the mode of their employ- 
ment. The brazen serpent of Moses, Num. xxi. 8, if explamed 
according to the hypothesis of some eminent interpreters, will 
afford an illustration. This serpent, to which Israel was to 
look for healing, cannot, it is argued, represent the destroyer of 
the race, as in Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2, a meaning derived from asso- 
ciation with the tempter of Eve. Its sense is accordingly 
gathered from the symbolism of Egypt, where it was used to 
denote healing, as it was also in the worship of Asculapius 
among the Greeks and Romans. The most furmidable objec- 
tion to this ingenious hypothesis is its departure from the estab- 
lished meaning of the symbol. And upon this ground it is 
more natural to conclude, either that the serpent form is not in 
this case symbolical, or else that it retains its constant signitica- 
tion, aud the serpent exhibited to view, transfixed and harmless, 
indicates a victory over the destroyer. Although a diversity of 
meaning is perhaps possible in the symbols, therefore, it is not 
to be assumed without necessity, nor beyond the limits of that 
necessity. The strong presumption, in the absence of clear 
evidence to the contrary, is that each symbol has its own fixed 
and invariable sense. Consequently, the usage of a symbol once 
ascertained must, in most cases, if not in all, be held to deter- 
mine its meaning wherever it occurs. 

A number of the symbols of’ prophecy are borrowed from the 
Levitical institutions These had the advantage of being 
familiar, sacred, and significant of the very truths with which 
prophecy was mainly conversant. They are uniformly used in 
the signification belonging to them in their original connec- 
tion ; and if any moditications of the essential idea were to be 
expressed, this is done by varying the form of the symbol. 
Thus the cherubim, chap. i, and temple, chap. lx, of Ezekiel, 
and the candlestick of Zechariah, chap. iv. When the sym- 
bols are drawn from other sources, they are still, if possible, to 
be illustrated by parallel scriptural usage. In the absence of 
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this, welcome light may sometimes be cast upon the meaning 
by the symbolical use of the same object among other ancient 
nations, —s those with which Israel was brought into 
contact. It is not improbable that the prophets may have 
adopted symbols from the Babylonians, as Moses did from the 
Egyptians. And it is no more prejudicial to their inspiration 
to employ the language of symbols, which they found in vogue 
among the heathen, than the use of the Greek language, also 
borrowed from a heathen people, is to the inspiration of the 
apostles. It is simply the medium of communicating ideas 
which is adopted in either case, not the ideas themselves. 

3. In addition to the aids already mentioned, another, which 
leaves nothing to be desired wliere it is actually afforded, is the 
authoritative explanation of the symbols furnished by inspira- 
tion. This is sometimes directly given by the prophet himself, 
who, after having stated the symbol, adds the interpretation ; 
as Daniel, of the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, chap. ii. ; 
and Ezekiel, of the two eagles and the cedar, chap. xvii. ; or 
receives it from the Lord, as Jeremiah, of the visions of the 
almond-tree and seething-pot, &c., and the baskets of figs, chap. 
xxiv. 5; or from an angel, as Zechariah, or Daniel, of the 
visions of the four beasts and of the ram and the he-goat ; the 
explanation itself being sometimes enigmatical or designedly 
obscure, e. g., Zech. iv. 14. Or the needed commentary may be 
afforded in some later book of Scripturé, and especially in the 
New Testament, by our Lord or the apostles. Thus all doubt 
is precluded as to the meaning of the “Son of Man” in Daniel’s 
vision, chap. vii. 13, by our Lord’s constant application of the 
expression to himself, and especially by his citation of this very 

ge before Caiaphas. Matt xxvi. 64; and so the meaning of 
the little horn of Daniel’s fourth beast, chap. vii, is settled by 
Paul’s commentary upon it, 2 Thess. ii. 3, &. Or the explana- 
tion may be indirectly given, by mingling literal language with 
the description of the symbol. The thing signified is so blended 
in the prophet’s conception with the sign, which is in its real 
meaning identical with it, that language appropriate only to the 
former is frequently applied to the latter, thus affording a clue 
to what is actually intended. This mingling of the literal and 
the symbolical is sometimes even carried to the extent of intro- 
ducing literal objects along with the symbolical, or in the place 
of them, although this is chiefly confined to incorporeal beings, 
who, while retaining their identity, assume corporeal forms; 
e.g., the Angel of the Lord, and Satan, Zech. iii 1. The gene- 
ral scope of a prophecy, and the connection in which a symbol 
stands, may also indirectly afford a key, by suggesting the true 
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It is further necessary to the just interpretation of symbols, 
to observe, that all the subordinate details contained in the 
description of them need not have a separate significance in the 
thing represented. The use of one object as the symbol of 
another, implies certain prominent features of resemblance. 
Bat the similarity is of course limited by the nature of the 
case, and it is neither necessary nor possible that it should 
extend to every minor feature, and that the two objects should 
be in all respects precise counterparts. There will always be par- 
ticulars, therefore, which belong to a full account of the symbol, 
but which stand in no direct relation to the thing signified, and 
consequently possess no distinct significance. These may be 
introduced into the description, and they have their force in 
the more graphic portraiture of the symbol as a whole, but are 
entitled to nu separate part in the interpretation. The rule for 
distinguishing what is separately significant from what is not, 
is sufficiently simple in theory, whatever difficulty or embarrass- 
ment may attend its application in actual practice. It is that 
the sense of the entire symbol must first be ascertained. What- 
ever, then, rcally belongs to the likeness of the objects, is to be 
held to be significant. Whatever does not do this, or can only 
by forced and unnatural interpretations be brought into har- 
mony with the main intent of the whole, belongs merely to the 
filling up of the symbol, but not to its significant portions. 

Mr David N. Lord, who has written more largely and ear- 
nestly upon the subject of the figures and symbols of prophecy 
than any other person in this country, has done a valuable ser- 
vice by calling increased attention to the importance of the 
subject, the necessity of fixed rules and principles of interpre- 
tation, in order to exclude caprice, and to substitute certainty 
for wild conjecture, and the duty of gathering these principles 
from the Scriptures themselves. The laws of symbols, as 
deduced by him from scriptural usage, are the six following,* 
viz. 1. The symbol and that which it represents, resemble each 
other in the station they fill, the relations they sustain, and the 
agencies they exert in their respective spheres : that is, agents 
represent agents, not acts or effects; acts represent acts, not 
agents ; effects stand for effects, and conditions for conditions. 
2. The representative and that which it represents, are of dif- 
ferent species, kinds, or ranks, in all cases where the symbol is 
of such a nature or is used in such a relation that it can pro- 
perly symbolise something different from itself. 3. Where the 
agents or events to be represented are of a nature, or are to 
appear in conditions, that no symbol of a different order can 
properly represent them, they appear in the visions as their 
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own symbol. 4. When the symbol and that which it represents 
differ from each other, the correspondence between them extends 
to their chief parts, and the general elements or parts of the 
symbol denote corresponding parts in that which is symbolised. 
5. A single agent, in many instances, symbolises a combination 
and a succession of agents. Times, also, such as days, months, 
and years, represent combinations of days, and successions of 
months and years. 6. The names of symbols are their literal 
and proper names. 

It is not our purpose here to enter upon the detailed exami- 
nation or discussion of these rules. In the main they are 
undoubtedly correct, and yet in certain minor respects we con- 
ceive them to need, if not modification and correction, at least 
explanation. Thus for instance we should wish it to be under- 
stood, under the first rule, that the agents symbolised by agents 
need not be actual persons, but may be also personifications ; 
as when the omniscience of the angel of the Lord is represented 
by couriers coming from all parts of the earth to render up 
their report, Zech. i. 8-11, and war, famine, and death by the 
horsemen in the second, third, and fourth seals, Rev. vi. 4-8, 
And under the second and third rules, we would be disposed to 
claim that the sacred writer, and not the interpreter, is to be 
the judge whether a particular object can properly be repre- 
sented by a symbol of a different nature itself or not. 
These rules, however, and those propounded by the same author 
with regard to figurative language, supposing them to be admit- 
ted and accepted, do not have the sweeping consequences which 
he attributes to them, as though they settled at once and for 
ever all controverted questions upon prophetic subjects. His 
mistake consists in supposing that all questions of interpretation 
can be determined by mechanical rules with mathematical 
exactness, and that all exercise of discretion and judgment on 
the part of the interpreter may thus be entirely superseded, and 
that no need can exist of qualifying the results by the analogy 
of faith, the scope of the context, or the light of parallel passages, 
and that nothing need be left to be determined by the actual 
fulfilment. 

A most important question here arises—How can those pro- 
phecies which adhere to the historical form of future events be 
distinguished from those in which it is departed from? Both 
extremes of error have here led to the most serious results. The 
Jews, by a literal interpretation of what is figurative, deny the 
Messiahship of Jesus, because he failed to satisfy their carnal 
expectations of a temporal kingdom and a political deliverance. 
Modern unbelievers, by a figurative interpretation of what is 
literal, fritter away the evidence of divine foreknowledge, aud 
convert everything into vague anticipation In Mr Lord's 
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opinion this is a very simple matter, and may be readily deter- 
mined in every case by the application of his rules of figurative 
language. But neither these nor any other rules enable any one, 
from the bare inspection of the terms of individual prophecies, 
irrespective of other aids, and especially of the fulfilment, to 
determine what was literal and what figurative in the predic- 
tions which have been already accomplished, such as those 
respecting the Messiah or the nations of antiquity. They can- 
not, consequently, be accepted as a safe and adequate solution 
in the case of those which are yet unaccomplished. 

The following suggestions embrace all that we conceive 
essential upon this subject. 

1. In prophecies which have been already accomplished, the 
surest criterion is to be found in the fulfilment. This is the 
authoritative explanation by God, in his providence, of what he 
intended in his word. Thus, that Christ should rise from the 
dead before he saw corruption, Ps. xvi. 10; that his garments 
should be parted, and lots cast upon his vesture, Ps. xxii. 18 ; 
that vinegar should be given him in his thirst, Ps. lxix. 2] ; 
that thirty pieces of silver should be paid for his betrayal, Zech. 
xi. 12; that he should enter Jerusalem upon an ass, Zech. ix 9, 
are shewn by the event to have been literally intended. The 
drying up of the river of Egypt, Isa. xix. 5, exalting the valleys 
and making low the mountains and hills, Isa. xl. 4, the coming 
of Elijah, Mal. iv. 5, are shewn to have been figurative. In the 
application of this criterion, however, care should be taken to 
ascertain whether the prophecy is entirely fulfilled. For, if 
there be a residuum still awaiting accomplishment, that which 
is only figuratively true of past fulfilments, may be destined to 
come to literally hereafter. Thus the darkening of the 
heavenly edies, Isa. xiii. 10, is figurative, if the prophecy is not 
intended to reach beyond the fall of Babylon; but if it have 
relation likewise to the end of the world, it may be literally 
meant. 

2. The comparison of other prophecies in the Old or the New 
Testament, relating to the same subject, affords a valuable cri- 
terion. The figures of one passage may be shewn to be such 
by the literal statements, or by the figures of another with 
which they would be incompatible if literally understood. Thus 
the conversion of the heathen is represented in some passages 
by their building altars and offering sacrifices in their own land, 
Isa. xix. 19, 21, and that in all parts of the earth, Mal. i. 11; 
in others, by their going up to Jerusalem to worship, Isa. ii. 3, 
Zech. xiv. 16. Joel iii. 18, says that a fountain shall come forth 
of the house of the Lord and shall water the valley of Shittim. 
Ezekiel xlvii. 1, &c., makes it a river running into the Dead 
Sea. According to Zech. xiv. 8, only half the waters flow into 
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the Dead Sea, and the other half into the Mediterranean. These 
accounts are inconsistent if an actual stream is described, but 

uite harmonious if it isa symbol. In Ezek. xxxviii. 2, Gog is 
the prince of the land of Magog; in Rev. xx. 8, Gog and Magog 
are both nations. The heathen are sometimes spoken of as 
destined to be destroyed in the days of Messiah by immediate 
divine judgments, Joel iii. 11, &c., sometimes as subjugated by 
Israel, Isa. xi. 14; sometimes as yielding not a coerced, but a 
voluntary service, Ps, lxxii. 11, Isa. xlix. 22; and sometimes as 
leagued with Israel on terms of equality, Isa. xix. 24, 25. Am- 
mon was to be blotted from existence, Ezek. xxv. 7, 10, and yet 
to be an object of future mercy, Jer. xlix, 6. It is in one place 
declared that noxious animals shall be extirpated, Ezek. xxxiv. 
25, and in another that they shall change their nature, Isa. xi. 
6. These various statements are in mutual conflict, if literally 
understood, but perfectly consistent as figures. Care must be 
taken in the application of this rule also, not to be misled by 
apparent discrepancies which are not really such. There is no 
conflict, for instance, between the predictions of Messiah in his 
humiliation, and in his glory ; both may in succession be lite- 
rally fulfilled. 

3. It is the doctrine of the New Testament that the restric- 
tions of the old economy, with its peculiar theocratic and cere- 
monial institutions, are now abolished, The ceremonial services 
were weak and beggarly elements, Gul. iv. 9, suited only to the 
childhood of the church; a system of restraint imposed during 
its minority, but now removed ; a yoke of bondage which it is 
inconsistent with Christian freedom to reimpose, Acts xv. 10; 
a shadow of good things, which has given place to the gospel 
substance, Heb. x. 1. Henceforth the people of God are his 
temple, and it is no longer requisite to worship in Jerusalem, 
John iv. 21. The wall which separated Jews and Gentiles 
is thrown down, Eph. ii. 14, &c. Christ’s unchangeable priest- 
hood leaves no room for priests on earth, nor his perfect atone- 
ment for other sacrifices. The apostle expressly declares, 
Heb. x. 2, that as soop as a complete expiation for sin is ac- 
complished, sacrifices must cease to be offered. Consequently, 
if any prediction speaks of these obsolete forms in connection 
with Messianic times, it must be understood, not according to 
its letter, but according to its spirit. In all that is said of 
the temple and the ritual and pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and 
the entire circle of objects associated with these legal services, 
those things must have been regarded by the spirit of inspira- 
tion which now occupy their place and have the same essential 
meaning. 

4. The figurative character of a prophecy is often stated ur 
suggested: as when Daniel appends an explanation to his 
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symboelical visions, ch. vii. 8. Ezekiel, xxxvii. 11, declares the 
resurrection of the dry bones to mean the restoration of Israel. 
Joel employs expressions, ii. 4, 5, 20, implying that the locusts 
which he describes were hostile armies. Zechariah says, x. 11, 
he shall pass through the sea affliction (not with affliction, as 
in the English version), shewing that he did not mean a literal 
sea, but affliction represented under that figure. The wine-cup 
of which the nations were to drink, is explained, Jer. xxv. 15, 
to be God's fury. 

5. Where the terms of a prediction stand in evident relation 
to the past history of the chosen people, or to typical events 
and institutions, there is reason to suspect that these may be 
figuratively employed. It is a common thing with the prophets 
to represent the past as repeated in the future ; not because it 
is to occur again in precisely the same form, but because the 
same divine attributes or the same principles of the divine 
administration which were therein exhibited, shall be again 
displayed with equal power and clearness. Thus they foretell 
a second miracle of dividing the Red Sea, Isa. xi. 15; a fresh 
leading through the wilderness, Ezek. xx. 34-38; bringing 
water from the rock, Isa. xlviii. 2! ; the pillar of cloud and 
fire, Isa. iv. 5; raining fire and brimstone at once on Sodom, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 22; the renewal of the harmless estate of Para- 
dise, Isa. xi. 6-8, Ixv. 25. These represent deliverances, trials, 
blessings, and judgments, of like character and equally con- 
spicuous, but not necessarily of the same form which is here 
described. 

6. If the literal explanation would involve physical impos- 
sibility, or a manifest incongruity, this is a clear index of the 
figurative character of a prediction. Thus Ezekiel shews that 
he did not intend a literal temple by assigning to it such 
measures, that Mount Moriah would not be large enough to 
afford it a site, xlii. 16; the apostle John does the same in 
regard to the new Jerusalem, by declaring that its height 
should be twelve thousand furlongs, equal to its length and its 
breadth, Rev. xxi. 16; Joel shews the locusts to be figurative, 
by making the same swarm perish in two different seas, ch. ii. 
20; and in the prophecy respecting Gog, the extravagance of 
the time devoted to burning their weapons and burying their 
dead, is designed to give an intimation of its figurative character, 
Ezek. xxxix. 12. ‘ 

7. The general character of a prophet may afford some hints 
as to the way in which a particular passage occurring in his 
writings is to be understood. The more largely he deals in 
figures, the greater the probability of their employment in any 
given case. So the general character of a prophecy, whether 
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literal or figurative, may throw light upon the proper mode of 
understanding its individual portions. 

8. In prophecies yet unfulfilled, it must often be left to the 
developments of Providence to distinguish what is literal from 
what is figurative. How could it have been known in advance 
of fulfilment, that the prophetic appellations, Josiah, 1 Kings 
xiii. 2, and Cyrus, Isa. xlv. 1, 4, were to be real names, and 
Immanuel, Isa. vii. 14, was not? or that the predicted coming 
of Elijah, Mal. iv. 5, was not to be the personal reappearance 
of the prophet? As it is only by the event that the line can 
be unerringly drawn in the case of prophecies already accom- 
plished, it seems plain that we must wait for the fulfilment 
before we can attain positive certainty in the case of others 
also. 

9. The line between figurative and literal prophecies is not 
to be too sharply drawn, as though these formed quite distinct 
classes. The same prophecy may be intended and fulfilled in 
both senses—e. g., Isa. xxxv. 5, opening the eyes of the blind 
and unstopping the ears of the deaf, was fulfilled literally in 
the miracles of Christ, and figuratively in the blessings of the 
gospel dispensation. Haggai ii. 7-9, predicts that the silver 
and the gold of the heathen should be brought to adorn God’s 
house, which is verified both in the material and the spiritual 
temple. Messiah’s coming to Jerusalem riding upon an ass, 
Zech. ix. 9, was fulfilled, not only in his public entry into the 
city in that manner, but in his possession of the character 
which that act symbolised. The convulsions of material nature, 
so frequently described by the prophets in connection with the 
fall of particular empires, had a figurative fulfilment then, and 
await a literal accomplishment at the end of the world. These 
different modes of fulfilment are so far from inconsistency or 
mutual interference, that the literal sometimes serves to identify 
the subject of the other. Thus, that John came preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea, Matt. iii. 1, was an external sign of the 
fact that he was the voice spoken of by Isaiah, as crying in the 
spiritual wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” That 
the bones of Christ were not broken upon the cross, John xix. 
36, was a literal mark of similitude, identifying him as the true 
paschal Lamb. 

Prophecy has thus its own modes of representing the future, 
growing out of, and adapted to, its special ends. The task of 
the prophet was not to write history beforehand, but, while 
giving some foreshadowing of God's great designs, to draw 
from them instruction for his own and every succeeding age. 
Accordingly, the study of a prophecy is quite a distinct thing 
from the study of its fulfilment. The student of the prophecy 
is occupied with its terms, with the meaning of its words and 
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expressions, with the picture of the future precisely as it is 
there presented. It has thus its value and importance as a 
eon of the revelation of God, quite irrespective of the question 

ow or when it has been or will be fulfilled. The study of its 
fulfilment raises the inquiry, how it has been, or may be expected 
to be, realised in actual events? This will require the elimina- 
tion of its peculiarities in respect to time and form already 
exhibited, and the reduction of all to the style of history. 
It may be likened to the conversion of a picture into a map of 
the future. 

Two directions are important in the study of the fulfilment 
of prophecy. It should, in the first place, be preceded by a 
thorough and careful study of the prophecy itself. If it were 
‘se sed to identify the objects in a picture of an extensive 

scape, with their proper equivalents in the landscape itself, 
the first step would be to scrutinise the picture, discover its 
plan and the point from which it was taken, and to become 
acquainted with the objects as there represented: then an 
examination of the landscape would, it might be hoped, shew 
where they were to be found. So in this case it must first be 
ascertained, by the direct study of the prophecy, what it is 
precisely that has been predicted, and then, by an inspection 
of the-pages of history, what events will answer to these given 
requisitions. This order has not infrequently been inverted, 
and has led to the most extravagant results. Where the 
attempt is to adapt the prophecy to some previously selected 
passage in history, instead of gathering from the prophecy 
what it is that is to be sought in the history, nothing can be 
expected but preposterous interpretations. Some of the old 
Dutch interpreters found in the Old Testament prophecies all 
the events of the Thirty Years’ war. Some in more recent 
times have discovered predictions of the taking of Sebastopol. 
And no matter what may have been the theory which any ex- 
positor has entertained of the book of Revelation, he has, in his 
own judgment at least, succeeded in making it conform to the 
facts to which he has thought proper to apply it. 

A second direction equally obvious and essential is, that the 
student should proceed from the plain to the obscure, from the 
fulfilled to the unfulfilled. In the case of the picture and the 
landscape, befure supposed, there might probably be certain 
leading objects which could be identified at once. These would 
afford fixed points as the basis of further investigation. By the 
aid thus furnished, others could be made out, and so progress 
might be made from point to point until the whole was satis- 
factorily determined. The opposite course of hastily concluding 
upon some obscure and doubtful points first, and settling all the 
rest upon this basis could only lead to confusion and error. So 
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if a person had several pictures of different landscapes, and he 
had access only to some of the scenes represented and not to 
others, the proper method would be to begin with the former 
class, and the skill obtained by comparing these with the scenes 
from which they were taken, would prepare him better to image 
to himself the scenes pourtrayed in the rest. When engaged 
upon prophecies which are clear, or where the fulfilment is 
fore his eyes, the student is in, less danger of error, and may 
correct his results by the divine exposition afforded by the event. 
Having tested his methods thus, and adjusted them into con- 
formity with these more evident cases, he may adventure pru- 
dently and cautiously into that which is more difficult, or whose 
fulfilment lies yet in the future, This is the only way to attain 
reliable and trustworthy results, To begin with the enigmas 
of prophecy without the previous preparation indispensable for 
their solution, or even feeling the need of it, is only to give way 
to profitless conjecture, and may end in the adoption of the — 
wildest vagaries, 

The study of the fulfilment of prophecy has many important 
uses. Among these the most noteworthy are its practical and 
its apologetic use. The practical use of this study lies in the 
light which it sheds upon duty, and the incentives and encour- 
agements which it supplies to its faithful performance. It is 
by tracing the connection between the disclosures of God’s word 
and the unfoldings of his providence, that we come to under- 
stand in their true nature the events which are taking place 
around us, to refer them to their true position in the divine 
plan, and to comprebend the lessons which they read to us, as 
well as the tasks to which they summon us. It is thus that 
the Jews should have been taught to recognise in Jesus the 
Messiah ; thus the early disciples, when they saw Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, were warned to save themselves by 
flight ; and we should be stimulated to labour zealously and 
hopefully for the universal spread of the gospel, by observing 
how that has been fulfilled and is fulfilling which was predicted 
in regard to it. 

The apologetic use of this study belongs to it as a branch of 
the evidences of revealed religion, There is no clearer proof 
of Divinity than that afforded by infallible foreknowledge of the 
distant and contingent future. The prophets predicting events 
beyond the reach of human calculation or conjecture, are 
thereby demonstrated to have been the immediate messengers 
of God, and all their communications bear in consequence the 
impress of heavenly authority. The force of this argument is 
not destroyed by the peculiar difficulties of the subject, arising 
from the obscurity of many of the prophecies, some of which 
were dark even to the prophets themselves, Dan. viii. 26, 27; 
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xii. 8, 9, or the peculiarities of the mode of depicting events 
which has been seen to characterise prophecy in general. 
There are enough that are plain and have been unambiguously 
fulfilled ; so many, in fact, that the strength of the argument 
could not be increased by the addition of more. The alleged 
obscurity is also often greatly exaggerated ; or, very frequently, 
where it existed originally it is removed by the event, and then 
the argument is the stronger for its having been dark and hard 
to be understood before. 

To the question, whether all the prophecies of Scripture have 
been or are to be fulfilled? a negative answer has been returned 
by two very different classes of interpreters, and on essentially 
different grounds. Many believers in the inspiration of the 
prophets have contended that certain prophecies contain implied 
conditions upon which their fulfilment or non-fulfilment, accord- 
ing to the tenor of their announcement, is suspended. The 
Socinians held it to be inconsistent with the liberty of free 
agents that their acts should be foreknown or certainly deter- 
mined beforehand: all predictions relating to the free acts of 
men must, consequently, upon this theory, be contingent or 
conditional. The schoolmen distinguish three sorts of prophe- 
cies—prophetia preedestinationis, prophetia prescientve, and 
prophetia comminationis. The prophecy of predestination is 
when the event depends wholly upon God’s will, without any 
respect to the will of man, as the prophecy of the incarnation of 
Christ ; the prophecy of prescience is of such things as depend 
upon the liberty of man’s will; and the prophecy of commina- 
tion denotes God’s denunciatiuns of heavy judgments against a 
people. The first and second rest upon the divine decree and 
foreknowledge, and they always take effect ; the third isa simple 
declaration of what is deserved, and, in the existing state of 
things, is to be expected, but which need not follow if the ante- 
cedent conditions are altered. Stillingfleet* remarks upon this 
point, “Comminations of judgments to come do not in them- 
selves speak the absolute futurity of the event, but do only 
declare what the persons to whom they are made are to expect, 
and what shall certainly come to pass, unless God by his mercy 
interpose between the threatening and the event. So that 
comminations do speak only the debitwm poene and the neces- 
sary obligation to punishment ; but therein God doth not bind 
himself up as he doth in absolute promises; the reason is, 
because comminations confer no right to any, which absolute 
promises do ; and therefore God is not bound to necessary per- 
formance of what he threatens. . . . Predictions concerning 
temporal blessings do not always absolutely speak the certainty 





* Origines Sacree, book ii. chap. 6. 
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of the event, but what God is ready to do, if they to whom they 
are made continue faithful to him.” Fairbairn* likewise main- 
tains that predictions of coming good or evil are always condi- 
tional, never absolute ; for the assumption implied in their being 
absolute, that the spiritual state of the subjects of it woul 
undergo no change, nullifies the very design of the delivery of 
the prophecy, which is the production of a spiritual effect. 

The decisive objection to this view, on whatever footing it 
is placed, or by whatever grounds it is defended, is that the 
inspired criteriun for distinguishing true from false prophets, is 
the accomplishment of their predictions, Deut. xviii. 22. This 
test would be practically rendered nugatory if predictions of 
specific events, expressed in absolute terms and with no intima- 
tion of any condition, might fail of fulfilment, and yet be true 
prophecies. And that Jeremiah, xviii. 7-10, had no intention 
of nullifying this test, appears from his appeal to it in his con- 
test with Hananiah, Jer. xxviii. 9. The righteous dispensations 
of God towards men are indeed conditioned by their character 
and conduct, so that a change in them is followed by a change 
in his dealings with them, which the Scriptures, employing the 
language of men and speaking according to the outward appear- 
ance, often describe as a change in the divine mind. But 
God’s eternal purpose never changes. His foresight of the 
future is not conditional, but absolute, and he may, if he pleases, 
reveal it absolutely. When a specific good is unconditionally 
promised, therefore, it is because it is certain to the divine 
mind that his mercy will not be taken away from the object of 
his favour. When a specific evil is similarly threatened, it is 
with the certainty that they who are thus doomed are incorrigi- 
ble and will not repent. Even where this is the case, as in 
Isa. vi. 9, &c., the prophecy is not useless, as Fairbairn objects. 
It still serves two important purposes. Itis a witness on God’s 
behalf and against the obdurate offenders, that judgment did 
not come upon them without just cause, or without antecedent 
warning ; and it may be the means of leading individuals to 
repentance and salvation, though the unbelieving mass persist 
in going on toruin. There may be no claim upon God, ab 
extra, to fulfil his threatenings, but the reasons of his acts are 
in himself, and his inviolable truth and justice stand in the way 
of his revoking them. Whenever the moral effect of a pro- 
phecy required that it should be conditional, it is made so in 
express terms. Or, the same end may be answered by leaving 
it indefinite, announcing some general principle of the divine 
administration, without specifying when or how it shall go into 
effect, or at least, leaving the time undetermined. But whatever 





* Fairbairn on Prophecy, part i. chap. 4. 
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is absolutely declared by the prophet, is to be absolutely under- 
stood. The most plausible exception is that derived from the 
case of Jonah. Nineveh continued to stand, notwithstanding 
his having been sent of God with the declaration, “ Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shal] be overthrown.” But, as Hengsten- 
berg has well said, we have only this general statement respect- 
ing Jonah’s preaching there, not the preaching itself, No doubt 
this was such as to indicate that the only hope of escape lay in 
a timely repentance. It was, at least, so understood by the 
Ninevites, and they acted accordingly. Jonah’s displeasure at 
the sparing of the city cannot be urged in proof of the uncon- 
ditional character of his prophecy ; for there is reason to believe 
that this did not arise from the fear of his being discredited as 
a prophet, but rather from his distress at seeing the mercy of 
God transferred from obdurate Israel to their penitent foes. 
Jer. xxvi. 18, 19, to which Caspari* appeals in proof of the 
conditional character of Micah’s prophecy, iii. 12, is still less to 
the point. It simply repeats the opinion of certain elders, 
without vouching for its correctness. The prediction in question 
relates to an event whose time was not defined by the prophet, 
although intimated, iv. 10, and it was fulfilled to the letter. 
On the other hand, unbelievers in the inspiration of the 
prophets allege that several of their predictions failed of accom- 
plishment, thereby shewing that they had no certain knowledge 
of the future. Thus De Wette:} “Jer. xxii. 18, &c., xxxvi. 30, 
appear not to have been fulfilled, comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 6. The following are not fulfilled : Amos vii. 11; 
Hosea ix. 3, xi. 5; Isa. xxii., xxix., xvi. 14; xxiii. ; Jer. xliii. 8, 
&c , xlix. 7, &c. ; Ezek. xxxv., xxix., xxxviii., &c. ; not accurately 
fulfilled, Isa. vii. 17, &c., viii. 4, xiv. 23, xvii. 1-3, xxxiv. 9, &e.” 
But even if we were not able to prove that these particular 
prophecies have been accomplished, this would not affect the 
argument of inspiration from the remainder, many of which 
have been most signally and undeniably fulfilled. This is suf- 
ficient, likewise, to shew that we should be slow to admit the 
non-fulfilment of any prophecy uttered by those who are so 
clearly attested as the messengers of God. Nothing but the 
plainest and most undeniable evidence can justify such an admis- 
sion. But so far from this being afforded, an examination of 
the passages adduced by De Wette, will shew that his denial 





* Caspari on Micah, p. 160 

+ Einleitung in die A. T. § 204. In the translation of this work by Theo- 
dore Parker, the translator has mistaken his author’s meaning, when he makes 
him say, “The definite predictions of Ezekiel xii. xxiv. 25, 26, xxxiii. 21, 22, 
seem not to have been fulfilled.” De Wette merely alleges these as instances 
of the prediction of specific events, without denying their fulfilment, this being 
too plain to be questioned. 
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resta in every case upon a false interpretation of the passages 
themselves, a want of historical knowledge, or the groundless 
assumption that the prophecies contemplate or: the immediate 
future. Amos vii. 11, “ Jeroboam shall die by the sword,” is not 
the language of Amos, but words which Amaziah slanderously 
puts into his mouth, to make him odious to the king. The real 
words of Amos were, vii. 9, “I will rise against the house of 
Jeroboam with the sword,” which came to pass, 2 Kings xv. 10. 
Ezekiel’s prophecy respecting Gog, chaps. xxxviii, xxxix., 
relates to events still ines Isaiah, ch. xxxiv., blends the 
final judgment with the judgment upon Edom. Isa. vii. 17, 
the invasion of Judah by the king of Assyria; Isa xiv. 23, the 
utter desolation of Babylon ; and Jer. xlix. 7, &c. ; Ezek. ch. 
xxxv., that of Edom, have been fulfilled to the letter, and the 
length of time which intervened between the predictions and 
their accomplishment, only enhances the evidence of prophetic 
foresight. According to 2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9, the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria (not the city, but the king- 
dom) were taken away before the king of Assyria within the 
time predicted, Isa. viii. 4. That Damascus was in consequence 
temporarily desolated, Isa. xvii. 1-3, is as credible as the deso- 
lation of Samaria and Jerusalem in their respective captivities. 
In regard to Isa. xvi. 14, the overthrow of Moab within three 

ears, Isa. xxiii, fhe humiliation of Tyre for seventy years, and 
its subsequent revival, and Jer. xliii 8, &c., Ezek. xxix., Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s subjugation of Egypt, the sole difficulty arises from 
the deficiency of historical records. We know nothing of Moab’s 
history except from the incidental references occasionally made 
to it in the Old Testament. But it was, in all probability, 
devastated by the Assyrian armies, which so often invaded 
Palestine. It is well known that Tyre was besieged by Nebu- 
chadnezzar for thirteen years, and there is good reason to believe 
successfully, although the fact of its capture does not happen to 
be mentioned in express terms. It cannot, at any rate, S dis- 
proved ; neither can his conquest of Egypt, which is, moreover, 
* asserted by Josephus, A ntiquities x. 9,7, who quotes Megasthenes 
and Berosus to the same effect, Antiquities x. 11,1. These 
positive statements are certainly sufficient to outweigh the 
silence of Herodotus and Diodorus. The indignities threatened 
to the dead body of Jehoiakim, Jer. xxii. 18, &., xxxvi. 30, 
are not discredited hy 2 Kings xxiv. 6, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, for 
there is no conflict between these passages and the prophecy. 
Nor is there any reason to question Josephus’s explicit testi- 
mony to its fulfilment, Antig. x. 6, 3, notwithstanding its rejec- 
tion by De Wette. The difficulty in Isa. xxii. 29, is not so 
much to discover a fulfilment, as to decide between different 
events which have a claim to be so regarded. The invasion of 
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Sennacherib seems to have been more immediately regarded in 
both cases. Elam and Kir, chap. xxii. 6, denote troops from 
those nations in the Assyrian army ; and the sudden and mira- 
culous defeat, xxix. 5, &c., is that of the host of the Assyrians. 
But with this is blended the foresight, in chap. xxix., of other 
trials and deliverances; and perhaps, in chap. xxii, of the 
later sieges by Esar-haddon and Nebuchadnezzar. Hos. ix. 3, 
“ Ephraim shall return to Egypt,” and xi. 5, “he shall not return 
into the land of Egypt, but the Assyrian shall be his king,” are 
mutually contradictory, if regard be had merely to the letter 
and the form of expression. In thus affirming and denying the 
same proposition, the prophet must, if he is to be absolved from 
the charge of inconsistency, have intended it in different senses, 
Two explanations are possible, either of which is satisfactory. 
He may mean, Ephraim shall return to an Egypt, i. ¢., he shall 
be reduced again to a servitude like that which’he formerly 
experienced in that land—not in the literal Egypt, however, 
but in Assyria. Or he may mean some of the people shall 
return to Egypt, fugitives from Assyrian invasion ; the mass, 
however, shall be carried not to Egypt, but to Assyria. Upon 
either of these hypotheses, the language of the prediction accords 
with the event. And these explanations will still hold good, 
though xi. 5 be translated with De Wette, interrogatively, Shall 
he not return into the land of Egypt? There is no note of in- 
terrogation in the Hebrew, however, so that the declarative form, 
adopted in the common English version, is to be preferred. 





FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 
Tus periodical, now entering on its twenty-second year, has always been 
acknowledged as the ablest organ devoted to the support of the old Lutheran 
theology. Its joint editors are Rudelbach and Guericke; and the most 
learned and fertile minds attached to this tendency of thought, as Delitzsch, 
Caspari, &c., always have lent them their co-operation. The notices of 
German theological and religious publications are particularly full, accurate, 
and condensed. 

The January number for 1861 contains four articles of importance. 
Rudelbach commences the first of a series, under the title of “ Rudelbach’s 
Confessions.” After alluding to the form and manner of confessions, as 
exhibited in the instances of Augustin, of Rousseau, and of Lavater, he 
enters on his own life in the form of an autobiography. The experiences 
and observations of this Christian septuagenarian, who has taken a promi- 
nent part in all the theological movements of this century, will, as they 
come to be developed in succession, be replete with interest. The second 
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paper is an elaborate exegetical article by Professor Keil, on the Smuiou 
(Gen. xlix. 10), He shews that the general concurrence among Jews and 
Christians as to the Messianic application of this passage, exists no longer ; 
that while Hengstenberg continues to defend the old interpretation, Kurtz, 
Baumgarten, Hofmann dispute the idea of its having any reference to the 
personal Messiah. These grounds are, 1, That by the sense, as well as by 
the laws of verse-structure, Shiloh must here be taken in the objective case ; 
2, That such a conception was completely foreign to the patriarchal mind. 
Delitzsch, influenced by these writers, has abandoned the Messianic accep- 
tation of the passage, and interprets it of the town of Shiloh, in the tribe of 
Ephraim. With masterly skill and exegetical tact, Keil disposes of all 
their arguments in detail, and establishes the Messianic reference. As to 
the arguments of Delitzsch in favour of the town of Shiloh, he shews that 
the bold ideal outlines of prophecy do not descend to such specialties as this 
view involves, and argues that he is warranted to give an emphatic negative 
to the two questions on which the theory is staked. These are, 1, “Had 
Judah, before the assembling of the tribes in Shiloh, any supremacy among 
the tribes? 2, Was Shiloh the turning-point from Judah’s sovereignty over 
the tribes to his sovereignty over the nations?” Keil gives an emphatic 
negative to both, shewing that Judah never attained to supremacy of any 
kind while the tabernacle remained there, With equal success he dis- 
poses of Kurtz’s interpretation, that Shiloh is a common name, signifying 
“rest,” or “ place of rest.” 

After this follows a paper by Dr Hurban, on the state of ecclesiastical 
parties in Hungary, and another by Dr Goschel, on the subject of “ Civil 
Law, in connection with Ecclesiastical Law and Popular Rights, according 
to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament.” 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 


This able periodical, now in its sixth year, is mainly designed, from its 
character, to support a peculiar phase of German theology—that of Christian 
speculation. While other departments of theology are by no means over- 
looked, this periodical may be said, more fully than any of the Reviews, to 
represent the speculative in theology as connected with the inner experience 
of the spiritual life, and as deduced from the idea of God; and that, too, 
with a peculiar array of talent. This might be expected from the names of 
its distinguished editors: Dr Liebner of Dresden, Dr Dorner and Dr 
Ehrenfeuchter of Gottingen, Dr Landerer and Dr Palmer of Tiibingen, and 
Dr Weizsicker of Stuttgart. 

There are three articles in the January number for 1861. The first, by 
Professor Schoeberlein of Gottingen, entitled, ‘“ iber das Wesen der geist- 
lichen natur und Leiblichkeit,” or, on Spirit anp CorPoreity, adverts to the 
important questions which the materialism of our day raises, both of a theo- 
retical and practical nature, and which tend to shake the deepest founda- 
tions of faith and morals. He shews that the errors of materialism are not 
to be overcome by combating it from the opposite stand-point of spiritual- 
ism, but by acknowledging the relative truth which it possesses, viz., from 
the stand-point of ideal-realism occupied by Scripture. The writer adduces, 
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1, Fundamental positions from the doctrine of God and the doctrine of crea- 
tion ; 2, Considers spirit in nature and in man; 3, Nature and body, ex- 
hibiting the influence of mind on nature, and rising to the incarnation 
as the only way to that perfect communion with God for which man was 
destined. With all the other writers in the Review, he does not hesitate to 
point to the incarnation as the grand climax in the very idea of creation. 
He then passes on to the resurrection, which furnishes to the pure soul a 
pure abode. The artiele, with all the rich feeling of Schéberlein’s medita- 
tive nature, thus moves through the whole dogmatics of creation, and of 
the state of integrity, to the consummation of all things—starting from the 
incarnation as the centre. The ethical importance of the subject is pointed 
out as offering the true mean between the false asceticism of spiritualism, 
and the carnal liberty of materialism ; while many things bearing on the 
nature and form of worship, and the church’s relation to worldly culture 
and education, are connected with it. 

The second article, on “ The character of the Church of Asia Minor and 
its Festivals in the middle of the Second Century,” is by Dr Steitz of Frank- 
fort. The article is but a portion of that endlessly-discussed topic,—the 
observance of Easter by the quarto-decimans in Asia Minor, and the con- 
nection which this is alleged to have with the pretended discrepancy among 
the four Evangelists, as to the day when Jesus partook of the Passover be- 
fore he suffered, This latter question has been complicated by the Tiibingen 
school with the quarto deciman controversy. It was the aim of Baur to 
bring down the composition of John’s Gospel to the middle of the second 
century; and while making the apostle John a quarto-deciman, to 
represent the present gospel as written in the interest of the opposite ten- 
dency. The subject had been discussed on both sides, till it seemed ex- 
hausted. Hilgenfeld resumed the subject in his “ Passover Controversy, 
in its importance for the investigation of the Gospels, 1860,” and this paper 
of Steitz is a reply to the champion of the Tiibingen school, who attacked 
him. We cannot say it is successful, either in manner or in matter. In 
manner, he dwells on a mere section of the question, in defence of a view 
of his, elsewhere published ; and in matter, his defence is not much better 
than the attack, admitting an explicable confusion in the Synoptical Gospels 
on this point. Non tali auzilio. 

The third article, by Weizsicker, is on the recent French works “in the 
department of New Testament Theology, and the history of Primitive Chris- 
tianity.” The writers to whom he refers are Rougemont, Coquerel, Pécaut, 
Pressensé, Reuss. He shews that the present movement in French theology 
took its rise from Scherer’s views on the subject of inspiration, a tendency 
now known by the name of the Strassburg school. A glance at the Nouvelle 
Revue de Theologie shews that here Rationalism is predominant. The con- 
troversy has passed from the question of Inspiration to discussions of a dog- 
matical, exegetical, and historico-critical nature. The Revue de Theologie 
has availed itself, in many points, of the positions of Baur. Rougemont’s 
work (Christ et ses temoins) goes back to the first phase, and is of an apolo- 
getical character, occupying, on Inspiration, a middle-position between 
Scherer and Colani, whom he calls the extreme left, and Gaussen and Gas- 
parion, whom he calls the extreme right. Coquerel’s position (Christologie) 
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is rationalistic, making Christ, however, the ideal of humanity, according to 
the older rationalism. Pécaut (Le Christ et la Conscience), formerly a 
fellow-labourer of the writers in the Strassburg Review, but now going 
beyond them, is classed among the opponents of the gospel ; and Weizsacker 
shews, that there is a point beyond which charity cannot be extended. He 
adds, that the Strassburg school is much behind that of Schleiermacher ; that 
it laid the idea of conscience at the foundation, but that it has become know- 
ledge in their hands. The writer notices favourably the work of Pressensé 
(“ Histoire des Trois Prémiers Siécles.”’) 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 


This periodical, long at the head of all the German theological reviews, 
appears this year under the joint editorship of Ullmann and Rothe, the 
latter having entered into Umbreit’s place. Of the two numbers which 
have come to hand—viz., that for January and that for April 1861—we 
give a summary in the following outline. 

The first article of the January number is entitled “One word more on 
the notion of the so-called introduction to the Bible,” by Professor Hupfeld 
of Halle, intended to be a reply to the essay of Holtzmann of Heidelberg, 
who last year, in the same journal, condemned the historical method of 
composing introductions, and proposed a return to the dogmatic stand- 
point. The objection to Hupfeld’s theory—to which De Wette, Schleier- 
macher, Keil, and all the most eminent writers of introductions have 
expressed themselves as opposed—is, that it tends to reduce an introduc- 
tion to a mere literary history of the Hebrew people, or of the early church. 
Keil urges against it that it tends to lead to a separation between the human 
and the divine side of the canonical Scriptures, and limits inquiry to their 
outward origin and connection. Against this Hupfeld attempts to defend 
himself. 

The second article is by Professor Weiss of Kénigsberg, on “ The history 
of the origin of the three synoptical gospels." It discovers vast research, 
but is objectionable in its substance, and worse than fruitless in its conclu- 
sions. lt is high time that divines should shew a distaste for this mis- 
directed labour, unworthy of the earnest age in which our lot is cast, not 
to speak of the irreverence which it argues for the unerring Scriptures, 
Weiss is persuaded that the Hebrew Matthew—upon the actual existence 
of which he too readily argues-—differed from the Greek copy, and that it 
disappeared at an early date before our Greek Matthew. The latter he 
considers as neither emanating from an apostle, nor as unmixed. The 
genuineness of John's Gospel he thinks cannot be doubtful to any unpre- 
judiced man, after the searching inquiries carried on in opposition to the 
Tiibingen school. But he does this at the expense of the synoptical gospels, 
which he considers defective hoth in the chronological and geographical 
scaffolding on which their narratives rest. The difficulties which every one 
has felt in the matter of harmonising the narratives, he construes into con- 
tradictions which are stated in detail. We cannot too strongly condemn 
this learned but irreverent trifling with the word of the Lord. After this 
follows a valuable exegetical paper, by Professor Ritechl, on “The Anti- 
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nomians delineated in the Epistle of Jude,” giving a successful outline of 
the principles of these errorists. Next follow “ Remarks on certain pas- 
sages in the fourth chapter of Genesis,” by Kamphausen of Bonn, one of 
which proceeds on a conjectural reading. After these there follow two 
reviews—1, of Liicke’s “Commentary on the Epistles of John,” by Wieseler; 
2, of Gass’s “ History of Protestant dogmatics.” 

In the April number of the “Studien und Kritiken,” already in the 
hands of its readers, we find an important contribution to the exposition 
of the 53d chapter of Isaiah, from the papers of the late celebrated Bleek 
of Bonn, one of the greatest exegetes that Germany has produced. His 
prelections on Isaiah are not in a state for publication, but some extracts 
are promised by his son where the papers of the deceased are more full, 
and the present is the first. Bleek substantially interprets this chapter as 
a testimony to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, though he applies it to 
Christ in a less direct and immediate way than we may think the require- 
ments of its exegesis demand. He holds that “ the servant of the Lord in 
the context was not simply future, but already existing,” viz., “ the pious 
and faithful worshippers «nd servants of the true God.” But he adds, that 
the prophet looked to the true servant of God in the most ideal perfection, 
because only in so far could he be adduced as bearing the sins of others, 
“The prophet could not have uttered respecting any single individual of 
his contemporaries what he here utters of the servant of God as such.” 
“Tt found its complete realisation in the person who is the only holy and 
perfectly just one among the human family, and therefore the only one 
whose sufferings were of such a character that they were not called forth 
by his own transgression, and can be regarded as serving to expiate the 
sins of mankind.” The second article, on “ Infant baptism, its nature and 
warrant,” by Richter of Luckau, is a good article ; but tainted, as all Ger- 
man theology is, by the error of baptismal regeneration. His position is 
that in baptism there is communicated the Holy Ghost, henceforward to 
dwell and work in the child, and the forgiveness of sins. And he vainly 
attempts to shew that this differs from the opus operatum of Rome. Be- 
sides the articles already named, there is a brief exegetical paper by Gurlitt, 
in which, among other expositions, he vindicates the passage in Matt x. 
28 (‘Him that hath power to destroy soul and body”) from the misinter- 
pretation of Stier, who makes it refer to the devil. Then follow two 
reviews—1, of Ambrose Blaurer’s Life and Writings; and 2, of Maier’s 
Commentary on lst Corinthians. But the three philological articles on the 
classical and Johannine use of éxsivog, Which have appeared in this journal, 
deserve special notice. Steitz had written on the use of éxsjog in John 
xix. 35, adducing a proof from this use of it, that the writer of the fourth 
gospel was the apostle John. These positions were impugned by Alex. 
Buttmann, author of the N. T. Grammar, in a fully argued philological 
article, in 1860; and Steitz appears again to make good his ground, and to 
shew how far they agreed. He proves his point that éxsivog refers to the 
more remote object in time or place, while durog or éd¢ refers to the nearer, 
quoting Bernhardy and Kiihner. On the question whether a party speaking 
in the oratio obliqua could designate himself by éxs?os, he thought it might 
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be affirmed, and that he had the older philology on his side—Ernesti, 
Reiske, Schweighiuser’; and among the moderns, Kihner. And he now 
adduces the explanation given by Funkhiinel,: “When this pronoun 
stands in the oratio obliqua, the narrator or speaker enters, with an objec- 
tive mode of speech, into the subjective discourse.” The whole discussion 
arose from a statement of Hilgenfeld in reference to John xix. 35, vis., 
that it was not yet proved that any one could speak of himself as a remote 
subject to éxsiiog. Without adducing all the points that came out in this 
interesting discussion, we notice the result to which Buttmann has brought 
it, with the review to which Steitz subjects it. 1. That éxsivoc, im the indi- 
rect speech, can, under certain conditions, refer to the subject of the sen- 
tence, but can never be used reflexively. This Steitz concedes, 2. 
That any one who, in the direct speech, speaks of himself in the third 
person, may speak of himself with ixs?ioc, just because all the forms of 
a sentence spoken in the third person may come to be applied in this case, 
and it is this which constitutes what is essential in this mode of speech. 
Steitz combats this, because it is too wide. And when Buttmann winds 
up by the statement, that the reference (John xix. 13) to the disciple 
of Jesus almost appears to have been avoided, Steitz correctly replies, that 
this is untenable, that the author meant to identify himself with the eye 
witness. 


Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 
This weekly journal, under the editorial care of Messner, Professor of 


Theology, reflects the different phases of evangelical life in Germany, De- 
voted to the cause of a pure gospel, and of a free, reforming Church, it is 
the recognised organ of the German Branch of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Its main object is to chronicle the various ecclesiastical and religious ques- 
tions of the day. Its readers are fully kept abreast of the movements of 
the times. But besides these, there are editorial articles written by the 
editor himself, and by other theologians of note associated with him, such 
as Dr Hoffman, and the well-known Dr Krummacher, &c. We quote the 
critique on the notorious Baur (who died on the 2d of December 1860) in a 
somewhat condensed form :— 

“Dr Ferdinand Christian von Baur, born 21st June 1792, received his 
education in the celebrated Kloster School of Wirtemberg. This happened 
during the revival of philosophy in Germany, He turned his attention with 
special earnestness to the study of Fichte's philosophy, which exerted a per- 
manent influence over him, kindling within him his enthusiasm for the 
ideal, He first began his labours as a teacher in Kloster Blauberen (1817- 
1826), where Greek literature specially engaged his attention. Here he 
wrote his ‘Symbolik der Vorchristlichen Religionen,’ a work in which he 
follows too closely the footsteps of Creuzer, but which shews the author to 
be endowed with a rare combination of gifts. He directed his attention too 
little to the Old Testament religious history ; and when he did so, he kept 
in his eye the historical connection of the Israelitish religion with that of 
the surrounding nations. When he began his career at Tibingen (1820 to 
about 1830), he assumed a friendly relation to Schleiermacher, in the sense 
in which he understood him. 
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His maxim was, If any one is truly united with God, it is all one how 
that was brought about. “Soon after he began his course at Tibingen, he 
spoke out in reference to Schleiermacher’s “ Glaubenslehre,” holding that 
the placing of the historical Christ as the middle-point of Christianity, was 
an arbitrary proceeding, without any scientific foundation, sinee it was 
plainly the ideal Christ to whom Schleiermacher had opened the way. 
But Baur had mistaken Schleiermacher, who, in sharp words, forbade 
his praise, and rather chose to regard it as censure. Should it come to the 
unhappy alternative that the choice should be between the doctrine of the 
philosophers and the faith of the Churches, he would count it an honour 
to stand rather on the side of the Churches. It was Schleiermacher’s ac- 
quaintance, acquired in his youth, with the reality and power of the Chris- 
tian life, which furnished him with the means of harmonising the ideal and 
the historical Christ. 

“ As soon as he had separated himself from Schleiermacher, Baur made 
himself better acquainted with Hegel’s system, which exerted over him an 
enchanting influence. He did not at once become a follower of Hegel, but 
only in so far as he appeared to him to be worthy of being followed, In 
Hegel there are strong realistie tendencies, as is well known ; these appear 
particularly in his ‘ Philosophy of Law.’ On the contrary, for Baur, the 
‘ Logic’ was the whole world of truth. With as much erudition as skill, 
Baur handled the principal dogmas of Christianity, in larger or lesser mono- 
graphies, viz., the dogma of the Trinity, and of the Incarnation, the doctrine 
of the Atonement, and of the Lord’s Supper. He always regards as one 
and the same, only seen under different aspects, the unity of God and of 
humanity. Cana new, familiar name—Jesus, Messiah, or the like—become 
this bond of union, without anything really new? We have to complain 
that Baur speaks not on this matter properly, but, one might almost say, 
goes round the question which conducts back to the nature of Christ, and 
of his self-consciousness, to the question of the character of Jesus and his 
works, and also to the question whether, without the real resurrection of 
Christ, the origin of a Christian Church could be accounted for. 

“ As to the other works of Baur, his treatises on Stephen’s discourse (Acts 
vii.), on ‘The Relation between Platonism and Christianity,’ on Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, or his works on Manichaeism, and on ‘The Opposition be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism,’ they all are full of learning. He has 
the special gift of seeing that which would be overlooked, or not visible to 
the mass of men, through the penetrating power of thought, often by an 
artistic combination. He had the gift to bring forward a whole circle of 
problems, which evangelical theology had to undertake the solution of, and 
has animated theological work. Perhaps the weightiest of these problems, 
—viz., how the historical Christ can be, at the same time, the ideal, the 
Logos—will not be sulved without a regeneration of the doctrine of God.” 


Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift. 
This periodical, which has entered on its second year, and is conducted 
by Professor Schenkel of Heidelberg, aided by Dr Heppe, Dr Jacobi of Halle, 


Holtzmann of Heidelberg, and Dr Steitz of Frankfort, is more the ecclesias- 
tical magazine than the theological review, but full of information on every 
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thing connected with the present state of Germany in a theological and re- 
ligious point of view. Its tendency is devoted to Schleiermacher, to whom, 
as an authority, it delights to do servile homage, and upon whom it seems 
to deprecate any advance. Though not entering into theological questions 
in their merits, it givesaccounts of ecclesiastical movements, a chronicle of all 
events in Germany in the ecclesiastical department, and intelligence from 
other Protestant countries. The notices of German literature are accurate 
though not wholly uubiassed by a Schleiermacherian influence. 


DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


The periodicals of a more erudite character are not such as deserve the 
name of orthodox or evangelical. The different schools dominant at this 
moment are in a tendency adverse to positive Christianity. The two re- 
ligious periodicals from which an accurate notion of the present state of 
theology and religion in Holland may be obtained, are M. Schwarts’s 
Heraut, and M. Heldring’s Vereeniging, The former, which has the cha- 
racter of the edifying religious newspaper, appears weekly, the latter, 
monthly, and combining the review and magazine. 

In the three numbers of the Vereeniging for 1861, already published, there 
is a variety of articles of an interesting nature. The address of Professor 
Lange at Barmen is reproduced in Dutch in these numbers. There are also 
annotations by the late Da Costa, on the 1st chapter of Genesis ; and in re- 


ference to the present state of scepticism in Holland, there is an article by 
M. James, on the question, “ What is left of Christianity, according to the 
views of Modern Theology ?” in which the author exhibits the extent of 
the current unbelief, in reference to all the central doctrines of the Christian 
religion. The intelligence from abroad respecting the ecclesiastical condi- 
tion of Britain and other countries, is full and accurate. 


FRENCH THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 
Révue Chrétienne. 

This periodical, published in Paris under the able editorial management 
of M. Pressensé, is evangelical in its views. M. R. St Hilaire contributes 
to it some of its best articles. It deserves to be better known than it is to 
numerous Christians in our country, who are acquainted with French 
literature, With some exceptionable views, it is fitted, on the whole, to 
meet and silence the long entertained doubt, whether anything of a religious 
nature could be found in France, worthy the attention of the Evangelical 
Churches of this country. Along with the ordinary issue, which aims to 
act the part of a religious magazine, supplying ecclesiastical intelligence 
and edifying reading to the churches, there appears at intervals a more 
properly theological part, fully abreast of the investigations of the German 
theologians. The January number for 1861 contains an article by M. 
Pressense on Monasticism, with special reference to the work of Montalem- 
bert, happily refuting the opinion that monachism served any important 
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or useful purpose in Christendom. There is also an article on Milton's 
life and writings, which is, on the whole, very good from the view-point of 
a foreigner. The subject of the next article is the character of Pestalozzi, 
and his method of education. The concluding paper, maintains the alle- 
gorical and spiritual character of the Song of Solomon, against those who 
would reduce it to a mere love-poem. 


Le Chrétien Evangelique. 

This periodical, conducted by M. Bridel and the Committee associated 
with him, is published at Lausanne twice every month. It is an admirable 
periodical, of a noble aim, sound in doctrine, and combining the magazine 
and the religious review. The circulation of this periodical among Eng- 
lish families acquainted with French, but neglecting to keep themselves 
abreast of its literature, and informed as to the religious and ecclesiastical 
movements of the French churches, would be found of the greatest service 
and advantage. Among the articles that have appeared since the com- 
mencement of the present year, the most interesting are some hitherto 
unpublished documents referring to Oberlin, and sketches of Vinet, of 
whom Switzerland is justly so proud. The progress of Vinet’s mind, and 
his relation to De Wette at Basle, are brcught out in a most interesting 
way. The writer shews that, at his 22d year, the doubts which Vinet en- 
tertained were rather difficulties ; that scepticism, “a disease of the heart 
more than of the mind,” was not a taint that affected him. “Too complete 
a man to have lodged his convictions in any one single part of himself, he 
found in his heart an answer to the difficulties of the intellect, and in his 
reason, a stay against those sinkings of heart to which we all are subject,” 
These sketches are valuable, and fraught with interest to every admirer of 
that great man. 





NOTICES OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Commentary on the Gospel of John, By Dr Tnotuck. Translated from the 
last German edition, byC. P. Knauru, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Edinburgh : 
Clark. 1860. 

Tus Commentary, which appeared in 1827, and has since gone through seven 

editions, was meant more as a manual than as an exhaustive commentary 

such as Liicke’s is. It had its influence in giving an impulse to the stud 
of John, and will find admirers in English. We have never thought Tholuck 
so happy as a commentator on John as in other labours of this nature. Like 
all the author’s works, much learned material is interwoven, though not al- 
ways connected with the matter in hand. In not a few points Tholuck, 
unmoved by subsequent exegetes, abides by his earlier judgment. 

The translation is one of the most felicitous and exact, the shades of mean- 
ing being fully brought out. But the translator has made a mistake in not 
giving the seventh edition exactly as published. ‘This is substantially the 
sixth edition, with some epimers matter from the seventh in brackets. 
The explanation, as given by M. Krauth, is, that it was prepared for the 
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in 1855, and that in the mean time Tholuck’s edition of 1867 a ; 

n turning to such as John xiv. 15, 17, where Tholuck in his last 

edition strikes away the exegetical foundation for the personality of the Holy 

Ghost, and identifies the avéuyua with Christ glorified, and in various other 
parts equally important, we have not the author's latest views. 8. 








Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with Other Treatises, By Dr Henasrenserc, 
Translated from the German, by D.W. Siow. Edinburgh: Clark. 1860. 


This volume consists of several treatises, composed at different times, and 
has a somewhat fragmentary appearance. But it contains some of the most 
valuable contributions whic Santebes has made to theology. First in 
importance is the elucidation of the doctrine of Old Testament sacrifices,—a 
treatise originally delivered as a lecture at Berlin several years ago. It puts 
the sacrificial institute into definite system, and has come to be very much 
adopted as the truth upon the question. He divides the sacrifices into a 
twofold class—1, Into those which were designed to put men in a right rela- 
tion to God ; and 2, Into those which are supposed to be presented by such 
as are already reconciled ; the first class comprehending the int 
the second the burnt-offerings—the thank-offerings and meat-offerings. The 
only point to which we must take exception in this treatise is, the opinion 
that the sin-offering availed to the removal of something more than cere- 
monial defilement, which we think the whole argument in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews denies. 

The largest half of the volume contains a commentary on Ecclesiastes, in 
Hengstenberg’s well-known manner. His view of the book is, that we must 
give it as wide and general a scope as is indicated by the words “fear God ” 
(chap. xii. 13), and therefore that it is not intended merely to affirm the 
vanity of human life. Another part of the volume consists of valuable pro- 
legomena on the Song of Solomon, which he rightly views as meant of a 
“ greater than Solomon.” There is besides a lecture on Job, and another on 
Isaiah. The part of the volume which will not commend itself to students 
of prophecy is the discussion entitled “ The Jews and the Christian Church,” 
maintaining a somewhat one-sided view, with which all the readers of Heng- 
stenberg are already acquainted. 





Commentar ub. den Psalter. Von oe Renee, Zweirer Taei.. Leipsic, 


The Protestant University of Erlangen has contributed: more to German 
Exegesis than perhaps any other. 

Delitzsch, the second volume of whose Psalter has lately come out, may 
not be so original as his colleague Hofmann, and his works may not give the 
same — to thought and speculation as his, but it would be hard to find 
a more deserving commentator. He has many requisites for an exegete of 
the Psalms, His piety is ardent ; he is a good theologian after the manner 
of his people ; sufficiently skilled in Hebrew, and eee of an exegetical 
tact most exquisite. His early commentary on Habakkuk is unsurpassed. 
His commentary on the Psalter is the best treatment that book has yet 
received, Less grammatical and outward than Hupfeld’s—from whom we 
should not expect very much heart—andffuller, both grammatically and theo- 
logically, than Ewald’s or De Wette’s, it steers a sort of middle course, 
avoiding both defects and excesses, and assimilating most excellencies of 
others to itself. His design is mainly theological, his method strongly his- 
torical. He does not distin te, like Ewald ; but when a Psalm, like 
the 19th or 24th, occurs as a whole, he leaves ita whole. He could not say 
how many Psalms David wrote, as Ewald can; he thinks it prima facie 
ground for believing a Psalm to be David’s when the superscriptfon says it 
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is his. Neither does he heathenise the Psalter like Hupfeld. He believes if 
Abraham saw Christ’s day and was glad, it is not impossible that David 
should have seen the same thing, and with somewhat ter distinctness 
and depth of feeling, as well as elevation of thought. t Delitzsch, while 
finding the Messiah in the Psalms, does not thereby exclude David from 
them. David the Anointed and Jesus the Anointed speak at once in each 
other ; for the former beholds himself in the latter, and the latter foretells 
himself in the former. \ 

To this second volume the author has added a number of interesting chap- 
ters on matters connected with the Psalter, e. 7., its origin, its order, the 
superscriptions of the Psalms, the music and strophical build of the Psalms, 
the Psalms and Messianic prophecy, &c., on the history of Psalm-exposition, 
&c. To all which has been added a much-needed treatise, by S. Baer, on 
os a of the Psalms, and some valuable contributions from the 

280! 

Having mentioned Baer, we cannot help noticing his beautiful critical 
edition of the Psalter, lately issued, with preface, by Delitzsch. Any- 
thing critical in editing the Old Testament deserves mms: 
course there is no such thing in the Old Testament as is known under the 
name of critical elaboration of the text. There is no such thing as recen- 
sions in the Old Testament. All the MSS. are of one recension. The diver- 

nce of east and west scarcely deserves the name of a difference of recension. 

fore the close of the authoritative age, a comparison of eastern and western 
MSS. shewed a few hundred minor differences in the consonantal writing. 
At the commencement of the eleventh century, a new comparison shewed a 
divergence (vowels and accents included) in nearly a thousand cases. But 
hardly one affects the sense. 

Baer, who is, according to Delitzsch, profoundly read in the Masorah, has 
endeavoured to reduce the chaotic accentuation of the Psalter to something 
like harmony. The thoroughness with which he goes to work may be 


learned from the fact, that in Psalm i. alone his edition differs in twelve par- 
ticulars from that of Theil. . 


Ueber Tammuz u.d. Menschenverehrung bei d. alt: Babyloniern. V.D. A, 
Cuwotson, St Petersburg. 1860. 


Chwolson, the Russian scholar, whose curious work, “ Sabians and Sabi- 
ism,” and his yet more interesting ‘‘Ueberreste der Altbabylonischen 
Literatur,” we referred to a year ago, has again appeared, with an essay on a 
subject more purely Biblical, and therefore more widely appreciable. Since 
the time of Jerome, Tammuz has generally been identified with Adonis, and 
the weeping supposed to have been a Syrian rite. Various scholars doubted 
the correctness of this view, but no document could be found that brought 
the question to a decision either way. Such documents, and other monu- 
ments, Chwolson has discovered, not indeed in the original Babylonian 
Aramean, but in an Arabic translation. According to these, the lamentation 
for Tammuz was an indigenous Babylonian rite ; and Tammuz was no God, 
but a sage, who tried to introduce a new cultus, and died a martyr to his 
zeal,—his worship being another aspect of all-prevailing man-worship. His 
tale, as related by the writers cited by Chwolson, is marvellous,—a web woven 
of tears and dreams. D. 


The Revelation of Jesus Christ by John. Expounded by Franots B. Hoorzr, 
Rector of Upton Warren, Wonccsiershite In two volumes. London: 
Rivington, 1861. 


Though we cannot adopt the general principle or scheme of interpretation 
ded in this cxpuiien, it is a remarkable work—the fruit of long 
bour, rare learning and research. The author's scheme of Apocalyptic in- 
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terpretation, we first give in his own words (p. 3). “I will briefly state my 
views on the points of chief interest in the interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
The salient points lic in the seven-seal book. This book I take to extend 
from ch. vi. 1, to ch. xx. 10, and to contain a symbolical history of the first or 
Jewish dispensation. The first six seals depict the history of the six ages 
between the creation and the second destruction of Jerusalem ; the seventh 
seal marks off the sabbatical, millennial, or celestial age Under the sixth seal, 
the first or Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem is symbolised. The seven 
trumpets mark out a transition period, common to the sixth and seventh seals, 
and lying between z.c. 70 and a.» 70. The seventh trumpet extends from 
ch, x1. 15, to xix, 21, and contains the history of the conflict between Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Roman Heathenism, from a.p. 1 to 70. The new Jeru- 
salem scene symbolises the progress of Christ's Church to its state of highest 
purity and perfection. This —_ forms the ogdoad, or complemental eighth 
age, which merges in the celestial ages of ages. Thus there is a parallelism 
made of the Apocalypic ages with ‘ the hebdomads’ (or celestial mansions of the 
blessed), and the ogdoad (or heaven of the divine presence), of which Clemens 
of Alexandria speaks.” “This concise summary may suffice to give a gene- 
ral view of my scheme of interpretation, and to shew that it differs essentially 
from every other scheme. In respect only of the portion included in the 
seventh trumpet, does it approximate to the scheme of any other writer. 
But even as to this, while I am in accordance with Stuart in respect of the 
neral reference of ch. xii. 19, it will be found that I agree with him in very 
‘few of the details. Probably it may be thought by some, that this singularity 
of view is in itself alone a sufficient ground ior rejecting the scheme without 
further inquiry.” 

The main position of this commentary, is that the Apocalypee refers in no 
inconsiderable portion of it to what was past when John wrote, which is, 
we think, wholly out of harmony with the statement that it was the revela- 
tion of things “shortly to come to ” (Rev. i. 1); and as to the latter por- 
tion of the book, it proceeds on the supposition of Hengstenberg, that the 
millennium is past, but differing from the latter in this, that Mr Hooper sup- 
poses it to run from a.p. 476, when great Babylon fell, to a date a little after 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Between these two dates, that is, 
during the time when Christianity had a long consolidation in the east and 
west, he thinks the binding of Satan must be placed. Nor docs the invasion 
of the Turks or their conquests suffice to shake him in this view. 

Having stated the landmarks of the work, the rest may be inferred. We 
should ill convey the impression which the book has made on our minds, if 
we left it to be inferred that the work can be thrown aside. Its research, 
ability, ingenuity and vast learning, secure it against that. Though we 
do not think it successful as to the main point, viz. the key which opens all 
the wards of the Apocalypse, the work will perform a service. It will serve 
to clear the ground. If it does not construct, it certainly pulls down. Pre- 
vious theories can ill maintain their ground when sifted and tried by the 
criticism of this ingenious and able critic. The influence of the work cannot 
but be felt on subsequent investigations. It is executed in a spirit of humble 
reverence for the word of God, though it does betray a volatilizing refine- 
ment. 

*,* Mr M‘Donald’s “ Introduction to the Testament,” published by Clark, 
will be noticed fully in next number. 


Il.—DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND SINGLE DOCTRINES. 
The First Lines of Christian 1: , in the form of a Syllabus. Prepared 
~ the use of the Students in Old College, Homerton, By Dr Pre 


mira. Edited, from the Author’s MSS., by Witsiam Farrer, LL.B., 
Second Edition. London: Jackson & Walford. 186), 


These “ First Lines of Christian Theology” have reached a second edition , 
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With the additions, the notes, and the careful revision of the indexes, the 
work is greatly improved. Every one who venerated Dr Pye Smith, and re- 
cognised the important service which he, during his lifetime rendered to 
theological literature, by his “ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” and his 
Lectures on “ The Sacrifice of Christ,” looked with eagerness for the fruits of 
his long study on Systematic Theology. At first view only the bones or mere 
outlines of a system seemed to have been prepared ; and, therefore, it could 
not be read continuously as a finished production, or as a digested z 
But every one acquainted with the author’s accurate learning, varied reading, 
and love of truth, amid all his candour to such as differed in opinion, found the 
central truths of Christianity as admirably exhibited as was his wont, though 
much more briefly than they expected. Few men of his day were so well versed 
in the German critics of the past generation. The references to them and 
to theological writers generally, combined with the author’s own remarks and 
observations, and the clearness and precision of the whole theological state- 
ments, render this volume an aid to the student and welcome to the erudite 
divine, There is a singularly balanced and judicial breadth of survey in it. 
We are happy to call attention to it. By what accident a sheet of a medical 
work has come to be inserted for a sheet of theology we know not. 








The Atonement : its Reality, Completenessand Extent. By R. 8. Canputsu, D.D., 
Free St George’s Edinburgh. London: Nelson & Sons. 1861. 


This volume, though a re-issue of a well-known volume, is so much revised 
and recast, both in its substance and form, that it may with more fitness be 
regarded as a new work, than the reprint of an old one. In its present re- 
me it is a highly complete work on the subject of the atonement. 

e author so fully takes possession of any subject to which he directs the 
full force of his powers, that he leaves little unsaid on the points which he 
takes up. Though he professes to have a practical aim in view, rather than to 
take up the literature of the subject, he has so fully made — every position 
which he occupied, that he deserves, and we doubt not will receive, the grate- 
ful recognition of all to whom the Biblical doctrine of the atonement is dear. 

It may seem strange that the author proceeds at the commencement of the 
volume to discuss the extent of the atonement, instead of advancing to this 
by the intermediate steps of establishing the fact of an atonement, and then 
its peculiar nature. The reason of this arrangement is, that the work was, in its 
first conception, intended to counteract current errors on the extent of the 
atonement ; and in this respect served an important purpose sixteen years 
ago. He says (p. 7): “ The controversy then making some stir in the north, 
turned expressly and formally upon the question of the extent of the atone- 
ment. In dealing with that question, when I had to deal with it for my own 
satisfaction, I was very early led to regard it as chiefly important, not on its 
own account, so much as on account of its bearing upon another and more 
vital question—the question respecting the nature of the atonement. It is 
in the light of this last question that I have always been disposed to con- 
sider theformer one. The two questions, indeed, have always seemed to me to 
be in a large measure one and the same. Hence, probably, it happens that 
what I have written, is nearly as applicable when it is the nature and efficacy 
of the atonement that is in dispute, as it was, when it was rather the extent 
of the atonement that was discussed.” ‘his important statement is the only 
correct one as to the extent of the atonement ; and we doubt not that among 
all who contend for the vicarious satisfaction in the proper sense of that term, 
it must come by a logical necessity to be recognised that the ascertaining of 
the true nature of the atonement decides on its extent. 

Without minutely analysing the volume before us, which is at once beauti- 
fully written and replete with spiritual views of divine truth, we shall content 
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ourselves with pointing out one or two of its most prominent characteristics. 
The whole question of the atonement is discussed by Dr Candlish in“the light 
of the divine law, and of punitive justice. And these points are seized upon 
with a power and decision little realised, nay, all but ignored in the recent 
Anglican theology. The real exchange of places between Christ and his 
people is established. 

hypothesis of Dr Candlish as to a possible postponement of the act of. 
atonement to the end of the world—bold in its sopene, but perfectly 
legitimate—is one of the most happy ever advanced in the whole discussion 
connected with the extent of the atonement. To shew that the invitation 
may be freely and in good faith offered to all, and that it is by no means 
necessary, according to the current representations of those who contend 
for an unlimited atonement, to suppose that there is a fact behiad the invi- 
tation equal to and co-extensive with the invitation to every man, he supposes 
the whole world called to give their consent to this great transaction at a date 
yet future. If, in that case, the atonement should be made for all who signi- 
fied their consent to vicarious atonement, there could be no doubt for whom 
it is made, viz., for those who consent to it, not for those who reject it. It 
is only an hypothesis, but one of the most happy ever made on this subject ; 
and calculated to remove and sweep away 8 world of misty and confused think- 
ing on the vicarious satisfaction. The volume will do good service on this 
much debated question of our day. 

Dr Candlish in this volume does not profess to enter the lists with the new 
doctrine which has started into such prominence in England, but he has given 
the true elements for coming to a right decision. They who allege that the 
external mode of presenting the doctrine of satisfaction is cold and outward as 
compared with union to Christ himself, will here find the doctrine of the satis- 
faction viewed in close connection with the atoning Lord, and put in no cold, 
outward, abstract setting. ‘ 








Regeneration. By Wiiu1am Anverson, LL.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh : 
: Adam and Charles Black. 


There is much in this volume that we can heartily commend. The necessity 
of regeneration is satisfactorily enough proved. e a in effecting re- 
generation is distinctly attributed to the Holy Spirit. And the author, with 
peculiar jealousy, defends the doctrine that the Word is the instrwment which 
the Spirit a In all this we heartily concur. But we have a strong 
feeling that the great theme of Regeneration is somewhat inadequately dealt. 
with. There is not sufficient prominence given to what is implied in the 
declaration ; “‘ That which is born of the Spirit ts spirit.” The Scriptural 
representation is that we are renewed in the whole man ; that while no new 
faculties are given, the ‘old faculties are all so changed ; that there is a new 
¢creation—a new man ; out of which, by the continued operation of the Spirit, 
faith, and repentance, and every Christian pe is evolved. Dr Anderson 
forcibly represents the Spirit as evoking faith, but does not sufficiently _ 
out the creating or implanting of the new principle. . 





The Eternal Purpose of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. By the Rev. Janes 
Ketty. Fourth Edition. London: Nisbet & Co. 1860, 


This treatise is already well known, and we shall do little more than notice 
its appearance in a fourth edition. It might be classed among works on pro- 
phecy, but it far more deserves to be considered as a treatise on that deep 
subject,—the purpose or counsel of God in all his works. And no one can 
come in contact with its massive generalisin —— without receiving a 
stimulus from it. Whether one assents to Mr Kelly's prophetic views or 
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dissents from them, he will be struck with his views of the self-manifestation 
in all his works. He sometimes trenches on the doubtful, as when he 
speaks of the fall of the creaturehood being necessary. Pp. 56, 39. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. By Ricnarp Cuenrvix Trencn, 
Dean of Westminster. London : Parker & Son. 1860. 


This series of thirty-three sermons, entitled “Sermons Preached in West- 
minster Abbey,” is replete with all the charms of ‘lrench’s writings—exqui- 
site English, an easy flow of thought, and warm Christian sentiment. Like 
Krummacher, he is, by the native bent of his mind, a sermon-writer. And 
he does well to keep up the dignity of the sermon by publishing them, not 
under the disguise to which preachers now so generally have recourse, but in 
on original form. Such sermons will always be read with avidity, and be a 

iterature. 

While we admire the felicity of these compositions, we cannot but feel that 
the writer is habituating his mind more and more to an ecclesiastical mode of 
viewing things, and that here he seems to aim at reviving a sort of English 
Kirchen-Jahr by the use of language derived from the festivals. Thus we 
find him saying (p. 159), “ We cannot in Pentecost obtain the blessing of 
Lent.” Nor are his views on baptismal regeneration more near the Biblical 
doctrine in the present series of discourses, Thus we find him saying (p. 66), 
“ And where shall this be found except in the regeneration, in that transfor- 
mation and transfiguration from above, which was made ible ; and the 
germs of it planted in us on the day when we were baptized, and potentially 
were made partakers of Christ and of all the powers of the world to come 1” 
But while we advert to these blemishes, we cannot but express our high 
satisfaction at the firm adherence evinced to all that is peculiarly Christian, 
in other words, to the person of Christ, to his vicarious satisfaction, and to the 

life received in communion with him. These are sermons which 
enrich our English literature as well as advance our evangelical religion. 





Sermons at Wimbledon, 1857-1859. By the Rev. J. H. Genes, 
ae? late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : Nisbet & Oo. 
1860. 


A pleasing exhibition of evangelical truth, simple, un nding, and 
faithful. Though designed for the friends who requested their publication, 
they will be read with profit by a wider circle. 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


ing a Living; or, From Hand to Mouth, Scenes from the Homes of 
orale Pi By M. A. 8. Barper. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 
A more pathetic, and, at the same time, a more truthful series of sketches 
never appeared. They are, many of them, the simply told observations of the 
city missionary’s experience ; and no rightly constituted mind can peruse them 
withont a regret that he has so little tasted the pleasures of active benevo- 
lence. These struggles of the , all too plainly proving that one half of 
mankind knows not the difficulties of the other half, are told with a thrilling 
interest, but with the accuracy of a photograph. They who indulge them- 
selves in a tide of sentimental emotion over some feigned tale, will here see 
more affecting things in real life. We hope the public will thank the 
authoress by hailing the book as one that all should read. She is too much 
taken up with her theme to obtrude herself upon the reader. 
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Annals of the Rescued. By the Author (Mrs Wicerman) of “ Haste to the 
Rescue.” London : Nisbet & Co. 1860. 
This book, following up a former one already well known, suggests many 


useful hints to those who devote themselves to the task of bettering the con- 
dition of the working man. 





Workmen and their Difficulties. 1 hge Barty. London : Nisbet & Co 


Here is a aie’ heer Sunate ea pontine over social evils, and sug- 
gesting remedies, especially in the relations of employers and emplo The 
vork is fitted to be eminently useful. iad ployed. 


PROPHECY. 
The Restoration of the Jews ; the History, Principles, and Bearings of the 
Question. By Davin Brown, D.D, Professor of Thevlogy, Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: A. Strahan & Co. 1861. 


This is a reprint of some articles that first appeared in an Edinburgh 
Magazine, and then in another form in the pages of this Review. They were 
much spoken of at the time, and, we doubt not, will be still more appreciated 
in their new form. In favour of the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, the author adduces all the Scripture argument, along with references to 
most of the learning and literature bearing on the subject. 





The Mission of Elijah to Restore all Previous to the Lord's Advent. By Joun 
Wuson, London : Wertheim & Mackintosh. 


The premillennial stand-point of this publication will be easily inferred from 
the title. But much varied matter is contained in it. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL AND CONFESSIONAL. 
Ecclesiastical Architecture; the Bible and Reform. By Witam Leary, 
M.A., of St Edmund Hall, Oxford. London : Seeley. 


This little work aims to shew that, while Reform is not undesirable in the 
Church of England, the language of the Formularies and Prayer Book may be 
accepted in a Biblical sense and spirit. Of an excellent evangelical spirit, 
the writer has thrown together a large amount of learning from the reformers 
and fathers bearing on his subject. He gets too easily over the difficulties. 
It is every way better to seek at once the removal of what is wrong. 8. 





La Crise Religieuse en Hollande, Souvenirs et Impressions. Par D. Cuan- 
repre, de la Sanssaye, l’un des Pasteurs de |’Eglise Wallonne de Leyde, 
Leyde. 1860. 

This work is a reply to that noble-minded champion of evangelical truth, 
M. Groen van Prinsterer, who had accused Sanssaye of deserting the orthodox 
party at acritical moment, The writer appears to occupy a sort of isolated 
position, more nearly allied to Schleiermacher than to the orthodox. But 
we call attention to the volume because it supplies the most recent sketch 
and as far as we can judge from other sources of information, a correct and 
truthful sketch of the history of the church in Holland during the last 
thirty years. It appears that the confessional party is quite in a minority ; 
that the empirical school, under the leadership of Opzoomer, and the fatalistic 
school, under that of Scholten, are both much more influential. The school of 
Scholten, which is quite idealistic, hovering between Deism and Pantheism, 
is at t much the most numerous and influential. It does not go so far 
as to deny the facts of the gospel history, but seeks the truth in the idea and 
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takes no account of the incarnation. It abuses the “doctrines of grace in 
favour of a Pantheistic fatalism. The school of Opzoomer is all but scep- 
tical, in Christian belief only the expression of the religious conscious- 
ness, and denies it any objectivity. The whole description of Holland given 
in this book is fraught with a melancholy interest, when we call to mind 
what she was, “from what height fallen.” The decisive change is coming, 
not from theology, but from the earnest Christians in the community. 8. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Pastor of the Desert and his Martyr Colleagues: Sketches of Paul Rabaut 
and the French Protestants of the Eighteenth Century. Translated from 
the French of M. Baipex, Pasteur, Lausanne. London: Nisbet & Cv. 
1861. 

__ An authentic biography of the French persecuting times, from the pen of 

the eloquent Bridel. The French Protestant Church, with its sufferings and 

wonderful martyrology, is too little known among us. And this sketch of 

Paul Rabaut, the great champion of religious liberty in France, and who may 

be styled the apostle of the persecuted Protestant church, is well-fitted to 

deepen the interest of English Christians in that church’s fortunes. B. 





Memoir of the Life and Brief Ministry of the Rev. D. Sandeman, Missi 
to Chita By hter. A. Boman. Lenton: Nisbet & Co. 1861. pitied 
The character brought before us in this memoir is a very attractive one 

and belongs to the class of which M‘Cheyne, Brainerd, Martin, Neff are 

instances,—men who filled up the brief career allotted them with a self- 
sacrifice that knew no pause or interruption till their work was done. Mr 

Bonar has sketched the character as was to be expected from the biographer 

of M‘Cheyne, and brought out from his sermons and letters what suffices to 

give a full-length portrait of a beautiful Christian character, that has all its 
charm from the spirit of exalted holiness which he breathed. We should 

have wished a little more of the missionary. . 





Memoir of the Rev. John Maclaren, Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Mission Church, Cowcaddens, Glasgow. Including Selections from his 
Letters and Sermons. By the Rev. Perer Leys, Strathaven. With Pre- 
mf Notice by Jonn Eapre, D.D., LL.D. Glasgow: Maurice Ogle & Son. 
1861. 


A good biography of one who became a kind of representative man of his 
class. John Maclaren was not an ordinary man. He was cut down before 
his powers had reached their full maturity ; but had he lived, we doubt not 
he would have been widely known in the church as a thinker and a preacher. 
But it will be chiefly fur his graces that his memory will be cherished. 
There are not many events in Mr Maclaren’s short life. He began his labours 
in October 1853. His success was great, and abidin ults have flowed 
from it. Besides the memoir, the volume contains a selection from Mr Mac- 
laren’s letters and sermons. 

We cordially recommend the volume, and especially to Christian ministers 
and those looking forward to the office of the ministry. They will find much 
in it to lead to deep searchings of heart, and to stimulate them to the attain- 
ment of higher things in the divine life, A. G, 





A Brief Memoir of George Tyrrell, B.A., late of Trinity College, Cambrid, 
By Craupe 8, Birv, B.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861, a 


The life of a student, who just passed from our university life like Halley, 
not to serve the church on earth, to which he had offered his services, but to 
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sérve God day and night in his temple. A quiet life, devoid of incident, 

except that of his conversion from infidelity, to which happy change the 

writings of Coleridge not a little contributed. He was distinguished at 

Rugby as an elegant scholar, and as a Christian for a life hid with Christ in 
. His memoir has a special attraction to the student. 





The Last Days in the Life of Davis Johnson. By J.D. W Long Island 
rah kp Nisbet & Co, 1861. alii 


An intensely interesting sketch of the closing scenes in the life of an 
amiable youns man, cut down at the age of twenty years, and who, during 
the last few days, when awakened to right views of Christ, made the most 
rapid pi rom the babe to the perfect man in Christ,—a striking illus- 
tration of the gospel being the power of God. 5. 





The Simplicity of Faith, and Final Triumph ; as Mustrated in the Last 
Days of James E. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


A touching little memoir, shewing that the simplicity of faith is the 
power of faith, To suffering ones it is fitted to be useful. J. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION AND REVIVAL, 


From Death to Life—Bible Records of Remarkable Conversions. By the 
Rev. Apotpx Sapurr, South Shields. Edinburgh: A. Strahan. 1861. 


In this volume we have eighteen cases of remarkable conversion recorded 
in Scripture, and all the features of conversion come out in a concrete his- 
torical way. The writer enters into the several scenes with a warm sym- 
pathy as it were living them over again. The least successful of the scenes 

ere happily depicted, is, we think, that of Zaccheus, whose previous condi- 
tion is too favourably viewed. But, as a whole, the volume happily exhibits 
the first buds of the divine life, with their unity and complexional variety ; 
and what is not brought out in one scene is presented in another. Moreover, 
ae aroma of spiritual religion is over all, affording equal interest and 
ification. 





The Crucifying the World by the Cross of Christ, By Richanp Baxrzn. 
Edited by ths Rev. pm ew London ; Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


It would be superfluous to do more than notice this beautiful edition of 
the great Puritan’s treatise. All who know our English classics, feel that to 
Baxter above any belongs the title of the English Demosthenes, while his 
seraphic piety is equally well known. 





Letters by Ambrose Serle, Author of “ Hore Solitare.” Addressed toa 
Lady. London: Nisbet & Co, 1861. 


Letters, a a the first time, of a man whose name has long been 
fragrant in the Church, 





The Gracious Rain: Where it Fell, and the Good it did, By Rev. Norman 
L, Watxer. London: Nelson & Sons. 1861, 


A little work deserving to be widely known. Much of the information 
connected with the Revival, up to the time when he wrote, is embodied in 
this little work in a clear and happy statement. He gives us the historica 
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fact, as such, and dispenses with any theory. Its earnest tone,and —_ 
tion of the Revival as a great work of God, leave an impression of the most 
satisfactory kind, while there is no exaggeration. 





Help Heavenward. By Ocravivs Winstow, D.D, London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1861. 


A delightful little volume, in the author’s best style, remarkable for 
beauty of expression and felicity in the use of the language of Scripture. 
The titles of its successive chupters are eminently suggestive :-—Zhe Ran- 
somed Returning Home ; Progressive Meekness for Heaven ; The Burdencd 
gently led by Christ ; The Clouds of the Christian ; The Chariot of God ; 
Trial a help Heavenward ; Bonds Loosed ; Human, Care Transferred to 
God ; Self-Communion ; Backsliders Returning ; The Swellings of Jordan ; 
Our Father's House. The frequent perusal of even this last chapter is well 
Pe to help the beliover to keep hie affections set on the things thet are 

ve. T. 


Sacred Songs of Scotland, Old and New. Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 1860, 


This beautifull t-up volume is, in every view, a welcome a pane 
Pieces are ahead jt the Scottish asian the period of Y e Refor- 
mation downwards, and an admirable choice has been made. The main 
place has always been assigned in our country, and will probably be assi; 

to the Psalms, as an expression of praise ; but little provision has hi 

been made for the use of hymns in the family and in social intercourse,— 
less than was due to devotional feeling, and to zsthetic considerations, 
There is little doubt that one of the fruits of the Revival will be an impulse 
in this direction ; and this beautiful volume will supply ademand. The 
anonymous cullector has done his part with taste and judicious discrimina- 
tion. He expresses a hope, in which we share, that this hymn-book “ may 
be found, not only interesting in a national point of view, but useful in in- 
wing a taste for devotional poetry, and in so oe the elevating influ- 
ences of holy song, as to aid in ar ge Sg earts for uniting at last in 
singing the song of the redeemed in better country above.” The 
Lutheran Church undervalues the Reformed because she has not been 
able to develop a hymnology, and because her performances are so meagre 
and poor in this direction. One reason plainly is, that in social meetings 
and in the family, two little has been provided for this Christian enter- 
tainment. So valuable a collection will prove a help in this direction, and 
we trust will be —e We miss the name of Mrs Mentesth among 
the Scottish writers here mentioned, from whom selections are made. §. 





Text-Book for Youth in Christian Doctrine, By the Rev. Jas. Macancor, 
Barry. Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 1860, 


A most admirable manual for those who wish to be introduced into a 
systematic. view of divine truth in a condensed form, and also for those who 
have occasion to instruct others in the Christian system. 





Broad Church Theology. By the Rev. Hucu Marri, A.M., Free Greyfriars’ 
as "edinburgh. —e F 


Those who read this little pamphlet will find in it a singular! een | 
eloquent, and powerful exposure of the lax theology of ft: Robertson 
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Brighton. We only wish it had stood on its own independent footing, apart 
from its fugitive occasion, and been enlarged in compass. 


Lectures on the Lord's Prayer. By Nevison Lorarse, Curate. Pp. 158. 
London : Pix He Nisbet & o" * 


A sound, practical exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. The author exhibits 
no small acquaintance and sympathy with the more trustworthy among 
both ancient and modern expositors. In the lecture on the fifth petition— 
“ Forgive as our trespasses, &c.”—the doctrine of the Atonement is 
asserted, and a satisfaction to justice shewn to be the only channel 
which forgiveness of sins can be bestowed. We are the more sorry to find 
our author using language like the following :—‘‘ All men are not regene- 
rate, but all men are redeemed. By the freedom of their redemption let 
them say, Our Father,” ‘The notion that every human being is redeemed, 
and, on that ground, able, apart from regenerating grace, to say, “ Abba, 
Father,” is sure to lead consistently to the Broad School theory, that huma- 
nity, as such, is both redeemed a regenerated already, M. 





Heaven our Home. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. Pp. 274. 
Grapes of Eshcol ; or, Gleanings from the Land of Promise, By the Author 
Pp a and Night Watches,” &, London: James Nisbet & Co. 


These two little works have very much the same object, namely, to fami- 
liarise the reader's mind with the idea and conception of heaven. The latter 
draws the more largely on Scripture, and thereby keeps, in every sense, on 
safer ground, M. 





A Practical Commentary on the Gospel of St Matthew, in simple and familiar 
Language. By G.B. London: James Nisbet & Uo. Pp. 279, 
This is truly what it professes to be—a practical Commen in simple 
language. It is also evangelical, earnest, and every way well-fitted for 
perusal at family worship. We sincerely recommend it. M. 


Life for God ; Exemplified in the Character and Work of Nehemiah. By 
the Rev. Wu. az, Dunse. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 


The various chapters of this work seem to have originally passed a 
the pulpit, and mts be judged of as specimens of the Scottish lecture. To 
our taste, they partake of the faults that have too often characterised the 
Scottish lecture—-want of animation or vivacity, and want of variety in plan. 
But bating this, we have been much pleased with the large amount of sound 
Scriptural truth set forth in these pages. The author warmly appreciates 
the character of the great reformer, and traces its various elements and 
manifestations in a very interesting manner. The volume is full of valuable 
practical matter, and we sincerely recommend it. M. 





The Black Ship; with other Allegories and Parables. By the Author of 
“ Tales and Sketches of Christian Life.” London: Nisbet & Co. 186}. 


An elegantly written little book for children. But more than children 
will be delighted with its moral and religious lessons, conveyed by means of 
graceful varied imagery. B. 








480 Oritical Notices. 


Evenings with John Bunyan ; or, The Dream Interpreted. By Jauzs Lanor. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


The dialogue is, in the hands of one who can wield it with variety and 
liveliness, the most entertaining of all methods of instruction. These even- 
ings with Bunyan are well sustained. Though many things of a less im- 
portant nature might have been omitted, yet gems of thought and reading 
are profusely thrown out. Thus we may quote this sentence from Fenelon 
(p. 104): “The most eminent graces are the most deadly poisons if we rest 
in them, and regard them with complacency.” The proposition maintained 
is, that Bunyan described a religious state which ought not to be regarded 
as extraordinary. 








